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‘THE FOLK- -URBAN CONTINUUMT 


some of the limitations 
ideal type anc 4 come apparent have ve not yet 
- urban type seems appropriate adequately stated. It is our purpose 
at this time. ‘Developments in the past two to examine the basic propositions of the folk- 
ye years ambiguously indicate both urban continuum the light t of experier ce 
_and a resurgence in | the use of the continuum. and criticism, in an effort to determine 
~ Qn one hand, there is Oscar Lewis’ ‘critical inherent | advantages and limitations for re- 
of ‘Tepoztlan, 1 the community in search and theory building. 
which Re Robert Redfield made the i initial, Briefly "stated, Redfield’ s scheme 
tentative formulation of the folk concept. - an ideal type, the folk society, which is the : 
Relevant also is Redfield’ own restudy of polar opposite of urban ‘society. The ideal 
_ Chan Kom, in which volume he seems to type is a mental construct and “No k known 3 
44 have ‘abandoned the folk conceptual society precisely corresponds to it . 
But on the other hand, Redfield and is “created only because through it. we 
Asael ‘Hansen have advisory 4 may hope to understand reality. Its function 
 sistants to a new ambitious program of re- ds to suggest aspects of real societies w which ie 
search in Yucatan cast in the folk-urban deserve study, , and “especially to suggest 
frame of reference.* “Armand Winkield of hypotheses as to what, ‘under certain defined 
Washington University is also planning conditions, _ be generally true about 


-tinuum in a study « of two” “Missouri com- The folk type of society is 


The conceptual scheme is now over twenty a society is small, isolated, nonlit- 


years irs old. Some aspects: of it seem still to be te erate, and homogeneous, with a strene sense . ‘ 


of group solidarity. ~The ways of living are 


r Landecker led is conventionalized into that coherent _ System 
which we call “a culture.” Behavior is tradi- | 
Village: Tepoztlén Re- there is no legislation or habit of experiment 
‘studied, Urbana: “University of Illinois Press, 1951. and reflection for intellectual | ends. Kinship, 
Tepostlén, , A Mexican Village, Chicago: —Uni- 


A Village That Chose Progress, Chon Kom Re is the “unit | of action “sacred pr prev nile 
over the secular; the economy is one of status” 


Dr. Allen "Spitzer, San Francisco College for 
: “Women, is director of the American part of the 
project, of which the Universidad Nacional del 
Sureste, in Yucatan, is ‘co-sponsor. Human Org Robert Redfield, Society,” 
ization, 10 (Fall, $953), American Journal of Sociology, ‘52 Clanuary, 1947), 
* Robert Bierstedt, “Sociological Theory: Work 
in Progress,” American Sociological Review p. 295 
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Redfield concerns himself largely with the ing heterogeneity 
s of the folk peenyetrgen receive Even if this should be established, ‘it would — 
bis attention. These are derived follow that these are the only causes of 
by discovering ‘the common traits of those these effects or that these are the only co. 
8s societies which are least like our own. he om to te, discov. 
ered in the same data.!° 


definitive qualities” of “urban type are 
the 


4 
then left as the logically opposite ones Consideration of data from Yucatan 


Pa those which characterize the folk. Urban so- * leads Redfield to the conclusion that “, . , 
‘- ciety is never actually discussed here as an increase of contracts, bringing about hetero- 
_ ideal type and is not explicitly named’ Red- | geneity, and disorganization of culture, con- 
field usually refers to it as‘ ‘modern urbanized _ Stitutes one sufficient cause of f secularization — S 
society” or _ some variant of the phrase. and individualization. No formal gen- 
_ _Implicit in the use of this pole as an ideal eralization is attempted with regard to the 
ave ty pe, however, is the idea that it ‘stands nature | of the processes: through which the 
for urbanized society in general that variables affect one another, although 
modern Western society represents the spe-_ analysis of the data is full of demonstration 
cific “case most Closely approximating the specific interdependence i in Yucatan. 
polar category. The term | “urban society” Comparison of the Yucatan material with 
would appear to represent the content of the that from Guatemala leads Redfield to the 
ideal type more adequately, final conclusion. that. there is no ‘single 
‘The folk-urban continuum ‘developed, of “necessary cause for secularization and indi 
Maine, Tonnies, and Durkheim ‘contributed The pertinent research in Guatemala is 
important dichotomies of societal character- that of Sol Tax is essentially exploratory 
istics . Redfield’s formulation took elements in nature—an attempt to discern if, in an 
these characteristics a and others which he other cultural than. “Yucatan, the 
to be related and put them together as "variables of the ideal type are related 
“the definitive traits of the polar types. the same way. says Guatemalan societies 
factor influencing the research work of Red- are are “small . SAS . . homogeneous in beliefs and = 
field was that of concern with empirical practices with relationships impersonal 
method. To this interest must be. attributed a and with familial organization n weak, with — 
the fact that he executed, in Yucatan, one of life secularized, and with individuals sttleg 
the rare fie id Projects in which a serses of more from economic or other personal ad- 
hy j 
‘communities was selected and studied to vantage ‘than from < any y deep conviction or 
hypothesis. ‘Consistent with the thought of social good 18 As trade and 
ws express purpose of the formulation of ‘the ‘commerce were important in Guatemala | even, 
ideal type, its characteristics suggested the in pre- -Spanish times, Redfield regards Tax’s 
the Yucatan study, , observations a as suggesting that the ‘Munitie 
Pat of ‘important ‘commerce and a money tc 
~ economy may be another sufficient cause of | 


secularization a and _individualization. 14 Tax 


sole cause ¢ of the others, but it is assumed, points out that there seem ‘to be two aspects 


as s certain of these of culture: which cut across the dichotomy 
s vary, so do others. For the purposes of this of the continuum. He finds the Guatemalan 
investigation * the i isolation and homogeneity Indian “world: view ” or ‘mental -apprehen- r 


ha 7 

of the community: are taken together as = : sion of reality” to )» be folk in character but | 


dividualization are regarded as dependent 10 The Folk Culture of Yucatan, Chic 
_yariablesy The choice of isolation and homo- of Chicago Press, 1941, p. 344. 
geneity as independent variables implies the Ibid., p. 369. 


2Loc. cit. 


hypothesis that loss of isolation and increas- 
«tit 18 “Culture and Civilization in Guatemalan 


= 


cieties,” ’ The Scientific Monthly, 48 (May, 1939), 
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d of social ‘relations to. be those ede, attempt to avoid t the limita- Wie 
tions of the research and of ant 


= the writer’s of thede: fey: of rural 
a comparatively isolated, French- | cities of Western civilization, 
iM ommunity points out that this culture is Briefly, the theoretical implications of the 
intermediate on the continuum. 4 (He origi- T imbuctoo data | are: that lack of isolation, | 
nally used the term “folk” to in indicate this m marked population density and heterogeneity 
Bo sort of society rather than the | polar type, seem to be accompanied by disorganization, 
43 as Oscar Lewis has pointed out. )T he wae secularization and impersonalization, even i in 
| study was not oriented toward any proposi- — the absence _of Western influencesf The 


tion “explicitly related to the folk- urban market economy ai appears” as s thé’ system 
continuum, but the writer agrees with Red- - which | makes possible the basic ecological 
 field’s further observations that as the folk- "conditions, holds the diverse cultural ele- 


lost ‘its: isolation, ments together, and mediates most relation- 


ships among them. Having said this, certain 

geneous, a market economy yy developed, and qualifications are immediately re required. J Evi- 
“indications of disorganization appeared. _ dence, disorganization and of secular and 
subsequent study ‘Timbuctoo, impersonal’ behavior, is ‘most evident in 1 

4 French West Africa, the writer ‘did try -lationships- between “members of different 

determine whether or not this densely popu- elements of ‘the community. Familial 

“lated, heterogeneous, non- isolated community — ‘relationships within ¢ each | group seem to be 

showed social ‘disorganization and was char- strong, sacred and personal. Other intra- 

~ acterized by secular behavior and impersonal — ‘ethnic relationships are only somewhat less 

relationships, even the of in- folk-like in character . Any attempt to char- 
fluences from W estern civilizatio As the acterize the whole society, and to compare 

‘report o this work ‘is not yet available, a with others, highlights the fact that 

folk- urban continuum deals with | problems 7 


1ala 
ratory — 


following comments must, for the ‘moment, 


rcieties be taken at their face vah 


fs and the author’s experience with and involvement polar characteristics, which vary not only 
in the folk-urban conceptual scheme. between. cultures. but within them, and that 


k, with previous lack of interest, an- adequate m methodological techniques exist 
_thropologists, i in the urban pole of the operationalizing and, quantifying. 


acting 
tinuum been alluded to. This characteristics themselv es: To this point we 
tion or to retu un. Hives ead 
Je and yet its have frankly been Certainly the most adverse comme! 
rived from a consideration of our own ‘society. utility of the -folk- urban continuum is 


la even, 
: Further, in | the series of Yucatan c com- Oscar Lewis’ critique which concludes s 


decreasing ‘isolation was in “fact udy of Tepoztlan. Both because this is 
to increased ‘contact with Western at restudy of a offithunity analyzed earlier 
¢ urban civilization. This was explicitly recog- by ‘Redfield and because of the limited 
: nized by Redfield.1® But inherent the amount of research conducted with the con- 
‘continuum, as a provoking con- tinuum explicitly i in mind, Lewis’ comments 
Struct, is the idea that increased contact careful consideration. 
= any dissimilar society, not just with Western _ Lewis points out that the folk concept, js : 
urban society, results in. change in other ideal. type and hence a matter of defini-f 
_ variables of the ideal type, The Timbuctoo tion. It is_upon_its heuristic value that thet 
judged. He makes the the following s six criticisms 
mala,” American ene 43° (January f'the c conceptual framework, with re ard to. 
March, 1941), p. 37. tt = utility for the s study of culture change and 
‘for Ciltural analysis: 1° 
_ 1° The Primitive City of Timbuctoo, Princeton: 


Princeton University Press, 1953. 


University ‘Chicago Press, 1939. 
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-urban of = sy stem has and e eco- 


"sion or of other factors of an 
or external nature... Gn? labor capital. Plow 


ture is practiced on privately owned land and 

We would ‘that Redfield’ s writing relatively little time and labor 
and research does neglect other sources 0 - considerable capital. In the former, there is 
_ change than urban c contact. We can not exclusively upon family 
agree that the folk- labor; in the latter, there is a great dep 

cludes ‘other conceptualization. Most social ence upon hired labor.*% 
bi scientists believe that the evolution of cities as re Tlacolol is essentially geared to production = 
eee and civilizations has resulted from increased for subsistence, while plow culture is better 
cultural interaction and interdependence. geared to production for the market. It is 


~The operation of this process is evident in Significant lace! 
Tax’ s Guatemalan data and in the Timbuctoo viewed that tlacolol 
view as the resort of 


material. However, it would be erroneous to 
Feo: say that even loss of isolation need always be | a 
considered the independent variable in The presidents of 
Change. Any other variable might do, so far municipio, in ‘agreement with the caciques, 
the continuum is concerned. The very forbade the sowing of ¢lacolol and so 


other characteristics poor had no way of helping themselves. This 
was due to the fact that if the 


great heterogeneity in in the division years immediately following the 
of labor requires a large population, while Revolution, that is between 1920 and 1927, 


Va 


a large population may exist with a relatively Felativ ely few individuals became tlacololeros. 
‘The po ulation of the village was still small 


culture change may not be “tion to about half its previous figue) 


of folk-urban progression, but rather there was” ‘a relative abundance of rentable 
_an increasing g or decreasing heterogeneity of 


culture elements. For example ... the incor- 
"poration of Spanish rural elements, such as 
i the plow . . . did not make Tepoztlan ofl 
iw: urban, but rather gave it a more varied rural | 4 


the rapid increase of population in the thir- _ 
oy culture. . ties, the shortage of land became acute and 
‘The fact that Lewis says: “may ‘not. be _ the need for the élacolol land urgent. 
matter of folk- urban progression” ” can to open 
taken to mean that homogeneity y and the fined. ites ’ 
, other variables of the ideal type are inter- ___ In 1938 a group of Tepoztecans . <a 
ire ated only in certain cir cumstances. 4 ‘meant violence arrest. Following this by lit 
ae While it is possi e that homogeneity may iy 
_ vary independently from the other variables, .. one of the ‘crucial problems in Tepost 
the following excer pts from Lewis’ mono- (now 
egard to the increase | of heterogeneity ces or in iprovement in n production ‘tech 


tion to hoe agr agriculture i in n Tepoztlin. 


differences between culture ( tla- 

and plow culture: are not limited 


p. 130. 
p. 131. 
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niques. On the contrary, the increase e in the selves in ow same order with | regued te: the 


number of tlacololeros represents a return degree to which they realize all of the charac-— 
to a more primitive type of production in an teristics of the ide ideal folk society.” ”26 Tt is ex- 4 
po to escape the devastating effects of @ plicit in his comparison of the Yucatan and 
money ‘economy during a period of inflation. Guatemala evidence. 
. Although it is helping to resoive the 

jmmediate problem, it by no means ‘offers (4) The typology involved the 
satisfactory solution. In fact, it increases urban classification societies tends to 


writer knows of no | o better demonstra-_ 


. Focusing only on the 
form the core of social ‘subdivision within of urban society reduces all urban 
society. While it certainly be u un- Societies to a common denominator and treats 
stifiable to attribute the. land-u -use system them as if they all had the same 


ju 
and its attendant problems in -Tepoztlan should be clear that the concept “urban” 
is too much of a catchall to be “useful for 


solely to the co-occurrence of plow culture 

and tlacolol, it is is equally unjustifiable to say cultural analysis. Moreover, it is suggested — 
her lated. Lev terial indi- _ here that the question “posed by Redfield, 4s 

that they are unrelate wis’ material in di namely, what happens to an isolated, homo- 

ates specifically that the introduction of geneous society when it - comes into contact 
agriculture and its co- -existence with with an urbanized society, cannot possibly be 
4 hoe agriculture is directly related to phe- answered i in a scientific way because the ques- 
ciques - nomena of, population density, family coop- _ tion is 3 too general the terms used do 
Tt ration, market economy, group solidarity, not give us the necessary data. What we need — 


nd conflicts indicative of social disorganiza-_ know is what kind of an urban society, 
under what conditions of contact, a 


What is this heterogeneity of other specific historical data. 
technique ‘seems to be be related to shifts” in 
the other variables away from the folk and, | We should amend two of these. statements | 
hence, toward the urban type. Tepoztlan is slightly to bring them in line with the facts — 
“rural, in that it is an agricultural community, before discussing them. Obviously the re- 
but it has a rural culture which shows definite duction of “all urban societies to a common 13 
urban influences and characteristics. denominator” treats them bag though they 
s something in Common, but not “as if 
(3) Some of the criteria in the defini- «the "hha same ¢ Iture. ” Secondly, 
P of the continuum and = 


by little evidence of family disorganization specific historical factors which gave rise to 
in Tepoztlén. . This point is $ obviously amore that pattern, limiting our interests to such 
generalized statement of that immediately inquiry: produces. a methodological and de- 
receding it. The only comment required | is -scriptive science, such as linguistics. If we 
_ to note that the oy as defined, does < ant to develop a social science with general 
require that the type traits change at principles applicable to — 
the same ‘Tate: or that t they all 


i is implicit in Redfield’s statement, 
_ (the societies of the world do not range them 


a 
Folk Society,” p. 306. 
* The Folk Culture of Yucatan, » PP. 364-369. 
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x tion has come the fall of man. . 


culture, as ‘says in the categories ‘themselves and the nar- 
discussion, citing the individualism and com- TOW focus: of problem. The emphasis upon 
-petitiveness of the: Plains Indians. But culture leads to’ 
cause the urbanite and the Indian | hunter af ght rule, 
share these features, does this mean we insight into the character 
oo competition as specifically related t to See ‘The new element. of critique here re is that = 
aspects of urban life? It may also argue that continuum is not specifically "concerned. 4 
we ne need to know how and in what circum- with psychological variables. This is per-— 
stances s individualism is systematically re- re- fectly true. The continuum does, however, 
lated to other systems than the urban. the use of of 
As “for the polar types being “catchalls, 
too generally defined for scientific investiga- a 
tion, Lewis seems to be restating Redfield’s (6). Final 
= chotomy as used by Redfield, i isa a 
The problems suggested in that earlier Value judgments which contains the old Rous- 
. " paper defining the types are too comprehen- 
sive in scope and too vague in definition 
4 to | be suitable guides for research. Nine « or 
at ten characters, each simply denoted by a 
phrase or two, are thrown together and called urban societies are the great great disorganiz- 
“type.” It is not clear how we are to ing 2 to te 
4 determine how any particular society par- To the extent thet this is a criticism 2 
takes more or less of any of these characters. — R 3 
“ti is not made clear how we are to determine not here concerned with the ‘argument 
Which of these characters is naturally asso- 
with any other. It is to ask is | part, the case, or there are no 


= 


cise lines of inquiry. 


The ‘continuum is an 


“fu inction” and what Merto: call - 
but at least it is a simplification of a mass wha on “dys. 


| 
| 


of data on cultural variation and change. 
As a. rudimentary conceptual ‘device, the 


—e n 
continuum requires -elaboration— laboratio | fonction, and integration 


hen though they were better than disorganiza- 
scheme. Science does advance by asking the — tion, dysfunction, and lack of integration 


Much of our theory about 
relies upon n the belief that people experien = 


integration,” are all closely allied in this 


is, do wwe a better report answer t than conflict as punishing and that they restruc 


, ture their behavior so as to eliminate the 


al conflict. . The fact that culture change 


“introduces new conflicts gives us pause t a 


consider, but we still use ‘this motivation of 
conflict- reduction as as an essential element in 


ons Classification explaining culture change. The basis" for 
in guiding field research be- Such motivation in the non-cultural reactions 
organisms is quite clear. The value conno 


tation of “organization’ ‘integration’ 


vestiator, as such is not bias. 


ae hie Quite a different consideration concerning 
ognition of important differences between urban and 

non-urban culture and behavior.” A merican Soci- disorganization as a feature of urban society 

that this characteristic not be 


seauan notion of primitive people ss 


_ assumed that all folk societies are integrated . 


function,” along with the idea of “degree « 


problem. Social scientists do sometimes treat 
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_" noe but may be a function of the rate of applicable to the folk pole, although some 


7 a urban concept. ‘Rather than to continue here located short of the logical extremes. An-— 
piecemeal treatment, further questions will swers to the problem of what the minimal — 


interdependent relation among some 


_ tends to bring about or carry with it change — 
with respect to others of them. Implied “no one has claimed that the general 


pendent the of the istic society? Kroeber’ is also 


social change. Such an an explanation is con- _ what less so. so. W hile we might conceive of a 


sistent with change theory might - completely ‘isolated, sacred, and 


plain why ancient urban civilizations seem to 0 kin- oriented society, what is a completely 


been less disorganized. ‘small or homogeneous society? These q ques- 
The foregoing discussion has introduced tions do not destroy the rationale of the 


“man of the ‘sorts of inadequacies which continuum. They point up the fact 
some social scientists have seen in the folk- the: empirically possible polarities must be 


be introduced into any attempted systematic and maximal societal requisites are in this 

formulation of all of the arguments, with a “regard involve important knowledge about 

view to making some judgment as to what the basic nature of society. 
the status of the continuum might profitably — oe Kroeber’s other concern is the fact that 


be in our theoretical thinking. AG eS if culture change i is considered as ; movement ee 
- Criticisms of the folk-urban concept might | _ along the continuum, it is an irregular pre pro- _ 

gression, sometimes reversing its trend and A 
the problem of lack of fit between the em- moving at varying rates. These facts about we 
pirical evidence on particular societies and — culture: change would only vitiate the con 
the n nature of these societies which one might _tinuum if it contended that change is always - 

expect from the ideal type. construct, (2) at the same ‘rate or in the same direction. 


the problem of definition of the characteris" This it does not do. The fact that the direc- 


tics of the ideal types, (3) the limited theo- tion of most change along the continent 
Tetical insight provided by the continuum. corresponds with the: ethnocentric idea 
(1) The problem of fit. ‘Redfield deals “progress” also to Kroeber the 
wi 


ith the ideal type as a mental construct — possibility of bias. The conflict between this 


“which will be of testable point and that Redfield has 


_ is the testing of this hypothesis which | we we is is not really inherent in the continuum. ae 


Bi “here refer to | as “the problem of fit.” ~The > +o The diffuseness of the hypothesis implied~ 


fundamental hypothesis inherent the by the ‘continuum is such that many spe- 
P formulation of the ideal type and the related _ cific cases of lack of fit do not in themselves _ 
~ continuum is that ‘ ‘There is some natural invalidate the congept. If, considering all — 
epen “Known. societies, there is shown to. be no 
all of these characters | (of the i ideal type) general tendency for the elements of the 
Ew change with regard to certain of them - type to co-occur, then obviously | the ideal — 
_ type is not valid. So far as the writer knows, as 


so is a general tendency for the characters does 1 not exist. 
change in the same direction ‘There is. another problem of fit which 


AL. Kroeber raises two questions which __ became apparent in the studies of Guatemala 


involve problems of fit. $1 One, and  Timbuctoo a nd in the of 


nature of the - characteristics of the e neglected, 


Tepoztlén. concerns the fact that th 
af 


_ urban polar type. He asks if we can society. as to the degree 


the urban characteristics “ “forward into the to which ‘it partakes of each ‘trait of the 
ature toa vanishing point.” ” In other words, ideal type. The continuum states that some 
_ how can we conceive of a completely non cultures | are more folk-like than others; ay We 


isolated, secular, heterogeneous, individuel- admits that some me characteristics of a single 


society: may be more folk-like than other 


80 The Folk Culture 0 Yucatan, Ta eee. 
Mew York: Harcourt, Brace the continuum does not take into account 
nd Co., 1948, pp. 280-86 the fact that a a single characteristic varies 
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its degree of folkness in different it aspects: oped. The writer would be inclined to 
life in a single society. y. To ignore ‘this: Guatemalan society as heterogeneous. 
‘ fact in idy of Timbuctoo may also be open 
different interpretation from that which 


r has made. The attention given 


addition of sx some me new to 

(2) Definition of characteristics. . Attempts garded as indicative of disorganization, — 
to find the degree of fit between actual so- There is nothing novel about this approach A 
and the ideal type it suggests that some scale of conflict 
a precise - definition of the characteristics of indexes should be applied to the whole r range z 7 


The | definition must be of the -disorganization variable, 


by how well it together” 
_ This led, for example, to the. 


wis discovering that there 
them, or at least to rank the over a hundred cases of crime 
_tions of each trait in some consistent fashion» -Tepoztlan during the time that Redfield was _ 
Widely different ‘societies conceivably observing the integrated nature of folk cule 
might be ranked by judicious | rule-of-thumb _ ture e therein his later work Redfield came  acteri 
methods. There is definite evidence, how- to recognize four different categories of or- tional 
ever, that even this procedure is -unsatis- ganization.*® Disorganization, in the sense 
factory. ‘The difference” between en Redfield of lack of internal consistency, stands as th 
and Lewis in their conclusions concerning polar opposite to only one of these. All four 
oztl4n is in large ‘part attributable to} need some uniformly applicable and 
use of different ste standards by the two treatment. 1 ive ‘pitt 
vo workers. It is even questionable if Redfield Others of the characteristics of the ideal - 
_and Tax share a common standard, although type lead to more 


to have | some reservations: as. sto tion size and density are easily metricized. 
 ‘Tax’s characterization of Guatemalan cul- Indices of amount of isolation could be de- 
ture as secular and individualistic with weak veloped on the basis of amount of movement 
familial institutions? of _ of persons and goods in and out of the 
an Tax points out that the Indian ete ; munity, , as well as the amount of mail and pA 


are highl ecialized among themselves 
functional importance of thise ‘contacts to 


and in continuous intercommunication.** He 
charac terizes each munici to, = however, ~_ the society is less readily dealt with, but this 
Kn factor is probably more significant than the 


quantity of 


tis 


4 or in they are 4 ‘based ¢ on 


undevel-- religion, etc., might fruitfully be derived 


from such data for single numerical compari-— 


Puc son with similar material from other societies 
“Folk Society,” p. 308. Taking population size account, one 
World View and Social Relations in Guate- would have an index of heterogeneity of 


roles. Iti is not is the only 
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FOLK- URBAN CONTINUUM 


ind of but its rele- simply, we can only tephrase ‘Redfield’ 


oa 
vance to degree of individualization and i im- aa exposition. The ideal type is a con- 


Redfield was with most of the thing to explain’ here. Any body of ‘ti 
¥ Tetical knowledge the social sciences 
ae 


each More important, “the tribute to our understanding of the e processes 
all presented varieties of traits with a com- - through which the characteristic traits ae 


"mon historical basis. It is relatively easy to interrelated. Fy 
the significance of traits which have” note the ngs that 


rgani- 
ther” pare the significance. of dif 
ferences between unrelated rites de ity, 
weight of evidence seems to be that, This 
irrespective of the merits of the folk- urban variable lends itself not only to” ecological 
continuum for theory building, the char- treatment 38 but to socio- 
acteristics of the ideal type: be opera- considerations of "communication. In other 
if _tionalized before relevant theory | can there at are bodies « of theory which; 
(3) The limited theoretical insight. G. P. a 
hes criticized the folk-urban con 
because it does not make use of his through whi to vary ‘together. 
torical, functional or psychological ‘theory Probably the “most valuable feature of 


\- and method. 86 Melville Herskovits antedates v ‘the continuum ‘is the fact that it pr provides a a i 
Lewis in dissatisfaction with the type cate- framework within which various theoretical 
gories because they emphasize form rather. & ‘may be integrated to provide ‘greater 


"process. 87 These criticisms point understanding of the nature and course of 
4 Accurately the basic nature of the continuum. culture change. ‘It is clear that ‘such theo- . 
Tt does deal with the form rather than with ‘s ‘retical y progress ; will involve the clarification, 
the content of culture traitsy As a predictive "refinement, and addition of important varia- 
a device it isa weak hypothesis. This doubt- Bee in such change. \Whether or not these — 


less accounts for the fact ‘that Redfield does" - developments ta take place v with the continuum 
not refer to it as a hypothesis at all. _ specifically. in “mind, d, they will, of necessity, 
It will place tl the continuum in its proper — have to take into account the cultural fact 


“a perspective | “if we we ask what utility r remains ~ ~ upon which the continuum rests. It is hardly 


for it, if it provides little exact fit” prophetic to predict that the linear contin- 


dictive value and no theory concerning will ‘evolve into 2 a “more complex and 


ization | function or process is involved.’To answer ae 
ses more it insightful construct. The ideal types 
‘useful as a basis for such development. 


volitics, 1943), pp. 133-136. 88 See, for example, Amos Hawley, Human Ecol- 


Man and His Works, New York: Alfred A : ‘York: 0, 


Knopf, 1948, pp. 604-07. - 
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4 
proportions va vary | by city than would have > been desirable. 
a size? How have these ‘proportions varied Three m main indices are used to measure 


ay THE DAILY MOVEMENT OF POPULATION INTO CENTR 


“\H 

we have rather detailed data and a empirical information| relating this 
correspondingly mature understanding re- has been collected first- hand 
garding “nighttime” Population—the Census, social ‘scientists, However, considerable 
- for example, being | primarily concerned with number of rather comprehensive studies of vay 
where residents sleep—we lack an adequate vehicle movements into CBDs | have e been 
Picture ¢ of daytime patterns. There are great conducted, mainly by traffic engineers: 
gaps in our knowledge of where metropolitan traffic analysis “control purposes. In 
residents are distributed while carrying out varying degree these studies have also re- 


= 


their jobs, their shopping and other daily the “number of entering “passengers. 
It is the findings from these “traffic sur- 
Specifically, this is study y examines the daily _veys”” that ‘have ‘bee tapped by this re 
"ness districts (CBDs) of middle-sized and Usable information was assembled 
a rge American cities. . The guiding question ome 63 cities, all but 10 of which had 1940 
has been: What proportion of « a metropolitan metropolitan populations of 100,000 or over. 
population enters: and accumulates i in the Fi ‘The number of adequate counts" in each 
CBD each weekday? Two other related ques- varied ‘from one statistical ‘measure to 


tions are also posed: How do t these entry the next, leaving more gaps in the ne findings 


an - Only limited discussion of the daily move- the Central Business District of Chicago, Chicago: | 


ment of of population into CBDs is ay available _ University of Chicago Press, 1949, provides oF: % 


ple most complete reporting for a single large city. 
as This also includes a bibliography of previous 
Revision of a paper read at the ‘annual meet- relevant research, pp. 247-267. 

ings of the Eastern Sociological Society held in During the summer of "1951 questionnaires 


‘This study was made peatiie | by a grant- -in-aid — = cities. Replies were received from 107 (or 68 per | 

research in the of Sociol- cent) of this list. (For ‘cities of 100, 000 or more 

Unive Dr. Earl L. Koos, is population, replies were received from 75 per cent.) 

irman, has facilitated the study. Dr. Gerald — From these replies and from the traffic survey re- 

a Breese, Princeton University, and Dr. Robert Klove, 4 ports sent for analysis, information was secured | 

vu. S. Bureau of the Census, have offered valuable for about 55 cities. Relevant statistics were ob- — 
- Suggestions. The author is also indebted to the — tained for 8 other cities rong correspondence 


darge number of municipal officials who have made and interlibrary loans. py 


available to him traffic study findings fr from their § ‘In the original assembly of information n from | oe 


respective cities, the many traffic surveys examined some additional 
Since the present research was ‘started, the or alternative measures were recorded. The final 


ww S. Bureau of the Census has for the first time selection of the time period, 7 AM.to7P.M.,re ( .2 


ia into the daytime population field by under- sulted from this being modal for the cordon counts 2 
taking ‘to prepare, for the Federal Civil Defense examined (from which type of count measures 6 
‘Administration, estimates of daytime and night- and ¢ derive). This necessitated the adjustment of 4 
ae time population by zones within ‘specified cities.” Ss most origin-destination survey findings to this same _ 
(News note by Lowell T. Galt, The American Stat- 12-hour basis. For a combination as reasons pedes 
6 (February, p. 5.) trian movements were excluded. 


“Haverford, April 5-6, 1952, were sent to appropriate municipal officials in 4 
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y (b) destination ratio, and (c) accumulation ‘ to a vary ing ratio, based on a smoothed re- en 


(a) The total number of persons entering the Time series covering - 4 or more years could — 


CBD as passengers during the 12-hour be developed for only about a half dozen 


period, 7 A. M-- P.M. This includes. both cities. Hence, again, we must rely on av erages ¢ 
with destinations in the CBD from group 


from groupings of cities, impeding direct and _ 
conclusive interpretations, as to time- -series 
ag nations in the CBD during this same No "standard areal definition of a CB a 
period, 7 A.M.-7 P.M. This generally has bene followed in out traffic 
c) The maximum accumulation of persons small as represent only, the “core 
io the CBD, typically sometime between CBD; in another | city the district may have 
3 P.M. This includes been “unusually | large. An adjustment 4 


standardization procedure at le least partially 


M. 


to cor cope e with this ‘difficulty has already been 


Each of these measures is then expressed reported, in collaboration with Gerald 
in ratio | form—as the number of persons per Breese.’ In this previous reporting a ‘single 
1,000 -metropolitan-district population—thus and constant ‘ ‘standard” ratio of CBD 
facilitating comparisons. These three main acreage to metropolitan population ‘was as- 
_ measures are termed: (a) entrance ratio, sumed. In the present study | this i is modified 


A major problem involves the existence i in the final column of Table 1. The stand- _ 2 

of two quite different traffic survey systems. vf ardization procedure consists of ome oe 
older system, the cordon count, con- adjusting each city’s. entrance, destination, 
a sists of counting vehicles as they cross an and accumulation ratios to estimates of what 

| cordon surrounding the . they would have been had that city’s CBD 

conden counts “come the data 1 for ac acreage been standard for its size. by 
measures and ¢ . The other system, no means solves the basic of what 

as the “destination survey, has _ been areal I definition of a be. 


are cottarredie at home and drivers are of the CBD has been as ‘defined for traffic 
x interviewed as they enter the metropolitan — study purposes, and pron ides a means of fad 
a area or as they park in the CBD . Where — 

2 this is done on na sampling | basis, the results take unusual acreage differentials 

‘inflated to provide an estimate of total count. 

Br Generally speaking, these two types of ‘The first set of Gndin gs, showing the va vari- “ 
not been carried out con-— ation ‘fi ratios by | _city size, sum- 
currently for the si ‘same city, that the the marized graphically i in Figure ‘1 (with 
relation between measures" a and b or be- porting figures Table 2). 


_ tween measures b and c could not t be si studied me - For the middle- sized American city 


| a directly city by city. Rather, a averages for ie e., from a half to one million metropolitan 


clusters of cities within given city-size and population), 4 400 to 500 persons per 
time-period groupings computed and 1 900 metropolitan population ch 


a 6 For a discussion of a parallel problem see ry 

gut “Ecological Correlations and the Behav 
a comprehensive feview a ac ior of Individuals,” | American Sociological Review 
"bibliography of traffic surveys, especially the origin- 15 (June, 1950), pp. 


destination type of survey, see Robert E. Barkley, Donald L. Foley and Gerald Breese, “The 


Wie 


Origin-Destination Surveys and Traffic Volume Standardization of Data Showing Daily Population 
_ Studies, Washington, D. _ C : Highway Research Movement into Central Business Districts,” Land — 
Board, No. 11, 1951. Economics, (November, 1951), pp. 348-353. 
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“Metropolitan Number Mean Number of Acres Mean Number of 
Gha in CBD as Reported in CBD per 1,000 
Population Which Traffic Surveys Metropolitan-District 4 


250-499 

750-999 

1,000-1 

* Findings from the of 34 cities surveys conducted between 

and 1948) have been merged with findings for 51 cities (traffic surveys made between 1924 and 1950) | bg 
in the present study. In reporting the total of 79 cities, all overlap has been eliminated. (See Ss. 2 ‘ight 
Hitchcock and R. H. Burrage, “Some Travel and Parking irom Studies.” 


Roads, 26 6 (June, 1950), Table 2, p. A, 


1 week kday. This entrance ratio “Tina, 1950), 
‘ager pow inversely with city size. Fo or ‘the « cities “entrants s exceeds the entire e metropolitan pop- 
studied there is a spread of entrance- ulation. At the other extreme New York 
_ group means from 665 (for cities from 100, . City’ s estimated entrance ratio is only 14 ss mean. 
milion For this s ‘middle- sized group 
- or more population). The largest single en- (one half to ) one million population), : about — : 
trance ratio is 047 (Charlotte, Caro- 225 to 240 per 1,000 metropolitan 
population daily have destinations in the 
re "fe CBD. Thi “destination ratio also varies in- 
4 versely with city size, but not to the 
20, that the entrance ratio varies. In the data 
7 A.M.- 7 PM. this study, the highest 


1950 


of. every 3 ‘metropolitan residents. 
‘ BD! The accumulation ratios | prove ove to be 
even ‘steadier than the entrance and destina- 


_tion ratios. For a rather broad Tange of city 


Manhattan south of 61st Street. “The entrance 
§00- — ratio (mean for the years, 1940 1948) for the 
889 ER very y large district was 244. Adjusted by the 


TION 
vermont acreage standardization process used in the re 


mainder of the study, this ratio dropped to ‘147, 
which because of the magnitude of its adjustment 
and the uniqueness of New York's situation is an 
to admittedly abstract figure. It is reported here merely _ 
it would ‘seem to represent an estimated 
minimum entrance ratio for American | ities. 
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2. STANDARDIZED MEAsuREs oF Datty PopuaTion Movement Into CENTRAL 


Metropolitan Mean No. of Persons per 1,000 Metropolitan Population Intermeasure Ratios 
District With Destina- CBD at Time Dest’sto Accum. to Accum. to 
Population Entering CBD, tions in CBD, of Maximum Entrants Dest’s Entrants 
(inl 000s) PAM P.M. 7A. M.- -7P.M. Accumulation (Col. 5 (Col. (Col. 7 


“Traffic ‘Sex the y years rs 1936-1940 and 1946-1950 were used as representative of contempo- 


rary, reasonably normal conditions. The war years, 1941-1945, were excluded since their ratios tended __ ] 
be _abnormally low. ratios" have” been standardized, adjusting fo for CBD acreage and and ( 4 


pe... used and the “second poe represents "the total number of cities used. In the ‘total figures for 
these N columns, overlapping city figures have been eliminated. 
© The ratio column totals are arithmetic means of the 6 size-group figures, each group weighted i! 
ee 4 evenly. In each of the three cases where there is no figure for the 2-3 million population group, the 
mean of the three smaller size groups was averaged with the mean of the two available larger rae -group = 


lit : mum | accumulation of persons” within the the the en entrance ratio is slightly downward for 
olitan CBD amounts to between 9 per cent “and “cities over 1 million population , falling from 


in the | 92 per. cent of the metropolitan { population. — tee 264 in in the late 1920s to 235 in the late | 
The per-1,000-population ratios range from 1940s, the ratios atios for cities under 1 


90 to 115. For cities in the 100, 000-2 50,000 
3 class” ‘the ra ratio. averages about 115 and for 
; the very largest cities it drops” gh PERSONS ENTE 

60 or 70. ‘Excluding cities over 2 million, CITIES WITH Jn 


range in individual city 


METR. POPUL, & OVER 


PERSONS ENTER-| 


ratios is from 63 3 (Milwaukee, 1948) to ag 
(4) In general, the ratio of persons enter- 
the CBD to persons with destinations 
the CBD to maximum accumulation of per- — 
sons at any one time during the day is se 
about 4: 2: 1. This ratio holds most t true for 
cities having from half to one million on metro- SMALLER 
politan population and varies somewhat for 
smaller or larger than this, as shown 
in the final three columns of Table 2. rie 
It is not possible to offer very convincing 
ata on. time- series trends. s. Figure 2 (sup- ; 
by Table 3) sun summarizes such 
formation as can be reported. It 1936-194 1946~ 
-Roted that that ‘the statistics for the period 1931- 
re very -incompl ete and that even 2. Daily Population Movement into 


the trend figures for the other periods | are ¢ tral Business Districts, for Medium and for Large ei, ¥ 


tentative in their n Cities, by 5-Year Periods from 1926-1950. [Note: 
ature, Upper portions of bars to be read as extending to 


by the \ 


(1) The Iong-range or secular trend in 0 base line. Footnotes in source, Table 3, 
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million rose. from to 622 during this and of consumer goods fo 
same period, a gain of over 50 per cent. 
secular trends are most accurately (©) The ratio climbed sharply following the 


B a seen in the averages for 1926-30, 1936-40 _—the war, hitting a peak in the period — 


: 4946-1948. It has since dropped slightly, 
and 1946-50 considered as a series. Bis a, oe _ This marked rise following the war seems _ aM 


No long range trend in the ratio of to reflect the high level of employment, 
_ persons accumulating in the CBD can shopping and other business activity, 
with any certainty. would appear, both within the CBD with its consequent 
drawing effect, and throughout the “city, 
rat the result that more persons move 


TABLE 3. OF Movenext INTO CentRAL 


than 1 million Less than million 1million or more 
million metropolitan 1 million metropolitan metro- 


1926-30 (6/3) (7/8) 264 (3/1) 02 
= 1936-40 (11/10) $14 (13/9) 224 (6/6) 107 2 8 30 


. * As in Table 2, each ratio in the first sr ratio por wae represents number of persons per 1,000 met- 
ae, ropolitan- district population. These ratios have been standardized (1) adjusting for CBD acreage and (2) 
: _ excluding pedestrian entrants. Destination ratios were — since they were not available ‘Prior to 1944, 


—~' ratio column totals are are arithmetic means of the 4 or s a time- ried ratios i in each ¢ *, 


trends for specific cities is. not reproduced 
here. because of its size and 2 
a the fact that the CBD holds a position of — § 


Vital fu functional ‘importance. In the broadest 


terms, is, we have shown that about 1 person 
varie ions "for every 5 “metropolitan residents has 


q 
ratio ‘(the ‘single 1 ratio for which the Teast one destination in the during 
‘most information on a historical is weekday. ‘head person every 


available) during the past 30 years: 


uring year 10 residents will be found in the C CBD in 


ratio during the” early afternoon at peak accumulation. 
These l-in-5 and -in-10_ ratios are 


accuratel descriptive for f about 
a ly ptive r cities o a 


After bing back i in the Taillion metropolitan population, As 
oo 41, the ratio again dropped during World © ——— 


is also likely that straight line ‘interpolation 
War Il. TI. This dre drop w as apparently have overstated metropolitan population 


to transportation curbs, heavy war ing this war period for many cities, with the net 
industry employment with» long hours, effect of lowering the entrance ratios. 
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eet larger, the ratios tend to drop. F for smaller ee If the findings from this study are to = 


active adults were included in the pop-— of research endeavor. main 


on American cities. such an idea’ (2) The identification’s 
might easily be led to believe that relatively subcenters outside the CBD 
fewer persons have daily business in the commercial, ‘educational, etc.- —to which per- 
now than in former years. The present sons ar are drawn during the day. 
study, tentative though findings are, With ‘Tespect to the former, the following 
Re would indicate that the CBDs of our largest _ deserve stress: A breakdown of entry and ae 
cities (i.e., one million and over) are holding _ destination figures by type of transportation _ 
th their own as measured by the entrance and and by time of entry; the nature of intra- 
accumulation ‘ratios used indices, and CBD movements, including those by pedes- 
that the CBDs of medium-sized cities (from trians; the purposes for which persons” have 
100,01 000 to 1 million) are gaining. Whether (employment, shopping, pro- 
the level of economic activity in the period fessional office visits, etc. ) and the relative sis 
following World War II has been importance | of each purpose; parking and 
.  traffic- -congestion problems along with possi- 
solutions; and the future prospects of 
1946-50 entrance accumulation ratios CBDs in the 


00 draw ‘more persons per 1, ,000 metropolitan as manufacturing, retail trade, provision of 


to 1, ‘It does not require profound to education, but various ways by 

so much for medium-sized cities than into outlying centers. 


~ | for the very large ones. The smaller the - city, further step would involve study of the at, 


the more likely is the CBD to funnel traffic. daily population movement into” ‘and ac- 
But the fact that a larger ratio of “persons cumulation within such subcenters. We also 
destinations in and accumulate in the he sufficient information on the degree to 
smaller cities deserves attention. These higher rer + which different types of facilities are use 
tatios for the smaller cities apparently indi-| during any one visit to the subcenter. 


functions in the. ‘smaller ’s CBD. a The or origin-destination type traffic ant 
question can be raised (not answered by the | parking surveys are now providing valuable in- 


_ tapped by urban sociologists. 
be before ‘various types of facilities: do "11 Svend Riemer has reported a research inves- _ 


; spread to outlying locations, tigation relating to this problem and has suggested 
ge: Another ¢ query: if in the smallest city-size the term, ‘ ‘walking distance area,” as applying to 
investigated (100,000—250,000) there the situation in which an urban resident finds a 


number of different facilities within walking dis- 
are "about 250 destinations ‘in the CBD for tance of each other. He listed five types of walking # 


every 1,000 ‘metropolitan residents and if in distance areas: residential, occupational, educa- 
a larger cities only 170 or so out of the 1,000 tional, commercial, and associational. (See his “Vil- _ 
i have CBD destinations, how is the difference lagers in Metropolis,” British Journal of Sociology, — 
of 80 destinations (per 1,000 residents) 2 (March, 1951), esp. pp. 37-40.) There has also 


: been relevant research by English Ir hers, — 
= glish social researche 
accounted Are these other 80 destin a- including Tom Brennan, Dennis Ruth 


Glass, and and Charles ae ety 


“4 
present study) as to how large a city must == on this phase and wit well be Sater a 


than it did twenty years ago. amusement, governmental administration and 
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“report is concerned urban configuration and that Chicago epito- 
with the recent work of European in in- the American city.2 Although the 
a ._vestigators, , and represents an attempt | literature of urban sociology includes an im- 
to bring their findings into the perspective pressive amount of fragmentary material 


™ of urban ecology as we know it in this foreign cities, it was difficult until recently _ 


= cite a single ecological study of a Euro- 

first studies by American sociologists “pean city, that is, a ‘study in which the 
of metropolitan” communities outside object « of analysis is the functional entity 
a United States began to “appear only a few composed of a social structure in a par- 
years ago.’ They demonstrated clearly that ticular physical setting, al 
modern patterns of the Latin American seems to the writer that such | 
city were derived from a colonial formula crucial to this specialty at the pi present time. 
marked by rigorous city- -building specifica- good many principles can be formulated 
ee tions, both legal and customary. Generaliza- on the basis of the great mass of ‘more or - E 
tions based upon our own cities, which have less ecological research published in this: 
Be been characterized by violent and irregular — country, but we do not know what degree — 

growth, | very little planning construc- of generality to attach to them. It is still 
tion control, and by speculation in land impossible to determine which of the re- | 

values, are not applicable elsewhere in the corded phenomena are local accidents 


hemisphere. Thus, for example, North Ameri-. ‘i which are essential to the urban way of life, 


can cities almost invariably exhibit a rough ‘Until quite recently, urban sociology had 5 

correlation between the status of residents _ only a shadowy existence on the Continent. — = 

their distance the commercial In part this indifference seems to have 

center » well as d decreasing residential stemmed f from the identification of sociology 4 

density toward the periphery . These gra- asa branch of speculative philosophy, which . 
dients are usually reversed in Latin America. still inhibits empirical research everywhere 
‘The more subjective 2 aspects of urbanism also in Europe. Then too, the scarcity of funds — 


appear in a ‘different light south of the and facilities for empirical work 


_ border. A considerable degree of community — been favorable for large- -scale team projects. 
integration and. cultural stability may often Despite this persisting handicap there has 
be found within the semi-autonomous struc-— been an impressive development of 
research in France (and elsewhere ir 
We have often on the assump- __ 
erican city the normal Ww he launchi asa 
ith t unching of urban socio ogy as 
specialty, Burgess wrote, “In the United States, the 
Paper meeting the transition from a rural to an urban civilization, 
_ American Sociological Society held in Chicago, S ep- though beginning later than in Europe, has taken 
tember 5-7, 1951. if not more rapidly and completely, at any 
 - See, among | others, Norman S. Hayner, “ on rate more logically in its most characteristic forms.” 


fico City: Its Growth and Configuration,” American Ernest W. Burgess in “The Growth of ‘the City 
Journal of Sociology, L (January, 1945). “Crimino- An Introduction to a Research Project,” The Cit 
genic Zones in Mexico City,” American Sociological Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
Review, XI (August, 1946). Asael T. “The of the older textbooks and a recent 
oe of a Latin American City,” in E. B. Reuter treatise have been the sources usually asi upon 
= (ed.), Race and Culture Sher York: European material: See Niles Carpenter, The 
‘McGraw-Hill, 1934. Harry B. and Audrey E. Haw- Sociology of City Life, New York: Longmans, 
thorn, “The Shape of a City: Some Observations — Green, 1931. Pitirim Sorokin and C. C. Zimmer- 
on Sucre, Bolivia,” Sociology and Social Research, he man, Principles of Rural- ‘Urben Sociology, New 
(November-December, 1948). Theodore Cap- York: Henry Holt, 1929. Robert E. Dickinson, 
“The Social Ecology of * City Region and Regionalism, 
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RANCE 
pony in few years since the war.* 
are the of Auxerre disconnected, but takes together, they 


Among the significant studies in structure in France. 


progress should be cited the interesting work degree of centralization in F rance 
_ of Jean LaPierre in the Marseille region, , and = 


appears to depend upon a variety 
he monumental study of the ‘ ‘social ethnog- but is always less" marked 
y” of Paris by a team headed by P. H. would be expected in American 
Chaumbart de Lauwe.° Meanwhile, and community of comparable size. It is not a 
ginning somewhat earlier, the human g geog-— function of increasing community. ‘size 
raphers have developed an impressive litera-_ any regular relationship — and, in the major 
_ ture on dwelling types, the d distribution of metropolitan areas, there is some evidence 


“economic functions, and the evolution of centralization has declined since = 
street plans—including the methodologically Middle A Ages. Schaeffer and Chaumbart d 
valuable and his are able to demonstrate the absence 


t time. 
ulated 


ore Or 
n this 


degree 


of concentration 


useful of ‘the present state 

- knowledge and research in this area will soon be | 12 

in the published proceedings of _ the ther ‘ot 
Deuxitme Semaine Sociologique held in Paris in genera spiral movement, inwar¢ uy irected, 
March 1951. Georges Friedmann (ed.), Villes et but without convergence to a central | point, — 


Campagnes: Civilisation urbaine et civilisation rur-— and the volume of this spiral movement ap- _ 
en France, Bibliothéque Générale de Ecole 


lar 


5 Charles Bettelheim and Suzanne Frére, Une The maximum height buildings ‘in 
ville Francaise moyenne: Auxerre en 1950: Etude French cities has been limited at least since 
de structure sociale et urbaine. Paris: Armand Colin, the fourteenth century, and the only | sky- 


Scrapers 1n | in the country | are in semi-suburban 
e, a anlieue: une torme mo 
“L’opinion politique dans une commune de banlieu added the extreme durability of construction 
sous la Troisitme République. Bobigny de 1850 a and the historical autonomy of ‘specialized | i 
1914”; L. A. Lavandeyra, “Saint-Maur-des-Fossés” urban districts, it is easy to understand 
a ers chnaetier a repartition geo 
a du personnel d’une grande usine de la banlieue pari- aspects of the French pattern. 


_ sienne.” Published together as Etudes sur la Ban Indeed, , without the influence of uncon- 


lieue de Paris, Paris: Armand Colin, 1950. trolled land values, spatial distributions in 
& Louis" Chevalier, La formation de la popula- France are often singularly _inexpressive of 
tion Parisienne au XIX siécle, Presses Universitaires 


§Summarized in Gaston Bardet, Le Nouvel Ur- community of moderate size in Southern 


Paris : Vincent Fréal, 1948. France which, almost at first glance, shows 
‘ EZ Organized under the general heading of “Eco- an unusually distinct social cleavage and an _ 
logie de PAgglomeration Parisienne,” the project is a 


equally marked physical division. Yet, 
the work of a social ethnography | team housed a f an f fae 
the Musée de l’Homme (Centre d’Etudes careful examination , the association o 
Région Parisienne) under the general sponsorship social structure with the spatial pattern: 


of the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques. The methods _ found to be quite ‘irregular. Neither the distri- 
used in the construction of base maps, and the by 


diurnal ution of the population by social class, nor 
Movements represent, in the opinion of the writer, the distribution of institutions “class 


a distinct refinement of current American practice. — affiliation, conforms bab fundamental s 


x = 
tat 
~ 
— __Elhai and Schaeffer,® on the suburbs of Paris, | (1) The familiar ecological principles @ 
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ckinson, Documentation Universitaire, 1951. This volume,  12Gerald Breese, The Daytime Popi 
Oxford _ ‘Strongly Marxist in its interpretation, contains an the Central Business District in Chicago, 

general bibliography of urban geography. University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
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tial division to any been continuously enforced centuries, 


other precise demarcation."* In many cities variations of land values ar 
2 Dispersion of population is similarly in- further res 
eA conspicuous in the French city. There is no torical © monuments, ‘palaces, “churches an 


uniform tendency for density to decrease pa parks, which are "almost completely im- 


4 ie toward the periphery, even in Paris with its movable, in what might otherwise be a cen- 


institutions. To match the middle-class university, 


history of expansion. Finally, there t tral commercial district. te ahh 
is no reason to believe that as the urban Ww ithout the sorting out of land-uses and 
population increases, the average density of _ population types under the influence of dif- 


1e. "The point has not made more nificance. The “siting of slums, factories, 


explained in simple monetary terms. 

_— Many French suburbs are of ancient origin: real estate market can no longer be regarded | F 
Nimes, for example, must have been ex- as the principal agency regulating urban 
‘suburbanized in Roman times. growth and no equally simple mechanism 
These suburbs, however, do not seem to be takes its place. 


a ssociated with a The» variety of structure found in _Euro 


tion 
approached 
which w originally sprung— 
a consideration of land 


land values are sharply | limited in ‘France f by 


the limitation of of building height heights, ‘which tas so well ‘on the ican scene, 


dominance of land \ values over -site- deter- 
__ 18 Aix-en-Provence. The city, which has a popu- mination is no longer what it used to be — 


lation of 27,000, is characterized by extreme social _ even in the United States. The comstalitten. ; 


differentiation. The number of rentiers, profession- — 
als and white-collar persons is high, and they are Of central business districts, the deconcen- 


class, extraordinarily secure, while at the same tration of industry, the “suburbanization | of Be q 
ime the working class is extremely solidary. The — - the lower income groups, and the vast ex 
- community possesses a small university, a court of py pansion of ‘urbanized areas in the last twenty 


appeals, limited health resort facilities, some local * = SRS 

po ewan a medical center, some suburban functions, — years, all tend together to increase the n num- 
amd serves as a market center for a very large _ ber of of alternate locations f for any , particular rs 
rural area. About 40 per cent of the electorate are group or function, and therefore “compel 
te the to pay increasing attention to more subtle 
ties o e extreme righ » including a substantial — 
faction. Public. ‘opinion “show ial factors than the straightforward compulsions 


real separation of these two halves of the commu- _ be (2), Rural- urban migration in France has . 
nity is illustrated by the tendency to double at not depended upon the growth of the tota 13 


opulation, and mobility of the urban popu- 
there is a strong “popular” extension university; the lation h t be ti f po 
theatres, the bus-lines, and the restaurants are as n as not been unc 


segregated a as s they might be under of the population. 


Fe Me varieti of avior rangin 
children the ‘paral ‘activity 4 eties: behavior lor rangM 


the 
1 
Communist Party. status s achievement to migratory farm 


The community divided as work under er the general heading of social 


: ce well, into an Old Town and a New Town, separated — “mobility is nowhere better illustrated than 


medieval street plan and has many 14th cen-— 
te houses, while the New Town, designed under ‘ _ 14The functioning of the real-estate market i , 
a _ Cardinal Mazarin is an early example of “modern” Sy is admirably described in Jules Romains’ 2 
city planning, with broad rectangular streets, archi- novel Men of Good Will, in connection. with 
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2 
the ‘social since” types of “set 
‘Revolution. = == cam be found in the United 
As” everyone knows, the surge varieties of internal adaptation, of spatial — 
which has since overtaken the rest of the patterning, of architectural structure, and o 
world | came to France and ran its course _ change. This may be only an ‘elaborate state- 
early, so that even without the c catastrophic ment of the cbvious, but some of its impli- 
of World War I, it would have been cations are interesting, 
the first Western. country to show an absolute | = It is difficult to -estionnte. the e extent to 


decline of population. ~The demographic his- our 


which the physical uniformity of our own 
= - tory has actually been somewhat more com- cities has colored our general view of th the i 

; plicated than this suggests, but it remains urban ¢ environment. It is probable, for ex: 
a true that no civilized area had so limited a ample, that many of the features of the con- _ 

growth of population after 1800. (The rela- - ventional ecological di diagram depend in large 

ive stability of population and a certain upon an 


tability of _Tesources- account 


emerges surprisingly i in the studies of Bettel- block arrangements described by Lavedan 
heim and Chevalier is that none of this in- only ; a very few are commonly utilized in 

-terfered with a very” high rate of Thus, only one of our large 
| migration. For centuries the Himalayan niso- ¢ cities has a radial plan; none, to the writer’s al : 
lation of the provincial town has been a knowledge, , Shows the separated sector plan, 


literary and popular theme i in France. . How- the bone system of related t ter- 


throughout the country. Ww hat Of types: of -strest plans. and ‘a 


ity of 30, 000 selected on a series of neutral 
criteria similar to those used i in the selection sota, where a svidiron plan has been — 


the falsity ona steep precipice, is fairly representative. 


stead that -three- fourths of the populati on periods of growth. 
“were not native to the town , that 92 per Even apart from the walls and for tifica- 
a cent of all married couples included at least tions, the historical squares and formal: 
One non- native. It should be t remembered gardens, the canals, and other specific antiq- 
that this refers to a community whose | popu- ities, the sheer | diversity of spatial patterns 
lation has not increased sharply since 1801. in French cities points up, by contrast, the _ 
Similarly, Chevalier is able to show, using startling uniformity to which 1 we are 
_ documentary sources which ‘any American customed from Maine to Texas. Thus, | 
a - investigator would envy, that throughout the _ modern streets in Paris include some which = 
nineteenth century the proportion of Pari- are much wider and others which are much — 
_ | sians born in Paris remained at about one- narrower than any streets in New Yo rk. We © 
third, that i in-migration (in concordance with unfamiliar, in the United States, with 
Stouffer’s intervening opportunity hy poth- the double street, the covered street, the 
esis) was based on real differences in ‘wages pedestrian street, or the stairway street. ae 4 
and working conditions, was specialized by - Such a simple device as the arcading of a 
- occupation by region, and was directed from _ shopping area is uncommon in this country, — a 
each province toward particular sections of _ although arcades would be far more func- 
| metropolis. asin ti in Minneapolis than in Toulouse. 
‘ae _ (3) A third finding which n may be drawn _ Much the same thing may be said of the 
from: the French data is that France—and the public place, 


Europe generally—pres esents mo ide, the patio, the river- 
Bettelheim and Frere, op. ‘eit. » p. 258 (above Pierre Lavedan, des Villes, Paris: 


translation by the present author). Caltinard, 
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front qi quai, the bridge, the hillside terrace, peripheral di district i is : less certain. One of th 


and most important, , the family dwelling u unit. . two suburban studies previously cited traces 


cities, ‘not in all ‘munity identification sub- 
of the investigators of the -Latin- urb.2° Even the latter case, however, 
se American — city have been struck by the © what remains is a greater intensity of inter-_ 
former significance of the barrio as a than we should: find any- 
of identification as a functional 


size will rank of can be fitte 
disappearance of barrio and dif- With an increasing volume of studies fro 
ferentiation. parts of the world “1 such conceptua 
French situation is far more complex. vagueness” becomes “increasingly wasteful, 
Anciently, all cities of any y consequence were Studies of foreign cities will soon have served 
a divided into quarters, and these survive in _ their initial purpose of widening the pa. 
the largest cities (Paris, Marseilles, Lyons), spective of American scholars, but this can 
many of the middle-sized cities (Nice, hardly be justified as their sole or principal 
Throughout France and the "Low Counties, information about the urban settlements of eo 
‘differentiation by quartier seems to be even the world has immediate value. Because each ~ Be | 
more _ conspicuous tt than in in n modern Latin city is a social configuration of some im 

The quartier is in a real sense a com- ‘vidual cities has a double function—preser- 
munity, Fully developed, it has its distinct vation of particular local data in convenien 
Pv slang its local industry and commerce, form, an and the formulation of generalizations 
‘its housing forms, , family types, collective which will hold for given conditions, regard- 

attitudes, formal associations , and often ‘its Tess of locality. But unless different studies — 
‘own dialect and folklore. The quartier tends” data in more or less standard 
to be clearly demarcated even where it does _ form, neither the descriptive nor the ex 
pe not correspond to an administrative division. perimental possibilities of comparative oa, 
xs In Paris, where the arrondissement is both can be developed. dike : 
an administrative and an electoral unit, some is obvious" any “scheme for the 
ae arrondissements like te XVIth and the Xth_ - construction of an urban profile, applicable — 
correspond to quartiers, others do not. to any urban agglomeration, must into 
ae ‘It : appears that quartiers, once fully de- account a a number of factors which lie in nthe 


ge veloped, tend to be "exceedingly stable, per- usual province of geography. Thus a possible — Me 

haps more so than rural settlements. Thus division of the material might run as follows: 


have been continuous since very early times. Lavandeyra. 
uch a tradition can surV ive in a Note, among others, the Lund Studies in Ge-— e 


ography, published by the Royal University 
_ Kant and others, Studies in Rural Urban Inter-— 
the same meaning. The is and action, 1951; the work of Rene Koenig and his 
iZ far more definitely defined than the neighborhood, students on conurbanization in Switzerland ; recent | 
although McKenzie used neighborhood i in this sense papers in Plan (Schweizerische Zeitschrift file 2 
his pioneer stuc study of Columbus and it is und Fr. 


22 


| 
wiahility low-rent public housirg project,!® an- | | 4 
has to do with the continued social viability in a low public : a a 
a 
| 
so. As the writer has noted in a report on than in the United States. gocic 
18 Middle (5) It appears very clearly 
American cities on which ecological informa- analysis of foreig inclu 
ing. 
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— comparative study of migration can 
“a a 4 scarcely ignore the effect of the distribution 


= analysis of structure, which inv 


quires techniques s which combine cartography esoteric terminology, and progressively less 


| 


STRUCTURE IN FRANCE 

cs ion, ‘Area, from: the beginning, that: ho 
‘insulation of the two literatures from each 
Locational Elements | other is an unfortunate accident. . Actually, 
(3) Site Elements however, there seem to have been a number 4 
(4) Migration and Spatial Mobility of cogent reasons for the separation of the 
field of urban studies into two compartments. 
) = In the first place, the general uniformity of 
This is by no means a a logically inevitable urban plans in the United States had some- a 
schema but it may serve to indicate the the effect of holding the | physical set- 
general ¢ area which must be included in such _ ting constant. In the second place, the im- a 
a profile. It will be noted that each of the mediate - objectives” of the e earlier studies . 
six categories contains items conventionally somewhat transcended | the description 
drawn from the academic of both particular communities. a 
sociology and geography. the time e of its urban so- 
Thus, the 1 measurement of ‘density should delegy was devoted to the demonstration of 
include both land density and room-crowd- such matters: as the fundamental orderliness 
ing. Locational elements include natural with social characteristics were dis- 
water routes as well as the delineation of tributed in space, and with the importance | 
service ar areas. Site elements, although largely of sub-cultural differences within the 
geographic, will include specification of parently unstructured urban milieu. 
housing forms, which ar are culturally imposed. The alee well established, little 


~ 


mains of the original objectives to which t the ; 


early studies were directed. Nevertheless, a 
of resources upon the selection of migrants. * change of focus is never easily achieved. 
olves Recent has continued to follow the 
Close study of distributions of all kinds Te traditional paths with progressively more 


s statistical reporting. Even the descrip-— interesting 
‘tion of social structures includes: such It would appear both foreign and 
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o their mutual distrust in favor of active 4 
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NUMBER of studies have sought to es- economic "position variations ji in at 
tablish relationships between race tudes toward Negroes, the studies avail- 
and social Class or socio- able _ Suggest that there is. no 


have been: ‘with establish such relationships, it 
_ in respondent status as related to race atti- they exist, may be ae, to the fact that 
Benj ~ tudes. The present study differs from fF previ- concern in such studies ! 
ous investigations in that concern is not. of the respondent only.* ‘This cancers with 
3 ir with variations in -Tespondent status but one side of the status picture may neglect 
but also with variation in the status of the important situational considerations. = ong 
: person toward whom attitudes are expressed. Where merely the respondent’: status is 
Thus we are able to establish status dif- considered, the status factor is not mean- 
ferentials, defined as the difference in socio- ingfully introduced into the testing s situation 
economic status between the respondent only into p post factum analysis and in- 
a the  attitude-object, and to relate these as terpretation. When the Negro’s occupational 
to attitudes. status as well as the respondent’ s status 
| kane this research the respondents are a variable i in the testing situation, the status — 
4 white, », male adults of widely varying socio- 3 factor m may be expected to become more 


conomic status. The attitude-objects are 4 meaningful | to > the | respondent . Status con- 


AX 


‘Negroes. Variation in the Negro’s status is _ sciousness of the respondent can be ex- 2 * 
achieved by specifying his occupation in the pected to increase with the introduction of 


items of the scales used in this study. occupational status into the picture. Status other s 
= For purposes of illustration let us visualize being necessarily | relative, the status of the — a of the 


‘two status hierarchies. Whites occupy posi- __ respondent may be in some degree defined 2 
4 _ tions on one, Negroes are’ ranged along th the by the respondent’ s comparison of f his own f 
7 ig other. The white looks across (or up or occupation: with that of the Negro in the | 


_ down) at the Negro and responds to him. We situation. 


to know just what effect the status of 
the white in relation to the status of the tie, Eugene Horowitz, “Attitudes: Social 


4 towne! etuk Classes,” Chapter VI, Part IV, in Otto Klineberg, 
between haracteristics of the American Negro, York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 223. 
social class and d prejudice, ‘Horowitz con- 8 Other reasons for failure to establish in rela- 
cludes, “With respect to the r problem of the tionships. may be cited. Most investigators ha 
he poly arable, -ents—parenta occupation being the index of socio- 


economic status. Exceptions to this are those public 
tees * The author is indebted to Dr. Brewton Berry Bona polls which have included one or a roel 
and Dr. Raymond F. Sletto for advice in connection items on opinions about minority group _members. " 
with this research , and also to Dr. Clifford Kirk- — =. is doubtful, however, that we learn much about 
* patrick, Dr. Karl F. Schuessler and Dr. Albert K. _ the person who endorses or rejects a single state- 
« Cohen for tl sal criticism of the manuscript of this ment . The person who says ‘ “T like Negroes” te $ 
report. === veals his attitudes much more clearly i in the remarks | 
|} The status differentials were also related to following the “but,” which are usually forthcom- | 
indirect assessments of prejudice and to indices of ing, but for which the pollster does not 
=e but | these analyses are not wait. One piece of research in which scales were 
4 presented in this paper. The findings presented here administered to adults did establish systematic rela- 
ba are from Chapters 5 and 6 of the author’s Ph.D. tionships between race attitudes and status vari- 
«dissertation, Status Differentials and Social Dis- bao See Paul Hatt, “Class and Ethnic Attitudes,” 
tance: A Study Thinking, Ohio State American Sociological Review, 13 19 8), 
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NEGRO- WHITE STATUS DIFFERENT! 
he STUDY DES SIGN 


. A series of four scales was constructed to sak de ind Social Distance, the de sy 


4 
_ Measure social distance in four areas * of gree of proximity permitted in interpersonal © 


social interaction. The rationale involved in ia interaction. The items range from casual 


interpersonal contacts to intimate friendship. 


do with the question of whether race atti- These scales were designed ‘measure 


- tudes are general or specific. It is suggested epee distance toward the following attitude-_ 
by many students that prejudice objects: (a) Toward Negroes in eight 
posite of several “components.” Assuming ferent occupations. Two occupations were” 


- this to be the case, it follows that both the — selected for each of four occupational status % 


validity and the sensitivity of the -categories—professional, business, } “Shite 


e greater where there ‘is increased homo- ne ollar,” and “working man.” The specific . 


geneity of item- content in ‘scales which pur- occupations u sed were: doctor, lawyer, big 


_ port | to measure race attitudes. business executive, banker, owner-manager 


separate scales, each dealing. with a small store, bookkeeper, ‘machine oper- 


a particular kind of relationship, are em- — ator, and ditch digger. (b) Toward nafs. a 
ployed here in an effort to gain greater homo- eight different occupations. The « occupa- 


- geneity of content. These scales are intended tions are the same as in (a) above. (c) 


to measure: Residential Distance, the Toward “The Average Negro Man.” 


degree’ of residential proximity the respond "Toward “The Average White Man.”7 
ship between the and the om THE SCALE CONSTRUC UCTION PROCEDURE 
tude object is simply a spatia one, no  socia 
or physical contact being “specified in the ‘The items: of the scales were selected 
items as such.® (2) Position L ‘Distance , the essentially according to the 
; extent to which the ‘respondent is s willing to method of scale construction. It was felt that 


have Negroes ‘occupy positions of prestige _ this method adequate for getting 
and power in the community. It r recente ranked in terms of degrees of distance 


other social distance scales s only in n the form implied by the items, for selecting final scale 


|| of the i items, net in content. As far 4s Tower items which would be distributed with rae i: 


tive evenness along he proximity-distance 
status respondents ar are concerned, willingness y-disten ce 
continuum, and eliminating ambiguous. 


items. The judgments were not used to get 
4 ale indicates este favorableness toward weights usually the c where the 


weights were re used, the respondent selecting 
t one of five alternatives rather simply 
with physical with which or not the item.® 


86. W. Allport, “Attitudes,” in C. Murchiso 


ter, “Mass., 1935, p. 820, and Donald Campbell, The were from 0 to 4. Thus 
Generality of Social Attitude, unpublished Ph.D. items in the scales has equal weight regardless 
7 dissertation, University of California, 1947. _ of whether it is the number 1 item, judged by the 
findings of Campbell’s research suggest that gen- Panels as indicating least distance, or the number 
erality cannot item, indicating greatest distance. There being a 
© Perhaps a term such as “distance inclination”: ~ total of six items in each scale with each item pro- 
would more adequately indicate the attitudinal viding possible e response range of 0 to 4, the 
nature of the responses to these scales and hence total possible range for any one scale is 0 to 24, 3 
avoid the danger of confusing subjective disposi- — 0 points indicating a lack of distance, 24 indicating — 
tions with overt behavior. Inasmuch as this qualifi- greatest possible distance. For a more specific elab- 
cation is in the term “social distance” as oration of the scale construction see- 
employed, there no need to coin a 1a new Chapter 3 of the author's Ph.D. D. t 
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graduate students in sociology psy- living-standard rating was considered 
aad - chology at Ohio State University. Most of separate universe and each level was sampled 4 
As these persons had prior familiarity with the ‘Separately. All All of the blocks of each level 


_Thurstone technique. The second panel w was were numbered consecutively and a sample 


a ae made up of 149 undergraduate students in o of blocks was drawn through the z assignment _ 

sociology classes at Ohio State. ‘of random numbers. The Indianapolis City 
Reliability coefficients of the scales were Directory was used to prepare a list of all 
derived through testing and re-testing 99 of the households within each of the 


4 Indiana University undergraduate students. in 1 the block-sa -sample. A sample of households — | 


_ The time interval between the test and re- was drawn from this list by random numbers, 
was five weeks. “The reliability coeff. The households were drawn in proportion 
: cients for each scale and for the sum of to the number of households in the block | 
on all scales combined were as follows: in order to” avoid bias of 
Seale II. Position: All of the interviews were ‘conducted by 
Scale III. Interpersonal- Physical r=. the writer in the homes of the respondents 
‘Seale IV. i Interpersonal-Social r=.87 | during: 1950. During the course of the inter- 


Using but four scales of six items each 
substituting into the items the sures economic tatus characteristics: occupation, 
with the eight “occupations source of income, house type, dwelling area, 

and _ education. The scales developed | by 


and the “avera e man, ” the total nur number of 
L. Warner and his as: associates 1° were used 


as in for this purpose. Table 1° indicates the de- 


c 


also with respect to composite status scores 


combined sample was derived consisted of 
white male adults (over 21), who are heads In the of ‘the data, the first ques- 
of households and who “reside v within the tion to which answer was Sought was, 
city limits of Indianapolis in blocks without ‘- Does the ‘occupational status of the Nego- 
Negro population." The definitions of the affect the: ‘distance expressed toward him 
-sub- samples 4 include the foregoing white respondents, and, if So, is this 
characteristics plus the Tequirement that % difference equal for different status = 
persons to be included in the No. 1, gories of 
No. 2, and No. 3 samples in areas Table 2 ‘compares the three socioeconomic 
respectively as lower, middle, and samples with respect to average 


10 See W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K K. 
Social Class i in n America, Chicago: Science 


company, “a commercial market Warner and ‘associates 1 use » these scales to ‘establish 
analysis agency, has mapped the living standard their “Index of Status Characteristics” and the | 

areas” of most of the larger cities in the United — respondent’s social class position, these tools are 

‘States. The original mapping is done by investiga- “i used in the present study only to classify respond- 
‘tors who make subjective ratings of every block iz ents according to socioeconomic status. We would | 
in the city. The reliability of these ratings is } by inference hold that the differences between our # 
checked by subsequent analyses of the ~<ie-ed samples tend to be class differ well | 
habits of the socioeconomic status 


= 


sisted of members and Each group of blocks “having a similar | 4 


Scores: r= .96 view respondents were rated on seven- -point 


gree to which the e samples are disparate wit with 
respect to the five status characterictics an and 


‘The Scales _were re administered to ‘summarizing the on the particular” 
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Mean deviation ratio Mean deviation ratio 


Income 80 447.0 3. so -84 83 


-2Computed for differences between Middle and Upper 
Computed for differences between Lower and Upper sample means. 
4The Composite Status Characteristics ranking is determined through the | of th the mean 
of the respondents ratings on five 7-point scales with respect to the five following status characteristics: % 
7 occupation, source of income, house type, dwelling area, and education. Warner’s term “Index of Status * : 
Characteristics” is not used here —! the composite scores presented here are not derived in the same pre i: 
toward Negroes in eight in -pational status affects distance a accorded 
the Interpersonal- -Social Distance _varies with h the status of the respondent.” 
Two important relationships are evident ith respect to the ‘first relationship, 
§ from inspection of Table 2: Sire we appears tha wer sample the: 
(1) The re relationship between high Negro situation tends to “be one which “ 
4 status and social distance is an inverse one— — Negro is ; always a Negro’ ’ regardless off his es 
ite with | the higher the status of the Nego the less occupation, but where differences i in response — 
cs and a the distance expressed to toward him 1 by whites — do occur with changes in Negro occupational i 
in general. status, the relationship is one in which less 
3369). The extent to which the Negro’s soccu- distance S associated v 1 higher Negro 
a — status. These differences in response ‘in the 
ee In the construction of the tables the occupa- _ Lower sample are very small. Though not — 
4 tions were arranged according to the rank- ‘research 60 statistically significant i in themselves they are _ 


of these occupations as established by the research — consistent in direction, which suggests: that a 
of North and Hatt. There is one exception to i 3 


st ques: North and Hatt found that banker they may 1 not be ‘chance 
he respondents tended to rank executives higher Analyses similar to those i in Table 2 were per- 
ard him e bankers. This discrepancy is probably due to the 

ts =| . 4 fact that this sample is a metropolitan one while sonal-Physical areas. “Space does not " permit presen- 


the North-Hatt national sample included both rural tation of these findings in tabular form. From the 
‘a and urban people. Actually — this point is not of standpoint of direction, the findings in these other di 
much importance since the occupational distribu- areas indicate relationships very similar to those — 
present study is deliberately loaded revealed in Table 2° for the Interpersonal-Social 


toward the high status end, and all of high area, viz., there is a systematic relationship between 
distance | _ status occupations used here tend to have ratings variations in Negro occupational status and the a 
ak’ quite similar to one another on the North- “Hatt degree of distance expressed by whites. Moreover, _ 
1 K. Eells, _ Seale. See Cecil North and Paul Hatt, “Jobs and the same relationship as in the case of the Inter- % 

> Research bs Occupations; A Popular Evaluation,” in Logan Wil- personal-Social area prevails between the status of | 
"although ital son and William Kolb (eds.), Sociological Analysis as the respondent and (a) the degree of distance ex- ts 
4 establish Be York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. pressed, and (b) the extent to which responses are : 

and the ; _12The reader is cautioned to remember that the affected by variations in the status of the Negro. a 
a art “scales are di ‘stinguished nth another by the There are, however, important ‘differences from one 

y respond- = area to another in the degree to which responses _ . 
We would are affected by variations in the Negro’s occupa- 
stween “tance: Scale we are talking tional status. Interested readers may, by writing to 

Pressed in the Residential Areas.” Thus these two obtain tables present- 
of used interchangeably. 


> 
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were, TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF Turee Sampies Accorpinc TO Mean Ranxrncs on Status CHARACTERISTICS _ 
ed | Status 
mpled 
level 
ample 
nment 3 > 
s Cit tm 
i 
of all 
blocks 
J 
’ 
a] 
= 


, the Lower ‘sample has 
within- -group status of the Negro makes less Doctor, the Middle status sample :  — 
we difference to the lower status white than of 11.02, and the Upper _ sample a score 
the middle or upper status whites. The of 9.38. 
aH Middle and Upper samples always make a —_—_ Concerning these comparisons in ve 
in distinction between high low the. Negro’s status is held constant, there i i 
"status Negroes than does the Lower sample. considerable evidence for r statistical sig- 
The relationship between the Middle and nificance in their consistency of direction, — 
Upper samples in this respect, _however, is sample expressed distance toward 
“not. completely co consistent. Middle eight occupations in four. interaction areas; | 


ay .. ee makes the greatest ‘distinction be- thus a total of 32 distance-averages are e pre- | 


tween occupations on the scales of Resi- sented for each sample. Hence we have 32 
_ dential Distance and Interpersonal Physical — sets of three numbers. Each of these sets 
oe interaction areas in which the of three numbers _ could arrange itself in 
_ other samples show the least differentiation six different orders. All 32 combinations 0 


of response to numbers, however, order themselve es 


“Negro Negro Owner- Book Machine Ditch Doctor and 

"Executive Lawyer “Manager Keeper Operator “Digger Ditch 


10.91 10.93 30 12.14 12.32 


the areas” in which greatest ‘@ifflerentiation the same way without exception. In all cases 
is made (ie, , the Position Distance ‘and the Lower sample expresses greatest dis- 

‘ “Social Distance _ areas), the tance, the ‘Upper sample least distance, and 


more by the Negro’ occupa 


‘ean status than are the responses of the tionship i is i | at an stat 


able’ is interesting with respect to th "betwee greatest differences in Table : 2 are 
relationship between — status and preju- between (a) that expressed by the low status 
dice as s usually y studied, ie., without taking whites toward the low status Negroes, and 
account Negro’s within- group (b) that expressed toward high status 1 Ne- 
status. Where the Negro’ is held con- groes on the part of high status whites. 
stant (i.e., where responses to Negroes This kind of difference tended throughout 


equal status are compared) and t the white’ Ss our analyses to be the greatest ¢ of those q 


status is t treated as a variable, we fi find ‘the found. This: results the fact that the 5 


"following to be true: The e Upper white lower status” white ex xpresses greatest dis 
sample expresses least distance tow, ward ‘Ne tance toward N Negroes in general, while the 
groes, the Lower sample expresses greatest highest status white is n most, favorably af 
distance, and the Middle sample expresses fected by Negro status achievements. Thus 
an an intermediate of distance. For ex i in Table 2 we an Interpersonal- 
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ND DISTANCE. 


Ditch the sample, ‘for the sample. 


while a distance of 9. 38 is expressed | toward In both the Interpersonal- Social and 


Ne egro Doctor = the ‘Upper making Residential areas the differences. 


Position Distance or 17, are not significant but are con 
> toward N Jegro Ditch Digger by the Lower sistent in direction with those of the other 


was expressed ‘toward Negro Doctor by y the Data in ‘Table 3 indicate 


This same kind of comp: 
distance differences at 4, 10 ‘and 3. 67, re- here are consistent in 
spectively, on Interpersonal- Physical the other areas, only of them is si 
and Residential scales. nificant at better “than the 05 level, this” 
Responses are not “equally rigid (or un- - being the difference of 2. 05 for 
affected | by variations in Negro occupation) sample. 
all of the interaction areas. Greatest Thus, when status on cast 
rigidity is found in the Interpersonal-Physi- of the Negro operates mitigatingly under 
and the Residential Distance areas distance expressed toward him, this mitiga- 
- sponse variation is considerably greater on tion | is greatest with respect to Position Di 
the. Interpersonal-Social and Position Dis- tance and Interpersonal- Social Distanc 
tance scales . The fact that the degree to When it is a question of living near a Negro 
which Negro status makes a difference 4 or having contact with him in a a physical a 


Whites varies considerably from one inter- sense, the occ occupation “makes 


generality of the attitude involved cannot OCCUPATIO! N: 
Critical ratios computed between Table 4, respondents are dl classified into 
tance expressed toward each Negro” 
‘mean distance expressed toward Negro Ditch tion tio a by ‘tin Of 
Digger. Though these extremes are distance * 


16 


extremes: in terms of iy — 


action area to another suggests that the less « difference i in response. 


as well. Lawyer rather ‘than Doctor is used suited to our purposes in that it sub- 
as the upper extreme in the case of Position © classifies occupations within broad categories. The — - 


f occupations included in each of the seven r 
Distance because least dis _ list o 
istance b ecause least di tance was” categories is too lengthy to be included here. 


Pressed toward | Lawyer on this scale. can but remark on some of the occupations included 
= Measures 0: on 1 the statistical significance of in some of the categories along the continuum. — 
differences between extremes (of the included in category 1 are of high 

Status, e.g., doctor, lawyer, owner of a large busi- 

ness, big business executive. Categories 3 and 4 

most significant differences occur on ‘include, ¢ among others, those occupations associated 
the Position Distance Scale. The critical — with the label, “white collar,” while categories 


ratios for per, and 7 include semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
for the Up Middle, and Lower truck drivers, janitors. For explicit 


* samples in ‘this. area are, respectively, 6.72, the categories see W. Lloyd Warner et al., op. cit., 
93, and 3. 04. T hough all of the ‘differences 4 
i are re significant beyond the 01 level of prob- 87 The relationships indicated by the findings in 


Tab le 4 | are similar to those for he other thre 
ability, the critical ratio of the | ‘difference of interaction. The same remarks as in foot-— 
‘between en the extremes for the ‘Upper sample note 13, supra, apply here er F 
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ve: tata in Table 2) are presented in Table gr 
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3. CoMPARISON OF or Mean Distance Scores Towarp NEGROES IN Occurarion EXTREMES B 


SAMPLES AND INTERACTION AREAS 


BY ny a8 


> 


| 
13.90 
i Set 


* Lawyer | as occupation extreme in the Ar 
the findings in the sample comparisons gory 1 1, made up of high ra ranking business 
oa are not chance findings, and if high white fe and professional persons, and Category 6 
_ status is associated with less distance toward which includes semi-skilled workers, service 3 
Negroes, , then these differences in degree of persons, truck drivers the ‘like. Cate- 


2s o white status should be even more conspicu- comparison because the N of Category 7 is 


ous, where finer Status is_ Classifications are e too small to permit statistical confidence. 


_ When Negro occupation is held constant differences | are found in the comparison of Be 
wae gro patio 


by comparing» the e average distance toward distance expressed toward high status 
a the same status Negro, the difference be- _ Negroes by high status whites with the dis- 


tween the distance means of the white tance expressed toward lo low status Negroes 


or ‘occupational extremes are, in general, about _ by low status whites. On the Interpersonal _ * 


twice the magnitude of those found in the Social Scale (see Table 4 ) the mean distance 
sample co comparisons. ~The extremes are Cate- expressed toward Negro Doctor by whites 


Taste 4. MEAN DIsTANCE Scores Towarp Necrors 1x Occupations 


Category Doctor Executive Banker Lawyer ‘Operator Ditch Digger 


7 9.85 10.13 10.08 10. 11.26 11.92 85 3.06 


11.00 11.13 11.39 11.30 12.32, 12.65 12.83 2B. 


12. 68 12. 56 68 12. 72 13. 00 13. 0 13. 16 13. 
43.48 (13.66 13.24 13.41 13.14 13.62. 13.86 it 
6s 15.94 15. 16.00 6. 00 30:16. a 65 


88 16.94 


1 and 7.77 8.71 6.61 


erence is between ‘the first sixth categories rather than between the fest 
¥ “seventh categories because the N of the seventh category is too small to be of possible significan 


negativeness associated with variations i in 6 is used as the lower extreme in this j 
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oes Category 1 is 8.11, while the mean dis- occupational category groupings he have cri 


tance expressed toward Negro. Ditch Digger ratios between extreme means ; which in- 

by Category 6 is ‘16. 53, yielding a difference dicate significance beyond the .05 level. On 

of 8.42. This ‘same ‘kind of comparison ii in the Interpersonal- Physical Distance ‘Scale, ee 

other areas ‘yields a Position Distance those i the middle occupational grouping 

Distance of 7.07, Residen-— Negroes. in occupational 

| Distance difference of ‘5.58. though the upper and lower groupings of 
As in n the sample _comparisons, critical = whites did not. 

ratios w were computed between the means s of ia Other analyses were made of the average 

responses toward» Negro status extremes. distance toward Negroes in the various occu- 

These comparisons are found in Table 5. in relation to other socioeconomic 


the ws of some of the seven ‘occupa- “characteristics of of In all cases 


Toward Negro 
Ditch Digger 


Negroes | 4. 4.78 1.56 Bd 1.68 
‘used as extreme in Position Area. & 

tional categories es were too small to yield the findings were very very ‘simil ar to those pre : 

as follows: % 2); (3 (5,6,7). This 

grouping was to gain N’s of ade-— SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


| 


ae ae and was not based on conceptual (1) The stance between Negroes 
On Position the and whites, as expressed whites, varies. 

_ tween the mean distance expressed toward With differences in the occupational status 
Negroes in ‘occupation extremes were ‘sig- of t the Negro. This variation 
nificant beyond the 01 level in all cases. consistently took the following direction: 

On Interpersonal- -Social Distance, the high - the higher the status of the 
Sccupational grouping ‘differed its. , the less distance expressed toward 

"responses to Negro Doctor and to Negro him. This i is true for all socioeconomic classi- 
Ditch Digger to the extent of 3.18 distance fications of respondents 
points, a difference which is significant at * present 


level. The other two white occupa- (2) The extent to which 
tional groupings | did not yield differences whites to Negroes are affected by 
Significant at the .05 level. With regard to status varies de- 
Residential Distance , the u upper "and ‘middle pending upo 
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responding white. 16 The following broad status; social distance is greatest both 
emerges: The higher the Negro and white have low 
cioeconomic status of the responding white, si status. xsi blab 
b the ‘greater the alteration of response with (4) The extent to which the foregoin 

a: variations in the occupational status of the generalizations apply varies with the interac. _ 
“Negro. wih abe in which distance is expressed, 
Social distance is least where both Respondents are most rigid in their re. 
Negro | and white have socioeconomic rage sponses in the areas of Interpersonal- 


By cal Distance and Residential Distance, and 
with phases this reported here 


Teast rigid | regarding Position Distance and 
indicate that this relationship is not due to chance. Interpersonal- -Social Distance. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF SOCIAL 
MOBILITY AMON GUN MARRIED | CAREER | WOMEN = 


m story hes _ This paper is a report on an attempt to 
“ong veaptivated the imagination of the “make an empiric test, with female subjects, 
American people. Few other themes of that largely unv erified theory. ‘The major 
have been so glorified or so enduringly pop- underlying hypothesis, suggested particu 
ular. But despite its familiarity, the upward _ larly by Horney : and Sorokin, is that mobility ¥ 


climb has been m more admired and envied “frequently i is inspired least partly by 


tively little ‘scientific study, of the . al early primary group relations, and that mo 
tions of the the methods of leads to further of pre 


y has usually been 
as a natural and desirable part ized a lack of affection from others and 


ofa a 1 democratic, | open-c class s society, and with ~ by a series of humiliating e experiences which | 
‘ reference to the individual, mobility has wounded the child’s self- -esteem. 
often been regarded as a coveted prize “OF and 
awarded automatically to the able oF OF THE STUDY 


and energetic. basic plan of the investigation ¥ ‘was 


"Certain social scientists, however, have to compare a selecte d group « of mobile | 


a. 
suspected that the rags to ‘Tiches story iS sons with a comparable group p of non- -mobile 
always cutirely the persons in regard to a number of factors 
- person n who lives it. Some of the social scien- — ‘thought t to be associated | aw ith upward pr 
tific literature regarding vertical “mobility mobility. ‘The groups ‘were kept as homo- 
= has hinted that the experience is often as possible respect to such 


rn traumatic one for the individual, growin & important variables as marital status ‘and 


out neurotic drives and “resulting in occupational status, so that statistically sig- 
Pa further neurotic tendencies. Such a view of 
mobility implicit in the WI ritings ¢ of and Brothers, 1927, pp. 510, 515, 522-525. 


% Karen Horney, » -Pitirim Sorokin, 2 and John Sorokin’s hypotheses were expressed ay 
mt _ terms of the characteristics of a mobile society. 


characteristics are largely a reflection of ‘the pa ; 
1 Karen Horney, The ‘Neurotic Personality of Sonal characteristics of mobile individuals. , 


Our Time, New York: Norton and Co., Inc., 1937, John Dollard, “The Life History in Commu: 
pp. 80-82, 178-179. nity Studies,” Am rican Sociological 


Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York: 2938), P. . 735. 
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be assumed to be associated were used for men’s occupations listed 
ward: mobility. _ The sample included sixty in that study. Final ratings of all women 's 
outstanding: unmarried career women occupations and of men’ occupations not 
- living in one city, Montgomery, Alabama. appearing on the North-F -Hatt scale were the | 
Although there was an interest in over- average individual ratings made by 
all social mobility, in this study ten sociologists now living 
was defined i in terms of a single dimension— ‘in Alabama and ten residents of Montgom- 
that of occupation, which has been regarded ery. Occupation s for the two sexes “were 
by leading students of social Stratification listed ‘on separate sheets, with directions 
as the most easily determined and probably asking the rater’s personal opinion 
most valid single index of social status. e “general standing” ” of each job as an occu 
Respondents were divided into mobile and for the sex indicated. As in 


non- mobile sub- the ba 


father. status was. re- 
duced to numerical scores suitable for com- 
parisons by a method bY 
North a nd Paul K. Hatt. The method ‘the group included ‘italy al unmarried 


> 


were to evaluate ‘ninety points. nts. A non- mobile person 1 was defined as 


jobs at all status levels by giving their one whose occupational rating exceeded that 
“own personal opinion” of the “general of her father’s major occupation 
. standing” of each job. Possible ratings were points or less, or whose rating was : low : 
(excellent), (good), 3 (average), than that of her father. The sample included 
(fair), and (poor). Final rating of each 27 mobile women and 33 non-mobile. 
+ - job was the average | of the individual ratings pational ratings of the mobile respondents 4 
made by all persons interviewed. The were an average of 26 points above father’s 
averages were reported 01 on a scale occupational rating, v while ratings of non- 


with possible ratings ranging from 20 to to 100. % mobile respondents averaged about 2 points 


> 


separate scale for each major geographical below father’s rating. Ange 


region of the country also was computed by The research was done through intensive 
averaging the ratings of ii interviewees living personal interviews, guided by schedule 
n the section. composed largely of broad open-e -end ques- 
The North-Hatt method was modified tions. Factors studied based chiefly 


take into consideration the fact that a. upon hypotheses found ‘in current social sci- 


in this study, while North and Hatt major (1) presumed causes “of 
: were: concerned only with of upward social mobility, (2) presumed effects 


fe 


men. was 


cor the sex the holder. BARLY PI PRIMARY ‘GROUP RELATIONS 
Lloyd Warner, Marchia and Ken- the shor wold ted lit 
neth | Eells, Social Class in America, Chicago: - Sci- e presum role o eep- sea personali y 
ence Research Associates, Inc., (1949, 40; factors in the drive for upward mobility 
_ Cecil C. North and Paul K. Hatt, “Jobs and Occu- — given by Horney 6 in her discussion of neu- 
pations: A Popular Evaluation,” in Logan Wilson ‘totic quests for power, prestige ‘and wealth. 


and William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, New 
Horney, op. cit. 
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among mobile women. A significantly 
ferring to those in whom proportion of mobile r respondents ‘rated their 

prestige is paramount, Horney says that the attachment to during childhood and 
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— 
factors par ental preference for other chil-  Self- Rating Women 


4 dren, unjust reproaches, -Tejection: by par- of Attachment (N=25) — 


jealousy ofa parent or of siblings, 
minority group membership, and being 
but having wealthy relatives. 
Accordingly, in attempting to isolate pre- 
major of the present study is upon Two respondents were orphaned during child. 
early” primary, group relations. Results in- 
dicate that of respondents =2.24. a 
having had a series of humiliating expe- 


_‘Flences during childhood is significantly ind CHARACTERISTICS 
4 larger. among “mobile women than among 
non-mobile. Larger proportions of mobile 
- women had experienced both rejection by teristics during adulthood is that the mobile u 


the community and at least a partial woman would continue to have unsatisfac- 
tory primary group relations and would 


i ed hibit generally neurotic tendencies. 


preference for a sibling was re- assumption, suggested particularly by Soro- 
a 


ported by 56 per cent of the mobile _ kin, was that the mobile person as a i 

et respondents, but by only 27 per ce cent of the — of ‘childhood conditioning is less than nor- 
non-mobile. Percentages having experienced mally capable of achieving lasting, satisfac 


a tory primary group relat . That ca- 
relatively complete rejection by the general y primary group relations at inca- 


community: were 20 for mobile and ‘pacity would then be further encouraged by 
‘for non-mobile. Both differences are sta- movement through different social class sub- 


_ tistically significant at the five per cent level. cultures with ‘conflicting values and customs. 
Critical x ratios are 2. 32 for parental favor- Sorokin also suggested that in an attempt — 
itism and 2. 50 for ‘community rejection. to alleviate th the resulting loneliness the m 


+ bile ght turn to a frantic “hu 
Another interesting point is that within the bile person m a frantic un 


OF r community rejection were more “highly The plan of the study, | of course, not 


mobile than with background permit determination either of extent 
+: factor. Those 1 whose parents had “preferred which t the mobile woman’s adult char- 
another child had risen an average of 32. acteristics were simply the result of a co 
points, while those not reporting favoritism tinuation of personality traits developed in 
_ had risen an | average of 22 points. Despite childhood, or of the extent to which the the 
smallness of | the numbers involved, already « existing characteristics v were re further 
difference was statistically significant aggravated by upward movement. 
(C.R.=2 35). Similarly, those reporting In general, the theory that per- 


‘ = rejection had risen an average sons are “more socially isolated than 


One further indication of a lack 7 ‘Sorokin, op. cit., 525. 
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women, 
fed 
“Ins an mn attempt t to find at leas 


Mean number o intimate 
friends in Montgomery 5.6 5. ~ tends to be less ‘ener than the well- ene 
Mean number of person and is thus more likely to have 
significantly larger proportion of 
bile women did have relatively severe psy- = 
chosomatic : symptoms of the types generally 
ome Tegarded as emotionally based. Percentages q 
| 32 for mobile w women, ,and 9 for non- 
mobile is supported by the findings. Sig- (C.R.=2.10). No one in the non- 
mobile group had more than one type of 


nificant differences between mobile and 


mobile women are | found with | illness, while in the: ‘mobile 
jo number of intimate friends, length of 


4 to ‘a mad ‘4 “hunt fc 
an attempt ‘to overcome also "groups. It perhaps i 
ceived some support. A statistically sig that the answers of both groups had 


nificant ‘difference (CR R. =2. -26) was: found 


mobile 
| 4 time activi viti 


a Another hypothesis regarding attempts to. _to which respondents’ careers were actually 
alleviate loneliness was that a disproportion- major ends or only second- choice substitutes 
ately Jarge number of mobile women acquire for marriage. Answers to two questions 
oR = as s outlets for affection. 4 A highly sig- ; wee some evidence that successful careers 
ends for mobile women ‘more 


C.R.=3.05). Percentages non-mobile, A sig gnificantly 


Taste 3. or Sessous Comruicr muct wi a desire. to continue working i in try 
in Four AREAS OF BEHAVIOR REPORTED of their n marriage, and, : among those previ- 
58* CarEER WOMEN ously married and now widowed or divo orced, 
a significantly larger proportion of mobile 
Reporting Contes women a actually did continue working during 
“Mobile Non-Mobile marriage. . Percentages of respondents -_wish- 


Women Women ing to continue careers if married were” 


=. 


pets ( 


“ard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 


Two ‘respondents were e orphaned during child- Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, Pp. 
hood or early adolescence. 39; and Lewis Terman, Psychological Factors in 


— 
t crude indi- 
(N=33) ent was asked for a description of any of 
ig —— her own health problems, and for a self- 
SCENCE 
tage 
fobile 
men 
3 
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0 
adulthood (see Tables 2 and of happiness during adulthood 
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=3.10). of education in the rise of mobile 
women, h howev er, » Should be e based partly 
ABLE 4. Ratmes ‘upon comparison ‘of the 1 respondent’ s edu- 
AbuLTHOop By 58* CarEER WOMEN cation with parents’ education. In 1 this study 


4 
vad the mobile women were unable to give suffi- 
ai Percentage Percentage 


Women** Women Other available information about parents, 
Rating = = (N=25) (N=33) particularly occupational status, hints that 

Very happy the educational attainment of the mobile 
Happy 30.2 women was considerably higher r than tha 
pf their parents. It seems very probabl 


Unhappy A 
unhappy hat advanced education is of the 


ortant factors facilitating upward. mobilit 
100 a. 100.0 om 


— 


eee. While no specific question regarding geo 
iy 
graphical mobility yielded statistically sig- 
Two respondents said they were unable to 


nabie ant group differences, “there are numer- 


ous small differences, “without. exce tion | 
Differences between mobile and non- he dir f 
were not significant. pointing in the irection of more geographi- 
oF AC HIGH though the evidence i is inconclusive, it seems 


if The study included questions dealing | 


in so” many small ‘differences in the same 

four major ‘hypotheses regarding steps and cand it appears probable that the 

“Two ‘of the hypotheses, formulated ° occupationally mobile women do tend to be 
somewhat “more ‘geographically mobile (see 
r especially by W arner and his associates, a are T ble 5 = 
= ‘advanced education ® and geographical able 5). 
mobility are factors” facilitating upward 

‘mobility. Geographical movement is said to 4 capil Recaro 
helpful because it makes determination 


the prejudicial effect of former status, there- wy Women Women 
fore, becomes less defini The other N=27) 


hypotheses: are that the mobile person re- cunt bots tn Alabama 


quires a longer time per eriod than the non- or an adjacent state 
mobile to. reach a high- status position, and Mean number of yen 


with in Montg 
better road to ‘0 mobility than has business. held in ‘Montgomery 
Statistically significant differences were Mean number of cities Thom 
not found regarding an any of these hypotheses. worked ji 
Mobile a and non-mobile groups are almost Mean number of vost 
respect to mean age at reach- orked 
oe ing present high status, us, and in proportions — 
in business professional occupations. 


9 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social — 
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upward social mobility is likely to be ed in th are not 
ad is outgrowth of basically ‘neurotic drives __as marked as those suggeste in the original 


group relations, and that mobility leads to social mobility, as wit 
: complex social phenomena, no single 


continuation of su perficial im ermanent — 
planation is entirely adequate. But since the 


primary group relations and other overt 
ison, comparison of mobile: and r non-mobile have the greater incidence in the 
rents, | career. women reveals that significantly — more highly mobile half of the mobile sub- 
that darger proportions of mobile individuals shad sample, it is possible that larger differences 
at both ‘rejection by parents ang 1m anticipated directions are somewhat 
by the over-all community d during childhood. ‘obscured by the inclusion of cases of only” = 
‘The mobile women continued to be more moderate: mobility. A more crucial” test of 
non- mobile during the probably would be furnished 
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died in 1947 Thomas began exploration of the Binth 


“had a Brie in 1918 when immigration was at its 


_volume concerning Jewish height and while he was W ing on te 
as reflected in in the Bintl Brief of the Americanization studies sponsored 


New York Jewish Daily Forward, a socialist Carnegie Corporation of York. He 
‘ Kamel ‘Yiddish and with the aid « of “five. 


department which the correspondent ‘Transplanted where the frame of reference : 
Sought information, advice, or comfort. From the problem of “assimilation.” 
beginning | these “communications tended years later Thomas again used the Bintl 

7 to be expansive and revealing. “Their form Brief i in his | behavior study, The Unad. justed | 

was characteristically, autobiographical a and Girl. The conceptual framework included the 

Thomas believed that these accessible, spon- 1923, 1925, 1928, p. 251. “Goi” is the Yiddish nword 


taneous, detailed, and frequently y garrulous Peck ott. Herbert A. Miller, 


letters, ““hidden the eye of “goi’ World Traits Transplanted, New York, 1921, 
the Hebrew alphabet,” provided an 6-7, 17-18, 44, 52-53, 56-59, 62-64, 64-65, 77-78, a 
i excellent “research source for the study of 78-80, 100, 200. Thomas was the main author of as Ss 


this volume. See Edmund H. Volkart, ed., Secial 
attitudes, patterns o of interaction and adapta- Behavior and Personality: Contributions of 


tion, and definitions of t the situation as these ‘ Thomas to Theory and Social Research, New York, 
were manifest in the Eastern European Jew- 1951, p. 259, for a letter from Allen T. Burns who 
ish immigrant community in | the United served as the General Director of the Americaniza- _ 


“also worked on the volume,” Old W orld 
Traits ts Transplanted “was written primarily by W.I. 
The e Unadjusted Girl, Boston, Thomas. 
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| - ment, who are not sufficiently motivated t 
tion, and the “individualization of behav- "write, who _acknowledge other definers of 

ior. » Eighteen 1 Bintl Brief used to ‘situations, are not conversant with 
fides various facets of this conceptual Yiddish, or who simply bear their tribula- < 
framework, but unlike their ‘employment in in tions in ‘silence. addition, the editor’s 
Old World Traits Transplanted there ‘was selection of a specific letter for publication 


little to derive any conclusions con- to a policy» 


versatility of Brief = Thomas suggest inferentially that 
research source. They were capable was aware of these deficiencies but 
of illuminating those aspects of behavior and he did “think these were suffi- 
| a could be used in an alternate context by - ployed as a basis for “insights and hypothe- 
concentrating on those « elements of subjec-  sis-formation.” 
and objective experience which Jews Although our knowledge of how homas 
are presumed to share with other people, proposed to employ the Jewish materials in 
irrespective of ethnic affiliation. his projected work is necessarily limited, his 
m materials presented in this” paper posthumous ‘papers and some remarks he 
should be interpreted with 1 an appreciation delivered during the conference following 
Bee of the limitations of the data. The Bintl Blumer’ s critique of the Polish Peasant are — 
letters were limited in their detail by their valuable and fruitful sources of his inten- — 
“trouble letter” form which tended to c¢ -tions.® In all, his papers consist of some 
fine e them to representations concerning three thousand Bintl Brief, many of them 
g se from a point of view which was necessarily letters, and a notebook containing a tenta 
partisan and distorted. Moreover, they are tively adopted scheme of organization, a 
There is ev matter ‘of their ‘ ‘authen-— brief general some 
ticity.” ” 4 There is evidence of minor editorial Paragraphs which seem to have been in- 
, anda | 
sions: of letters. “The Gita not permit letter ‘indicating his approach | to ‘the study. 
quantification, a there is no claim made The three thousand letters’ are unequally 
for the “‘representativeness” of the distributed. The largest concentrations are 
ments, which were selected for illustration for ‘the years 1920-22 and 1939-45 while 
and analysis. It is” clear that there is a 1913- 17 are also” heavily represented. "The 
a; process involving both the type of | most numerous | letters for other years ar are 
a people who write and the: nature of their - those: for 1906 and 1927. However, there are 
revelations. Correspondents the Bintl some Bintl documents for every year from 
Brief do not include those persons who have 1906 to 1945, 23 for 1910, 1919, 


The Unadjusted Girk pp. It is clear that ‘Thomas had no 
; 19, 19-21, 25, 37-38, 50-52, 52, 53-54, 55, 55-56, of treating | the Jewish data within: the con-— 


is 


59-62, 72- ~73, 76-77, 83, 88-89, 90, 142-43, 148- 50. fines ambitious and elaborate con 


For an excellent account of the history and ceptual schematization. 1. During the discus: 
bi background of the Bintl Brief and an analysis of .. 


- their utility as a research source see George M. D. Te sion which followed Blumer’ s appraisal an 
Wolfe, The “Bintl Brief” of the “Jewish Daily the Polish Peasant i in \ late 1938, Thomas had 


Forward”: As an Immigrant Institution and a Re- conceded that the attempt to f formulate 


Source, Master’s thesis, Graduate School for 
, cial laws had been at best p remature, and 
Jewish Social Work, New York, 1933; and A Study 
of Four Hundred Letters Printed in the 

“Bintl Brief” of the “Jewish ay Forward” 


4, America, New York, 19399, 
hy 
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, 1919, 


cultural background against the official 


FAMILY PATTERNS IN STUDY OF THE BINTL BRIEF 


he had ré reacted rather strongly against some legitimacy of any given act could be vali koe 


his “major methodological and theoretical measured ag: against a unified code of pres prescrip- 


assumptions. . In an ‘exchange with Gordon and prohibitions, and definitions of 
Thomas said that “I am working situations were extraordinarily clear. 
— now on Jewish material, and I shall not a problem of correct behavior was the _ 
conceptualize it extensively I would problem of proper interpretation of religious 
necessarily start with some concepts but Law, and it was especially to rely 
would modify them and develop others: some authority to render ethical- -judicial 
through | the use of the materials.” verdicts. This role was customarily filled 
a Throughout T homas’ Bintl “Brief study — the rabbi or an especially learned Jew who 
such familiar concepts as the definition of f was expected to deliver wise judgments on 
i situation, interaction, crisis, and -adapta- - the intricacies of higher theology as well as 


tion “provide a selective framework for on the most mundane matters of daily _ 


analysis. His emphasis here, as elsewhere, -istence. A housewife might ask him to deter- 


- is on empirical treatment of the data 4 accom- mine whether | the few drops of milk which 
panied by whatever plausible and limited had been inadvertently sprinkled on some 


emerge. His main theme was meat was a sufficiently serious | in- 


migrants to arrive at new definitions of of the diaposs of both the meat and the milk. Some o 
The Eastern European Jewish immigrant pensable to the community. 
2 entered the United | States in the e late This mode of life could not exist ‘in i 

nineteenth and early twentieth century was as _ pristine form in the transplanted co community 

in the main a product of a relatively well- - in the U United States. A whole host of cir- 


in integrated self- conscious, provincial, ‘semi- cumstances es conspired to disrupt the organic 


Primary group type of community organiza- unity of religious and secular definition. To 

tion, He had lived in a spiritual Ghetto cite one example, ‘rigid observance of of “the 
within the physical Ghetto imposed by the ‘Sabbath have meant economic extinc- 
of Settlement. The language of the for a great: many small businessmen. 
street and the | market place was Y iddish, and d As the pressures of Americanization became 

_ thorough mastery of the official language of sage, and the Chassidic tzaddik were inade- 

‘the land. There was, of course, a status quate definers: in view of the profoundly 


system based mainly upon wealth and re- altered conditions of community existence. 


“4 
certain -secularized intellectual had a stronger, it became clear that the rabbi, th 


_Tigious learning; but: whatever their differ- _ The Eastern E European Jewish immigrant 
ences, all Jews were united in fear, ss community was confronted by a social para- ae 


dox; it was deprived of its” ‘traditional 

anti-semitism of the regime and the social sources of spiritual guidance and authority a 

-anti- -semitism of the ‘surrounding population. -during g a time of maximum uncertainty of 

The dominant force in communal life definitions, confusion, , economic hardship, 
within the Pale of Settlement was orthodox breakdown. of old ferme, and preliminary 
Judaism which imposed upon its adherents attempts at adjustment. Thomas thought 

= mode (of life which demanded hot only that: the existence and the the popularity of the 

proper reverence for the Deity but. system- 


atic conformity to. religious law. The ortho- s. ” Pn dis 


dox Jew was required to conform to no of the Social Sciences, New York, 1930, Vol. II, pp. 

fewer than six hundred and thirteen « obliga- 354-56. Chassidisin was a religious sect embracing 

three hundred and sixty-five prohibi- mixture of ethical and superstitious principles 4 
tions, and two hundred | and forty-eight | was popular among Jews in Eastern Europe. It 


was a movement abounding in mystic joy and 
ie commandments in the course of his - ecstasy. . “The tzaddik, or rebbe, distinguished from ae 
tasks, and in his | rabbi, as the spiritual leader of the ‘Chassidim v was 
3 called, was a sort of intermediary between God 
- and His people on earth. . . . The whole life of the — 
ri Chassid centered in the person of his tzaddik. He a 

_ came to him for help or advice on matters of health, 


family relations, b or any other matters. 
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i-surrogate to community dispersed and incorporated for | 
which had been tra aditionally -re- so long a time in so many alien cultures,” 
served for religious authority people whose history has been inarked by 
In the process of attempting to discover fierce reluctance to lose its distinction 
‘new definitions the correspondents revealed _ identity has traditional precedents for 


"their environment to enable T homas to. gain emotional comfort. F urthermore, ak 
some greater knowledge about the following: sense e of | isolation and perplexity which 
patterns of community interac- some measure afflicts all immigrant peoples, 
action, (3) some aspects of “social disorgani- secution and Ghetto dwelling, would in itself 
zation, (4) some ‘unsocial ‘stereotypes, (5) tend to stimulate a dependence on one’s own 
3 some patterns ‘of adaptation, and (6) t the community as a source of of collective security. eh 
role of the editor i in 1 defining | situations. The dependence and the need to be in sym- 
Limitation of space imposed upon this paper pathetic. contact = the larger | 


a of. some of ‘the mo more prominent with: the extended family, 
Jewish family patterns which Thomas dis- In a marginal note to one letter in which 
a § It will, of course, be impossible to the correspondent related that he was anal 
reproduce more than a minute fraction of 3 able to > adjust | to his kin group despite fre- 
the documentary evidence which Thomas quent attempts at reconciliation Th homas 
~ employed as a basis for his interpretations. — - commented that “Jews (are) conditioned to 


a close life. It is trying. They get away 


WL thought that ‘the ‘key mot motif another occasion Thomas wrote, “These per- 


q express d in Jewish family p patterns iw the 4 sons are like a different race of men com- 


B effort to preserve the solidarity of the with the modern, casual, anc and indi 
> » 11 
two identifiable croups: the immediate fam- @Xtreme dependence and awareness: 
a groups: the immediate community y which Thomas detected 
ily of procreation and the larger extended 


‘group. Although the basic unit of the Bintl correspondents had 


the ai 
- individual s seems to possess a high degree o of ad 


cases the fear of an alert public opinion 
emotional involvement, an intense conscious: 

Sf: is enough to secure conformity s so that puni 
of solidarity, and a strong awareness 


standards of obligation with reference tive is required. There 


be a: a desire, almost a necessity, to recon- a 


behavior with the external trappings 
It: seemed to Thomas that the intimate and most writers insist on some 


volvement with the larger kinship group as show of ethical Legal propriety for even the 


: “Even when men or ‘women chest 
I shall term an ‘unsocial wish’ (as 


ing for example, when a man claims that his 


: 
peculiar ity of the. Jews,” is that blind wife advises him to divorce 


ar are reluctant to act unless they are to 


8For a reconstruction and analysis of 
entire unfinished study of the Bintl Brief se as 


emplified by W.I. Thomas’ Unfinished Study of the ia Thomas bine 


Bintl Brief (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 1° Notation on Brief Forward (February 


er appear in this volume. 
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"FAMILY PATTERNS IN : THOMAS’ STUDY OF THE BINTL BRIEF © 


represented by the editor of the housewife, a devoted “mother, and 
“Brief.” ” wife to me. Some time passed in this way, 


The ‘strength of the familistic ‘ideal 1 be- about three years. Her country-woman moved 
= _ in next door to me, a very sly woman. She fue 


comes evident when one considers its prev- 
B intl Br ief in the early ears of to her if only she knew how to take advantage 
“the: twentieth century when affiliation with tt. “Socialists are very fine people. ‘They 
as the left wing ordinarily implied sympathy treat their wives much better than vulgar 

for a variety of unorthodox proposals for "people. Socialists fight for women’s suffrage.” 

he reform of family life. The logic of Marx- / My wife began to realize this and began to _ 

sm would seem to demand a \ willingness on 

‘the part: of the community tc to countenance She began to treat ‘me very 


ze on th nds that the - 
mixed marriage on the groun began to ask her what was the matter 


fundamental distinctions between people a 
that 
determined by | their class and n not their why she had _changed. She replied 


‘2 had n nown I represented but _ 
Brief contain abundance of evidence better, lighter life, so forth. I did not 
which indicates fear of cross-ethnic unions what to say to her. She did not under- 

there i is hardly anywhere any real opposition — stand me and I did not understand her. But 

to cross- -class marriages. s. The important de one thing she understood very well. As a 

‘ment seems to be the “maintenance of the comrade, as a socialist, I would not create 
of the community and the family any scenes, that this would not suit me, that 


‘Teel can be Would be ashamed. | 


achieved ‘only against “a background of ‘The force 0 of control and 

hared memories , culture, traditions. “ideological was supplemented 
‘Socialism defined by so some Eastern by a variety of other means which the family 

European” Jewish immigrants actually fa- practices to promote its own cohesion. The 

ily life. The custom of having the entire kin group meet 

: ‘socialism to which Bintl correspondents g gave "during “holidays and for numerous other 

their allegiance was not exclusively, nor even gccasions is a factor in the 
‘primarily, an economic theory. There is little family solidarity."* 14 Sych family celebra- 

‘or no evidence of any sophisticated aware- ‘a tions as wedding anniversaries and “such 


ritualistic observances as” bar mitzvas pro-— 


“ness of the intricacies of Marxist doctrines. 


‘ag 
“Many writers Protest against poverty and vide the ‘opportunity for the affirmation or oa 
list detailed grievances against the capitalist 


lass but for the most part ‘their soc socialism — denial of unity, and there | is the recognition . 


“seems to be an ethical system. rather than 


that the failure to attend one of these is 
an economic or sociological doctrine. In a : a firm and sometimes tentang ll 


sense the socialism of the Bintl Brief appears or which may cause animosities to become in- 
to be a substitute for orthodox tensified and make 


she knows societies,” “family clubs,” “family circles,” “cousins 


ne clubs,” etc. ‘Such “dubs customarily engage in 
restricted taking ; vigorous counter- | charitable work, give mutual aid, and sponsor 


Measures: ‘social activities. _ They appear to be instrumentali- 
wife ties which are consciously designed to cement the 


Mea 
eanwhile I father, and my wi : unity of the family and prevent the dissolution of 


q 
“who leave house became am the kin group under conditions of | urban secondary 


4 group existence. One of their prime functions is 
book. | The wish, to stimulate the participation of the Americanized 
concept which seems to have been suggested younger See YViddishe Familien rE 
Bintl Brief, was first ‘referred to in a footnote Familie ‘Kraizn, Works Project 
on Page 2: 237 of Old 1 World Traits New York, 
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en the ¢, Stitutionalized, and the Bintl Brief reveal deliberate 
for familv living, Thus one writer reports 
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nat his 
able to | | 
nity as 
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“ebruary 


difficult or impossible.** It is not surprising those who are contemplating marriage. One 
= _ that in a group in which familism is a high young woman expresses the customary theme 
x vale so many letters to the e Bintl Brief are of these letters in appealing to the editor 

of a “shall I go” or “shall I invite” character. — for help | in finding her father who deserted 

‘Typically these communications are written his wife, abandoned his children, and other- 
a language full of superlatives of ‘suffering, wise refused t to the appropriate 

-scribable anguish , and are are complete with han Well, Mr Editor, I should like very much 

impressive catalogue of ‘detailed grievances : to hatte a father if it is still possible. We — 

pertaining to the ingratitude, the baseness, do not need him to support us. We need Ss: s 
ve: villainy of one or another of ‘the. corre- 4 very ‘simply so that we will not have = 
spondent’ _“hooliganish” and “murderous” eyes” on account of him. I am a fearfully tor- 
However, the same tured by the thought of what shall answer 


th h h | 
ho is being thus described is now “marry- the “right” young man who comes along 
% ae a if he asks me “Where is your father?” What 


-off” his daughter and has extended an shall. I do then??? 
 jnvitation to the writer. The writer i is sorely 
Despite the extravagance One of the aspects of the Bintl data with 
prose and his reluctance to attend he needs which Thomas was ‘most impressed is the 
a editorial dispensation for a course of action revelation that even such unlikely | ‘methods ~ 
from ¥ which there may be no return."® as quarrels. and desertions are capable 
Many other letters in the Bintl Brief being converted into instruments for “the” 
reveal tenacious attempts to maintain the maintenance of the family unit. 
solidarity: of the family and to ‘Thomas: 
even after it has been disrupted for ‘Im this connection’ the of the 


| ‘periods. There is seldom in evidence emotional expression _ 
any irrevocable rejection of an errant ae . = i is manifested 


quarrels or “scandals,” an examination 
these” incidents ‘reveals that, unlike the 
There are numerous sentimentally written rected to going Jewish quarrels 
seem motivated by the desire to remain to- 


letters in which children appeal to parents gether. It is notable also that a considerable 


_— Who des deserted them to return and be > forgiven. 4 a number of desertions are with a view to dis- — 
Thomas thought that the desire to reestablish ciplining the and co 
mmunication with parents is” together again.18 


more than sentimentality. Among groups in ‘foll 
which familism is s dominant, the individual _ The following excerpt Jeter 


trates an attempt to use desertion as a con- 
derives his status from the status of “his” 
e sta device to enforce desirable standards of 


family . Responsibility tends to be collective 


interaction: 
two months after our marriage I 
a to seek my fortune in America. My wife, who 


pregnant, remained at home. “Here I 
_ worked hard and hoped some day to become 


pane 


Louis Finkelstein, “The Jewish R Religion: Its businessman. after six years of labor 
_ Beliefs and Practices,” The Jews, Their History, ' I had not succeeded because i in the first lace 
Culture, and Religion, Vol. Il,  p. 1377. “On the I lacked the money and also I had no busi: 


= boy) is called to participate in the formal 
-__- yeading of the Torah at the usual synagogue service. i > Saae hen I lost hope of ever owning a busi 
a The ceremony of which this is part is popularly ness I sent for my wife who came with 
called bar mitzva (son of the commandment, in beautiful five year old orl. She started th 
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16Thomas remarks in a notation on a Bintl ow 
ef of March 31. 1920 that “the Tews liv | 
| 


Believe” me, I am an ordinary work- fast d ont. enjoined 1 me to feed him as 

man. I know Yiddish well and Russian and ie befits a learned man. ‘They wrote an engage- — ; 

some English. But she does not ment and soon I got married, did 

t know whom I marrying nor 

She has been here for five years, ried he used to me when nobody 
have wanted to leave her ten times, for she could see us.20 


sults me in the presence of strangers. ~My 
for ‘my indicates the continuity of t the idea that 
not going away, for I love them very much. Marriage as an orderly — relationship of 

recently occurred to me that: I statuses carrying. agreeable roles 

go away for several months and then return. and systems of privileges duties 

privations in my absence would possibly capable of producing what Thomas called 


change her attitude. Since I cannot decide for « “the he normal harmony of Jewish marriage. 2 . ‘a 


that such a plan is 


those contained in the Bintl letters which 
‘The absorption with h the idea of “family” express the bereavement of a mourner at 
i oa distinguished from ‘ “marriage” does not the death of his s spouse, seldom indicate an’ 
provide ‘a cordial emotional climate for excessive and passionate devotion to | the per- 
romantic love. In general, Thomas was ~~ ‘sonality of the deceased but are customarily 
pressed with the extent to which traditional — “confined to describing his exemplary w illing- | 
Jewish _mnarriage as understood in Europe e mess to accept his obligations duties. 


as a survival in the United States, Despite the ‘extremely sentimental n nature ‘of 
although greatly altered” or modified of these | communications senses 


a a continued in some to characterize that “ she wi was a fine mather to our ir children” 

Be ‘the Eastern European Jewish immigrant. or “he: turned his” pay envelope over every 
community, in America. T raditional Jewish | Friday” ” are really the crucial virtues. fen a 
marriage” was an arrangement entailing re- in the most lyric passages of ate 
- ciprocal duties and obligations. The marriage there is hardly ever any pledge e to remain ; 


‘Telationship was not primarily intended to - forever alone in melancholy memory of a 


ey serve the personality needs of the married departed lover. _A recurrent phrase in the 
a pair, and those who insisted on satisfaction Bintl Brief is “what the earth covers must __ 


of | their romantic impulses were: frequently be forgotten. Subsequent marriages are 


considered somewhat strange or faintly openly a and frankly sought to defeat loneli- 

comic. Marriage was a matter of familial ness, ant ie order to experience love, and the é 

"agreement, and the specific task of bringing belief that a another happy ‘marriage is | pos- 
families together as entrusted to the 


ke h sible is based on | the conviction that two 
a professional matchmaker, w ho, decent people who are willing to the 


for a fee, initiated or a acted ‘as a go between rules can get along. 


_ Thomas di did r note that su erim nposed 
the basis of family similarities in ancestral = willingness. to ac pe 
distinction and in economic and educational 
al educat 
q status. us, The following excerpt from a  Bintl 
is a good picture of the manner in 


which marriage was arranged in 


aby 
‘European community: propa, and an i "increasing 
ation, Some eters allude to the ex 
gobbled food and slurped liquids and cessive” “patter of intimacy and ‘relaxation 
little sayings. My prospective mother-in- which is” of marriage an 
came in to see me in the kitchen to look at family | life and complained 
I cut the, noodles and told me what her Thomas called “the failure « a ‘reserve 
sor 
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= 
= In a the to of the hatreds whic 
itor ‘was compelled to remind a reader that they feel towards their spouses. To be sure 
| » -# was not t “respectful” to go visiting in a the | presence of parent-youth conflict i 
feet. _ There was some protest against amply documented in the Bintl Brie}, but 
the | practice of kibitzing, a a form of aggresive according to the usual pattern the discord 
. “humor in which insults are deliv ered with seems to be caused by alleged violations of 
various degrees of lightness of 1 touch. “specific duties and _Tesponsibilities | rather 
Bintl Brief also carried a a m many le than by clash of personalities, so that the 
“which spoke of husbands “good conflict seems capable of ‘resolution on th 
men” but who lacked “elevated and spirit- purely formal level with a minimum of ego 
simultaneous | acceptance | on part of ‘The absorption with children is especially 
Jews of the dual but conflicting ‘values characteristic of the mother who typically 


7 


_ based « ben duties bea be a source of Jewish - them. ” ‘Thomas was impressed with the fact 
that in many cases desertion by the father 
not seriously to affect the rear- 


of romantic love and contiactual marriage States that t she dedicates her entire life to 


this?” ther “letter dialing with such a situation 


tie 


Nevertheless, love in Jewish family wrote, “use to show the naturalness of 
seems to be relegated to a - relativ vely sub- motherhood. Jewish data show how little life : 


ordinate position in v value hierarchy as , is disturbed when | woman has take care 
of children after the desertion of the hus- 


a compared to the preoccupation w with the J 
ing of children. The existence eof a loveless ban 


arriage is usually not a deterrent | in- a Failure to © Marry and produce children is >a 
considered to be a tragic occurrence by the ie 
willingness of parents to conceive, bear, and & 


je commt é 
ear children. the parent re re- Jewish community. This view is proball 


not vel] he U Stat 
“fers to the child as his “only comfort,” developed in the United tes 


as it was in the Eastern ‘European ‘com- 
‘oy ” and his “ reason for living.” Reluc- "munity in w hich, as one writer expressed it, i 


‘tance to make “living orphans” of the chil- “an old maid was a specifically tragic figure; 
So dren is the most frequent reason offered for ye ou no more joked about her than ‘about! 
keeping the family together. There : are ery cancer. Men too were “expected to1 “marry, 4 
cases. in which. parents’ ‘confess a trans- - and a bachelor was considered | be a 
— ot elfish oaf, or a twisted creature: and since 
ate 22 Notation on » Bintl Brief (March 31, 1944). cad impotence could not be assumed, for the man iF 
Notation on Bintl Brief (March 7, 1922). he d never tric he ful 
24An incidental bit of interesting information Gaver was & wi sinner 
: in the Bintl Brief is the conflict which sometimes — - of every thing else. He took life and did fi 
dev relops over naming “children . There is a custom not replace it; he made no attem t to 
Pp p 
4 among Jews which requires that children be named vide himself with a Kaddish; and he “was 


_ after dead relatives. Although this custom is not | “indifferent to the perpetuation of Judaism 


required by religious Law it has nevertheless been f 
_ incorporated ‘into the Jewish tradition and has and the multiplication ‘of its: Protagonists af 


taken on a quality of compulsion which is as bind- «Let no such n be trusted. 
ing as any religious precept. . The purpose of this | There is even at present much information 
_ system of nomenclature is somewhat mystical and the Bintl materials which confirms the 
seems intended to achieve a verbal triumph over terrible u urgency marry at almost cost 
death by identifying the dead with a living child, y y a 
thus emphasizing the existence of familial con- _ The pressure to get married tends to eee 
| tinuity. In the United States there has been “dace patterns of courtship which are calcu- 
tendency to tamper freely with | the name by lating g, prudential, and opportunistic. 


é 
substituting ever more Anglicized- versions. | such exploitative pattern of wooing is identi 


= 


rogression from the original Berel included Bernard 
to Bruce hile. Chaya, after an inter- fi ed by Thomas as “strategic courtship.” 
_ mediary Clara, emerges as Carol. Despite the ex- — Here, both participants in a courtship situa- — 
treme latitude of choice which permits the election = 
of a name which remotely resembles the 25 Notation on Bintl ‘Brief (April 24, 1921). 
original, the Bintl Brief carries many letters 26 Kaddish” is a prayer honoring the dead. 
‘the editor's verdict on who deserves to * Maurice Samuel, The World of Sholo 
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IN THOMAS’ STUDY OF THE E BRIEF 


tion one of them 


‘gdvanced in age, or In such circum- not 
stances the dominant partner tends to in- doubtful whether an interpretation 
sist” on acquiescence to a a whole network of (1927, let us “say, and appreciably 
~ excessive demands as a prior condition for altered in 1939, would have caused T homas — 4 
concluding the marital agreement to erase a marginal note on a Bintl t document 
cites one letter as ‘the earlier date. We “reasonably 
assume that his notebook compiled | over 
is an of her extensive ti time period and consisting of com- 
eligibility on marriage market t. Her one ments and notations which were e doubtless 
‘ee suitor wishes to persuade her to rich in private meaning contain a conceptual — a 
sign contract guaranteeing her good | _ frame of reference, a classification scheme, a 
, havior and judicious thrift in the prosecu- selection of cases, and a series of “interpre: 
of her household duties. The girl hesi- tations which “were purely tentative and 
tates. She imagines: a scene in | which her would have been subjected to considerable 
husband comes home to | find her eating _ reformulation during the final stages of his 
“bread, he herring, and an onion. So he will labor. ab 
e life take» out the contract and cite point three a It is, of course, a | source of regret that es 
care which says that I may eat bread and herring, . homas was not given’ the opportunity to 
_ but no onion.’ ” She is understandably re- complete and publish his Bintl Brief study. x 
Tuctant, but only mildly outraged. She His broad interests and “prolific” 
recognizes the rigorou s logic of Realpolitik which enrich the literature of other fields 
in | view of the high value assigned to militated against ‘continuous and exclusive 
-. familism, the rise in status ‘of the married, concentration on the Jewish ma aterials. There 
the gratification: of intimate association, the is an extensive literature concerning Jews, 


for rapport with an extended the in and social history 


= 
— 


| 
he preceding pages have been “devoted but characteristically the “Jewish question” 
to a brief survey of the history, materials, » has produced rather _ more polemic than — 
framework which Thomas monographs. Even in the unfinished form in 
intended to employ in his unfinished study of _ which he left his study Thomas “succeeds in on 
Bintl Brief and to some selected [patterns performing the | dispassionate and scientifi- 


family interaction which emerged from cally productive task of. directing attention 


study. Tt should be emphasized that to to patterns of in interaction which need to be 


Be inasmuch as Thomas’ ‘interpretations appear _ understood if we are fully to comprehend the 
the rather fragmentary and sketchy note- Jewish individual and the Jewish community. 
book which was designed for his own use and a Moreover, the Bintl Brief study y which 
not for publication, conclusions attrib- was the last work to occupy Thomas’ atten- 
‘to him: are the result of an an fatrsive tion, provides the opportunity: of “observing 
form of academic eave 
the- the-record remarks | ofa distinguished social 1 cepts and offers the rewarding ‘experience « of 
ntist, a a procedure which seems justifiable witnessing an inquisitive | and subtle mind 
because even it in his more informal ddressing ‘itself to the definitions of 
| unstudied pronouncements there is intellec- situation sought by Bintl Brief correspond- 
tual profit and nourishment. Moreover, ents and to the structure, function, culture, 


Thomas’ deductions concerning Jewish 1 life Processes within the ‘Easter European 


8 Binti Brief (April 30, 1922). 
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HE past decade’s development pro- have an annua 
gram ‘in Puerto Rico has aided but while 44 per cent earn less than 500 doled 
far from solved the island’s S popu- While ile this i considerably higher than 
With the present rate of average incomes” for families of other 
 matural increase at 29 (United States, 8) Caribbean islands, it ranks well below the 
Puerto Rico’s population will double by income of | our poorest states. The per 
>= if the birth rate continues at its present | _ income of Mississippi, for — is “= 
‘Yate. W ith a population density AS times ¥ that of Puerto I Rico. 

that of the United States, with a population Unemploymer ment is high, ‘the 
as ‘ ‘rural, landless and wage- usually totaling around 10 per cent 
earning,” and with less ‘than 1,000,000 acres labor force.* Yet this is disguises | the true 

tillable land for its 2,100, ,000 inhabitants, picture, for sugar. harvesting and refining 

Rico’s “problem” is clearly -Mal- a seasonal occupation. Approximately three 

thusian. | quarters of the sugar workers are employed 
Various studies have aimed at providing about 175 days a a year, and the ma 


= 


which could assist in effecting a work only about a hundred days during the 
p 


rapid solution of the population problem. eak harvest season. 
Br nsular and mainland anthropologists, econo-— Ww hile the insular economy is still strongly _ 
mists and ‘demographers have pursued re- agrarian | the situation is now changing, par 
search which have thrown valuable ticularly with | respect to urban migration. 
At the time of American occupation a half 
century ago, Puerto Rico’s population was 
however, 2 the institution most ‘strategic to 
the regulation of fertility—the family. This 
= paper, consequently, will describe 


the salient characteristics of the have also increased greatly. While only one- 


5 Even in many 


* 


4.5 per cent urban. Urbanization has gr grown 
now stands at 60 per cent. ‘Literacy rates ua ie 


Puerto Rican in an to fifth pry population over ten years of 


= 
considerable advances in industrial- cities is as ‘to promote a degree of 


made by the Popular | Government ‘modernization not “characteristic of f Puert 
ten years bee not Rico’s agrarian economy of ‘two, or 
Puerto Rico’s status as an underdevelope decades ago. 


economy. In 15 1946 about 39 | ontagr whe of the 1 We may a: assume too that family i ideals are 

undergoing “rapid "change. Whe 


labor force was s directly engaged i in farming. 
Despite the fact that real income in- 
creased 80 per cent from 1940-1950, three bia be Lydia J. Roberts and Rosa Luisa Stefani, 
4 quarters of the families of Puerto Rico still Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican Families, Rio 
Piedras: University of Puerto Rico, 1949, p. 

; * For stimulation and information the author Bhs Harvey S. Perloff, op cit. p. 145. ate ae 
is indebted to Carmen Alvarado and Maria Echandi 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Re- 
4 the school of Social Work, University of Puerto ports, Series PC-6, No. 12 Washington, D.C., May 
Rico, and to the project’s director, Reuben Hill. most, 
Harvey S. Perloff, Puerto Rico’ s Economic The implications of changing family ideals and 
= Future, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, organization in Puerto Rico’s ‘tapidly industrializing 
p. 54. economy is not considered in this short paper. 


4 8 Economic Development of Puerto ‘Rico, Puerto Attention is concentrated on that large proportion — 
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jibaro « once ce wanted ‘ ‘all the children that ie The egy ult 
sends,” his ideal is now three,” and he tations on 
_ that a family has the right to limit the num- 


with the small- family pits among male is partly 
Population Before attributing this anomaly secrecy the part of husbands. There 
solely to the relative absence within the appears to be a ‘great deal of separate ‘sex 

lower class of technical n means to achieve pattern of “going out with the 

lower ates fertility, it is desirable to _ boys, ” and illicit affairs. privilege 

examine those institutions and cultural pat- Privacy concerning the husband’ business 
may work counter to low and pleasure enshrouds much of his life 

ideals. Two principal patterns help with mystery and enhances his ‘role eas an 

explain the relationship between family and authority figure. x 


fertility in Puerto Rico. For the lower class the differential statuses 


Differential sex Statuses and roles roles have other manifestations, 
% are such as ‘to encourage family limitation | “consequences of which have a more direct — 
the part of the wife and to discourage effect upon This i is not because 


on the part of the husband. These roles es "double standard is more strictly enforced in a 
an statuses are often sufficiently disparate the lower class but because there are 
) limit adequate communication between 


d d wife family compensating institutions. For | lo ower 
us on matters amily imi- class it is is principally the combination of 
tation; and to frustrate the wife’s desires 


_ marginal economic and ‘the dis- 

: - 

where such 1 communication may ons. Parate masculine feminine statuses 

4 which succeed in aggravating the fertility 


‘formance i in a given 
vidual and institutional ‘mechanisms operate Tate. It is hy pothecated that ‘the discrep- 


to alleviate the pressure e of numbers on re- ancy between male and female statuses and a 
sources. "goles is widened subsequent to marriage, 


= 


"DIFFERENTIAL quate communication between the marital 
pair, and results not only in an — 


y rural concomitant of rural living where phrase used by Seigel to describe ae 
larger sharp division of labor relegates wage-earn- ideas and practices which . . dominates the rela- 


_ ing activities to the male. Spanish- Catholic : tionships between the sexes in Lajas and determines 


the role of the males and females in pre-marital Be 
the changes—the rural lower class. “Additionally, Rican Town, 1948 unpublished, foc 
_ such factors in family life as are considered, are a 10 Observers report that the popularity of all . 
3 treated largely as if change were not occurring. Virgin as a direct or inter-cessional object of prayer 


MS patterns fit neatly this type of economy. 


_ ‘Hatt’s study of 13,000 Puerto Ricans dis- and ritual is increasing | in | Puerto Rico, probably 
Z closed that three or fewer children is the ideal for at the expense of Christ and male saints. Whether | 
. about 75 per cent of the population. Paul K. Hatt, or not the cult of the Virgin is increasing, its — i 
“a Background of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico: are easily evident all over the cin 
ni- 11 The inordinate number of | contests, 
Pres, 1952, Table 187, p. ‘219. vat 
‘gre Less than 13 per cent of Hatt’s — the ‘culture's response, to the threat of the modern, 
hat no couple has the right to practice family — competitive career woman. The queens appear to 
limitation. Ibid., Table 60, p. 79. In another recent © “be chosen more for modesty and grace than for 
Study of 2,125 Puerto Rican ‘women, it was glamor, suggesting something of the Queen of 


that religious scruples were mentioned in less than — : Heaven, the Virgin Mary. The lavishness and . 
5 per cent of the cases not employing birth control — Ss - publicity which accompanies such contests also im 
methods. Emilio Cofresi, Realidad Poblaciénal de Suggests a channeling both of resources and ideals : 


Rico, San Imprenta Venezuela, from the utilitarian and toward» the pure 


<4 


4 ,° fostered by religious — 
mpanied by severe 
Hom of the female helps 
dominance of the male 
: | political spheres. 
appreciably. Even in the middle and upper class 
are left with a difficult task—that of _ families where the subordination pattern 
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rital relationship but hi ra serve t to increase | his own con- 
the pre-marital» double ished unceestanding between the SEXES. The 
standard takes several | important manifesta- is not. present with regard to 
tions. The society a and p partic ularly the males sexuality: but with regard to procreation 
puta high ‘premium masculinity and well. again i it may be ‘supposed that 
Bees To be a macho (a virile male) is one the n male has more immediate gratifications a 
of the dominant values which is inculcated to derive from does the 
into the male child and which continues to Woman. 4 
in manhood." * This male ethic is is For there 
ft supported by permissiveness in regard to 7 available channels for prestige. The most im- ae 
behavior. society allows the male a portant, economic advancement, is u unavail 
“§ great deal of freedom for “socio-s sexual fa - able to him. Due to the scarcity of land, the _ 
ploration with and mujeres Seasonal nature employment, at and the 
baratas (cheap women). surplus of labor, he can scarcely provide the 
For the: women precisely opposite pro- _ basic necessities of life for himself and his 
scriptions exis exist. The cult of virginity puts family. Consequently, two of his chief 
premium modesty sublimation o sources of p Prestige ye are viril ity and father- 
lower class male ‘her behavior is wil provide him with 


circumscribed. She i is surroun 


confined to her own kin. The male, 
his erratic and e expensive contacts ing for the survival of the 
Prostitutes, has a decided : sexual appetite at family unit been exag- 
 gerated b eyond their original meaning and 
_ childhood training, tends to regard sex as a now function as a perhaps compulsively de- 
and enters the marital rela- sired substitute for masculine achievement 
a tion with an attitude toward se sex. ranging ‘in th the economic : world. “Mira co como la tengo” 
from ignorance to revulsion." at what I have done to her) brags 
The already | existent gap between the the lower class male about his pregnant wife, 4 
_ sexes may be further emphasized upon n mar- and the more pregnancies he can point > to, 3 1 


4 


riage. The ‘male sexual interest may only the better he has is proved his machismo. 


serve to” increase his wife’s indifference or Economically derived prestige is not. 


distaste. Also, his attempts to -compart- yp normally a part of the female expectations. 

titutes and toward wife (una “Sixty two per cent (of the population) have 

Dynamically, the strong emphasis on “being adequate diet ($140 per year). ” Roberts and Stefani, — 

may represent an effort on the part of cit., p. 13. 


Sx. father physically removed from the children. On reports that such a large proportion of his sample 
er. the part of the female child these same absence felt that the first child should come “as soon aS |- 
patterns may lead to considerable fantasy, the possible” that correlation with other factors was 
be consequent misconception the male sex rendered impossible. ‘At this point both 
creasing the gap between masculine and feminine “macho complexes coincide to insure a vapid 
| 18“So much is intercourse considered in terms regard a marriage as truly consummated before the 
2 of obligation (un deber) that one woman who birth of the first child, consensually married | cou- 
“i enjoyed sexual intercourse ‘for its own sake’ was ples will seek to have a child . . - within a year of 
considered sick by the other women of the barrio. > their union.” Sidney Mintz, Cafiamelar, The Con-— 
i _ Eric Wolf, Culture Change and Culture Stability temporary Culture of a a Puerto Rican Proletariat, reportir 
in a Puerto Rican Coffee Community, Cambridge: doctoral 1950, Chaps 
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“FAMILY. IN PUERTO RICO 


She is not expected to provide: for the family ception, | she is not in a position to demand y 
—the double standard places her firmly in _ its implementation,!”_ and in 1 several ways 
the home as and mother, thereby | pro- the modesty complex, stemming from in- 
Es  tecting | her against t the frustrations a attendant _ doctrination with the virginity. cult, i 
contact with the economic world. the use of | birth control. 
be a macho (a positive demand) a man must — Modesty may r reduce the likelihood t 
p33 continue to prove himself. For the female, she discusses the matter with her husband — 
however, the demand is negative: “Don't not talked about”), an 
be a machorra’ (a barren woman) and one 
- child is sufficient to dispel all fears. ws. She roc 
thus has none of the additional motivations en 
for having a large family, and indeed must women . Also it discourages her from 
suffer the brunt of the hardships entailed - in ing birth control information from clinics Po 
the production and rearing of children. _ with male physicians.” 18 Thus the gulf be- 
“such reasons we would expect that tween the sexes is ‘both "manifested and 
‘the woman be ‘more “small family minded” _ aggravated by the inability of the female - 


seem ‘as marked as we 
of the women ‘interviewed given his 
4 os their husbands desired more children — — and the inability of his spouse to deny his 
than they, but only 1. 8 per cent of the hus- * wishes, the net result is a high degree of 5 
bands wanted -fewer.2® the basis of a marital stress and a high ‘rate of fertility. 
number of s such indices, Hatt concluded th that The high | fertility” pattern | itself is both 
a “Women seem to have adopted what 1 we "Productive of. further tension i in the marital “og. 
might call the low fertility of drastic person nal 
strongly than their husbands.’ institutional means to alleviate the -conse- 


= 


family minded than the 1 the ‘male. Why then numbers. upon scant “resources ‘may induce 
does she not utilize contraceptive techniques _ wives to. Tesort to sterilization and s sexual 4 
herself f? Contraception is not employed be- denial and may impel husbands to desertion 

; 4 a ‘cause of the combination of male resistance o or marital infidelity. Furthermore it may 
contraceptive techniques and male domi- to a ‘reliance upon the extended family 
mance in the sexual relation. ‘This position 2S one to drain off the excess number of children. 3 


itiating sex activity. ond of f determining its 17 Cofresi that half of the failures t to 
| frequency and form. This 1 means not only ploy birth control methods were due either to 


is _ ignorance on the part of the women or objections 
we on the part of the husband. Emilio Cofresi, op. cit., 


relations than the woman desires, but that 
‘usually contraceptives will not be used. one 18 “A number of women expressed horror at the 
The woman, ‘on the other hand, must not prospect of being subjected to a examina- 
a only meet the male sexual needs, but cannot . _ tion, particularly by a male physician. . . . Several 


women declared that they preferred a midwife, 
resort to contraception for herself, for the even though inadequately trained, doctor 


pre- “marital ‘circumscriptions concerning S€X whose services might be obtained free of charge, 
‘information prevent a knowledge of birth | _ Specifically because of shame at being seen by a 


control for large numbers @ hee Gi man.” Marguerite King, “Cultural Aspects of Birth 
Control in Puerto Rico.” Human Biology, Vol. 20 
Also, since the male controls the (February, 1948),p.32. 
al situation, ‘even ‘if’ she she desires contra- ee 19 At this point class differentials operate to the Re 
“We Paul Hatt, op. cit, , Table 276, p. 324. It is” see: the small family as an ideal, it is the upper class — 
possible that the high percentage (76. 5) of women’ which comes closest to achieving the ideal. Conse- 2 
reporting the concurrence of their spouses on this _ one oe Sues — on the part of the 
item may be exaggerated by the desire to present a— 
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Steril m mest from sexual denial on the = of the wife.” 


rental group mothers in Hatt’s ‘study INSTITUTIONAL MECHANISMS: 


EXTENDED FAMILY AND FAMILISM 
sterilized, it is among this gr group ‘tonto 


contraception, is a sure technique qualities extended 


_ Solves the problem of contraceptive defects — it seems desirable to demonstrate to what 
and male caprice, and is a method upon extent such a structure exists in 
which both parties can agree. The male who Rico. 
has proved his virility by several past preg- ‘There | is some evidence indicating that'as 
nancies*” can avoid the economic pressure — many extended kin live under the same te 


i, ‘ped children without losing his pleasure or as the i income permits. Thus, while fertility — 

his. sense of respect for his wife. drops as income increases, size of household 

ee But sterilization may be considered too shows the opposite trend. - Roberts and a 

"expensive, too difficult to arrange, or too Stefani found that 17.5 per cent of the hous | 

oe One other drastic technique may holds in the less than 500 dollar yearly in- i. 

_ finally be used by the mother of a large come group had one or two members only, — 

= family—that of ‘complete sexual denial. The the 2000 dollar income bracket only 6 

incidence of such a technique is not known per cent had such small households.** T 
Ate but i its frequency in a selected Puerto Rican si situation may be similar ar to the Chinese 

‘town probably indicates that it is not un- a pattern, in which the large household is ex. 

common. King, in reporting on 37 cases of pected of all groups but practiced by those _ 

3 families, cites. examples of 13 cases expres- Another ¢ evidence of familism is the — 
“rather typical attitudes.”*® Five of to which children and relatives contribute 
these statements clearly indicate that sexual to ‘the family income. In only about half of 
ae ‘denial was employed. In two of the cases the the households is the father the sole source 

women actually suggested that their hus- of “support. ‘Sons and dau hters contribute 
2 Bands satisfy their sex urges by ‘consorting 
am family income in about a ‘quarter of. the 
households, and relatives in “about 5 p “per 


the avoidance. led to separation. We may © ; 
ates | cent.** Since in both rural and urban areas 


speculate then, that the reputedly high r 
male promiscuity and desertion in the (1 though more in the former) the father 


ver r class may 1 result not only rial the ends to be the chief breadwinner in n higher 


Table 318, p. 444. About 
sper cent of the § ‘upper class” women had been Op. « cit., 
e,. sterilized, this rate is doubtlessly affected to some a greater number ‘of wage- earners in the uppe 
: _— degree by their greater ability to pay a private fee i income households have exaggerated the picture. 
and by the fact that lower class women Rosario’s data by average monthly wage, however, 


have their children at home. the same trend, the average number per 


21 Cofresi, op. cit., Table 34, p. 90. From three household ranging from 3 to 6. as “average 
— four thousand sterilizations are performed every monthly wage varies from 13.76 to 22. 73 dollars. — 
year in Puerto Rico. José C. Rosario, The Development of the Puerto 
a i 22 Although the trend over the past thirty years so Rican Jibaro and His Present Attitude Towards So- 
iS has | been toward earlier sterilization 86 per cent of ciety, University of Puerto Rico: 1935, p. 85. Bs 
mee _ the ‘sterilizations of the women married between 25 Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Seciety, New 
190 and 1947 occurred subsequent to at least two + Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. od oe aa 
births. Hatt, op. cit., Table 320, p. 446. 26 Roberts and ‘Stefani, op. cit., Table (12, 
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FAMILY AND FERTILITY It IN PUERTO RI 
-yelatives play an important economic “taking “strangers” i into their homes. 
in the lower class household. This i is not Finally, the cleavage betwee 
: 
ba say, however, that they are more of an | asset community is given particular emphasis by 
ay than liability, for the: statistics do not another characteristic of family living in 
show h how many children in a family help or Puerto Rico—the seeming lack of rd 2g 


how ow much they contribute. the other for privacy. Given the physically 


of Robert’s Stefani’ sample ‘was com- crowded ‘quarters (76 per 

posed of individuals: sixty years of age and of the rural population s sleep with three or 

older, yet children are recorded as ‘sole more toa room, 39 per cent with 5 : aa 


sources of “support in about 8 per "cent of more) and the general intimacy of family 
‘the households. W hile this does” “not, members, it is not surprising that lower class 
ourse, prove | that these | cases are actually Puerto F Ricans in the United States startle 
upporting the aged, when considered along social workers by their desire for interper- 
ith Hatt’s data showing that many parents sonal contacts seeming 
think of their children as security { for old with privacy. This pattern ‘May lead toan 
age,” it seems likely that filial devotion is interesting end product—the — 
a still strong in Puerto ee i the personalities of any given family. The 


index of familism is the ¢ degree to unusually high degree of interpersonal rela- 
which the family relationships operate at the tionships, plus the wide range within the 
- expense of the community. While ne concrete — family toward whom these relations may be 
data are available at this time, we may irected, “may result in greater identificatio 
4 ‘speculate that in rural areas the community with the group than upon the mother or 


is subordinate the famil The j ibaro’s father, as characteristic of the small, 
y. yi PI 


sense ¢ of individualism with to ) prop -vacy- -conscious nuclear family typical of in 


sense . of community responsibility, For ex of “personality within 
ample workers in the new Title Vv Communi- family contribute to tighter” 
‘ties? report that their greatest difficulty in at | least to greater 3 
the: successful organization of these ‘tural pendence ‘on the family—another pattern 

_ villages is a lack of community spirit on mn the which would reinforce the familistic pattern ‘ 


2 art of the participants. That kin kin solidarity at the expense of identification with the 
source perates to the exclusion of easy identifica- larger community. 

tion with non-kin is also visible in regard We may conclude then ‘that familism 

to attitudes toward the ch children n of non-kin exists to a high degree ‘Puerto Rico. 

iteeers. Originators of a foster home care What specifically i is its relation to fertility? — - 


plan for homeless children a few years ago Disregarding the fact of family economic iy 


father encountered powerful resistance on the part art pools, the relation occurs in the’ easy and 
1 of donors who did ‘not want their young frequent transferring of excess children 
‘Telatives given to strangers and on the part one nuclear family to another, within 4 
of prospective caretakers s who did not like structure of blood and ritual kin. Such in- | Jee 


considered taken by their god-parents—these latter are 


a major source e of income in Puerto Rico. Whereas “a 
a total of 37 per cent of Hatt’s household hea frequently ritual rather than, ry kin, 
were engaged in agriculture, only 3.9 of the total ~* ince the institutions | 0 xin (com 

male sample were classified as non-paid family — padrazgo) and informal adoption are amon 
28 Roughly 47 per of Hatt’s respondents only is it particularly humiliating to: 
mentioned assistance in old age when asked why — cept charity from non-kin but there appears to be 
a they had not picked a smaller number for ideal an equal aversion or at least indifference to giving Be , 
of family, Table 42, pS it. Philanthropy, as opposed to paternalism, is not 

_ 2A program initiated in the early 40’s, the £ part of the culture, for it is held that needy 
Title V Communities or parcelas are composed of a should be cared for by their “own pe.” de m 
fo hundred families, each with an acre or so of $1 oP. cit, $2, 
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kin 35 but such a family crisis is hardly 


88 The neighborhood is of course another institu- 


ae ceed those of family. “Quién es tu hermano? Tu 


all 


-kin, 83 both are here as 
vices for relieving the pressure of fertility, off economically, or to live with 
and as significant institutions in parents who may be lonely. latter will 
informally adopt the child, feed and clothe 
and in ‘return may “expect it to assist in 


COMPADRAZGO SYSTEM Looking at the institution broadly 


h othesize three functions. Fir 
Within the extended family in Puerto. YP bs the 


pattern serves” both as manifestation of 

Rico, children are shifted around from 
the extended family and a co 

relatives” with a great deal of ease. The y hesive force in 


preserving: and intensifying it. When | one 


Period for relay segment of the family has migrated to the 
tive may vary rom months to life. The city” or to the ‘United States, the hijo de 


Matter in which parental rights riansa may form a bridge | between a widen- 


J 
duties with respect to a child are handed ing gap in extended family relations.%* 
4 Second. it may have certain important func- 


over to the ‘relative, is quite prevalent, e 
the children in such tions for the e donor of the « child, serving both 
designated as hijos de crianza. as a means of social “mobility and as a kind 


Ps At the death of the father or ‘mother of a ig of human investment which might t bring 
family, it is quite ‘usual in rural areas for the dividends be: old age. Given the omaad “a 


members to be dispersed to kin or ritual futility bis tates that 


faces the average rural Puerto Rican, and | 
given ‘the tradition of respect. and care for 
kin, the giving of a child toa 
tion which articulates the family with non-kin, but _ relative or friend of better status, ‘preferably | 


_ little can be said of this with any certainty. Con- in the city or in the States, may be partly 


needed for ‘the adoption of children. For 


with respect to the relation of family and neigh- 


> value. The hijo d 1 may 
dors. ‘Some claim that there is a clear line between va ue. ijo crianza may provide a 
and relative that reciprocal rights 


wedge into urban society which the parents 
and obligations are more extensive with the latter. _ may eventually use for migration or at least — 
In other instances neighborhood ties parallel Or ex- support. Third, it can be seen as a means | of 


Iving 
mds cercano.” ” (Who is your brother? Your giving equitable distribution of 


closest neighbor. ) Actually, the general situation ae. goods—as a | society’s ’s crude way of 


= be such that there is a fine line between neigh- relieving | population pressure in relation to - 
bor and relative. In country areas the visiting pat- resources. . Since hijos de crianza are usually 


ters are so liberal that people have a great deal from homes | poorer th than those of the foster 


do with the socialization of their neighbors’ chil i 
dren, to the extent that close bonds are formed — parents | (except in cases ¢ of broken homes 


between the former, the children, and the children’s a where children may be farmed. out to class 4 
parents. Ina transitional society such as Puerto contemporaries), it can be as: assumed that this 


Rico, the neighborhood may serve as a “weaning’ provides some _telief for the lower class” 
institution which makes the transition from family 1 
popula ation pressure. 

%Six and a half per cent of Puerto Rico’s of the 
have one or more such “informally Channels used for this: transfer of children 
Additionally, 13.4 per cent have i is compadrazgo. The father relationship, 

grandchildren, living inthe the United States now an empty ritual, 


Stefani, op. cit., Table 17, p. 279. 
_"38Tf a man who has a family and no ‘property — is a living and vital part of social relations 


dies his brothers and sisters will either support the Bias Puerto Ricans. ‘It acts as a peas ‘Fela 


family, keeping it as a unit in their own homes, or 
a. ~ apportion the different members among them- — _ ° Children are sent to urban centers for the en- 
selves....Itisa rather common spectacle in the — hanced levels of living and educational possibilities 
om poe regions. of Puerto Rico to see two or three there. But city residents also send children back to 
_ children from a compadre, brother or sister joining 6 the farm. City households have fewer ch jos de 
an already numerous brood in _erianza and grandchildren living with the family. 
Jose Rosario, of. cit., p. od pore See Roberts 2nd Stefani, op. cit., Table 17, p. 279. 
y 


tradictory norms and behavior patterns are found based ‘on the estimation of the child’ future | 
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“mechanism for in a where life mobility; or may be increasingly em- 
expectancy is | low (46 years in | 1940) and : ate a a mechanism to wean — 


re 
r ae economic fe security is bog 8 tenuous. vidual from the family and toward a mo _ 


ren for secular "society. re 

is not that a “child or ‘children be summary 

sent The discrepancy i in lower class Puerto 


> 
Probably even more important for high fertility performance can be 


understanding of Puerto’ ‘Rican family 
plained by the of family life. 
is the compadre relationship established be- j s hypothecate od that gulf between 


tween age contemporaries which binds the sexes may become widened or aggra- 


in in ar net of reciprocal aid vated upon marriage a and result in a break- Re 
friendship. As country ¥ women say once they — down of adequate communication — 


the pair. The male is almost — 
concerned with sex and procreation while 

we woman, at least relatively, i is indifferent 
ating 


rights obligations such as aid in time 


of sickness, and in economic and other crises. personal situation in which ‘the woman’ 
Ina ‘society where social mobility is encour- effective role is minimal. 
and where the pattern of land tenure 


As palliat both for th e 
makes this virtually impossible for the bulk ___ As palliatives both for the pressure 


numbers on resources and for the: ‘psycho- 
of the population, the compadrazgo system “logical disequilibrium between the: marital : 
7 


cnan- ~pair, certain _ individual institutional 


< 


“= enter into such a relation, “Los siete sacra- — 


mentos- estdn entre nosotros.” sev rae 
sacraments are between us us.) | Not only 
relation sacred, but it taboos fighti 


not from planning ot on the part of the a, 
as a natural product of an inter- 


to a a 


| theoretically could form a convenient chan- 


partly “nel for upward mobility. To what extent _ mechanisms are operative. Sexual denial and — 
future compadrazgo is used for such Purposes is sterilization are drastic personal means = 
| not known in any statistical ser sense, and ‘would reduce ‘fertility while desertion functions 
important area for ‘research, What as an escape from it . The extended family, 
atleast, | Seems us here is the fact that compa by means of informal adoption and through 
eansof be used where the individual channels such compadrazgo, serves to 
ton i or r dissatisfied with his present the ‘impact high fertility « many 
way of | status. In such cases, the way out for the given family By a process of sup ly and 
ation to individual with Spanish heritage but with- — demand, a situation is brought into equilib- — a 
‘usually 4 out a history of ‘community action 


in a a manner which relieves the situa-_ 
e foster | ‘igh: degree of community relations, is to tion of a a particular family, though not that 
| deal with the situation in the only term 
homes he k of the sé society. 
to class | nows—family terms. In effect he may They value of the foregoing paper will -_ 
his family to encompass non- blood- sist in its ‘provision « of an analytical model 
related | individuals who will be bound by of the lower class Puerto Rican family which 
family mores. He may thus construct a 


: 
large artificial family as an additional bul- 


itutional in the area of human fertilit rovides 


y ritual, 


relations 


Mintz, “op. cit., Cha VI 64. 
“tela ’ Pp. v2, P. 
ationships these “Mintz also states, however, without citing 


Levels. of aspiration for children are high. down if they cease to be face-to-face. 
ossibiltes ut 80 per cent of the island’s parents want “Where families are no longer tightly knit, 
m back to their sons at least to complete high school, and -encompassing networks of ‘Telationships, com- 
, hijos de de i only about three-quarters of one per cent want of padrazgo may be understood as a mechanism to __ 
sons to be laborers. Paul Hatt, op. to a more individualised 
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"AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
- the researcher with the defined task of test- Puerto Rico; (2) The ene — 


The of such patterns and institutions ns with other 
‘differential extent and quality “of. parts of the society; (3) The relation be- 


interrelationships and familial in- tween such | patterns and institutions and the 


mong varyin ‘social groups s in prevailing rate rates of fertility. 
STUDY OF ATTITUDES ‘TOWARDS 
_ SEX BEHAVIOR WITH REFERENCE 
TO KINSEY FINDIN GS 


HE Kinsey exploded a of for example, found 
bombshell in and 4 provoked that ten months after publication ¢ of the 


a vast ‘amount of “discussion and con- Kinsey Report three-fourths four-fifths 

Countless reviews, symposia, di- of the college students ‘investigated knew 

and articles expressed ¥; various the study, although only 


knew much about the specific findings. About — 


“the of critics and ‘discussants. “Thee and opinion. Less than one- tenth of 

t reason to think that sharply co contrasting the students felt that t their conduct and — 
ethical inferences in the literature are based “havior: had been affected. 2 It should | 
a basic ‘moral conflict between | sex noted that these students merely gave 


impulse and repressive n mores. Some pe persons ions about their attitudes 


infer rightness from revealed prev- rather than attitudinal reactions subject t 


alence of non- conformist sex behavior, while experimental analysis. 
‘others stiffen their moral attitudes and re- Crespi and Stanley suggested that college | 
to compromise with sin, however students believed that the report would have 
ee prevalent. This d dual reaction in the litera- more effect upon attitudes than upon pra BS 


_ ture in response to the > potent stimulus us of _ tices, that the effect would be more good z bs Si 
Kinsey Report might be described in than’ bad bad, and that the prevalence of a 
terms" of personality mechanisms st as sexual practice would further its” 
rationalization and over-compensation. At “acceptability? 


later point in article” hypotheses will A st d loser t ‘the 
be stated involving such mechanisms. udy by comes closer 


a xperime i 
4 Naturally, s sociologists and die be 
q call led a control group, and, in contrast to 
Report upon public opinion and attempt to 
study scientifically ‘the reactions of indi- the study here to be reported, was concerne 
viduals. Most of these ‘studies, however, have with sex outlets and outlet changee as esti- 
dealt with introspective opinions | of specific mated by students in terms of more or less. 73 
individuals | concerning their own attitudes ‘There 
and attitude ‘sometimes those 


‘contributed to the early phases of this study. pp. 188-190. 
1 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B.  8Leo P. -Crespi, and Edward A. Stanley, Jr 
E. Martin, Behavior in the Human “Youth Looks at the Kinsey Report,” Publ 
Opinion Quarterly, 12 (Winter 1948-49), pp. . 687 
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use of sex outlets.* I It should be noted, Both an male e sex b behavior might 


the to assume a dual ethical inference from re- 
‘control groups. | The ‘lack of experimentally vealed “sexual non- conformity. Given 
demonstrated changes together w ith the common conflict between the sex impulse 


tremely small number of cases in certain and the mores, it is conceivable that some 
categories throws some doubt upon the con- individuals “would rationalize their desires 
dlusion that students intensively studying and conclude that prevalence justifies toler- 
Kinsey Report became differentially lib- ance: of sex behavior. Others might well over 
as s compared with a control group. compensate, tighten their own defences 
he present study _independently against temptation, and urge general resist- 
Sale “conceived i in the spring of ance to increased ‘moral threat. 
tempted to deal experimentally with attitude dual reactions to a common stimulus doubt- 
Changes: rather than with opinions occur and investigators" should be 


fifths | 


Emphasis was laid ‘upon the differential re- "measures reveal human motives. ‘It ‘may | 
knew Sponse of of an experimental group of students Tationalization of ‘motive A 


Kinsey findings as compared with a erbal_ behavior which is the opposite o 


‘ parable control | group not exposed Lia verbal | behavio based on over- -compensation _ 


findings. It i is ‘significant that the experiment with respect to motive A.” 
4 performed at Minnesota i in the spring of 2) The second hypothesis of this study 


1949 ) was repeated at Indiana University fs is that the impact of Kinsey findings upon — 


“during” the spring of 1951. As ‘Wallin has tolerance of male sex behavior’ would 


shown in his replication of the Komarovsky “greater for females than for “males. This 
study, the findings of studies made at hypothesis seems plausible’ in terms of the 

ferent institutions may be strikingly simi- greater cultural ‘pressure exerted ‘upon fe- 


 lar5 This replication may excuse in some males , thus making ponsilie, as it 1 were, an 


a degree the lack ‘of sampling from a defined explosion in response to a Potent ‘informa-_ 
universe. It is granted, of course, that ex- a tional stimulus. ‘It. may - be pertinent that op 


-perimentally induced reactions were purely : Negro slaves at the time of the Civil ‘War 


at the verbal level, but since differential were > under “special cultural pressure with 


4 process was investigated rather than an _ -Tespect to status, and that with the ‘impact a 
some fought on the Northern side 
while others” ‘over- -compensated for -_yearn- 
toward freedom id to the 3 
A third, somewhat “mubsidiary, hy- 


othesis is that irres tive of exposure to 
rast tO of an. experimental design and preliminary prc P a 


med analysis by a a seminar ‘group at the Univer- Kinsey findings women 
Tess tolerant toward male sex behavior r espe- 


as cially y with reference to outlets having im- 


Harold Giedt, “Changes in Sexual Behavior 
and Attitudes following Class Study of the Kinsey There wil be elaboration | these 
Report,” Journal of Social Psychology, 33 (Febru-  potheses in connection with discussion 
ary, 1951), pp. e findings. — 

Paul Wallin, “Cultural Contradictions and * 
Roles: A Repeat Study,” American Sociological Re- 
6 Paul _F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Statistical Study « of Reactions,” Journal 
Hiten Gaudet, The People ’s Choice, New York: of Abnormal ond Social 
Columbia University Press, 1948, 


“experiments 1 may be in view of the 
potentialities of f this method for ‘scientific 

Three hypotheses emerged it in the 


tion] 
ther 
changes in behavior and attitudes. the above-mentioned — 
— 
oft 
— 
— 
found 
4 
| 
ith of 
— 
ad 
opin- 
havior 
ject to | 
college 
d have 
prac- 
to the 
— 
aley, | 


into an experimental and control group 
passing out alternately packets contain. 


Kinsey findings and “dummy” mate. 


which would give information concern-_ : 
gi tials. Cooperation was excellent with a Toss 


ing knowledge of Kinsey findings | for _com- 
i in an experimental and a control as only 18 potential schedule returns.® An 
group. Furthermore, it was necessary ‘to ©xperimental_ group of cases was ob 


1 
_ have a scale for measuring attitudes toward — tained and a control of 106 cases. s. The x 
‘the: following “categories "behavior: perimental group consisted of 48 males and 
nocturnal emissions, masturbation, females, while the control group consisted 
(ec) petting g to climax, (d) intercourse | by ° 


of 47 males a and 49 females. The students 
ri, q or 
unmarried males with females not prosti- instructed keep items on the floo 
tutes, (e) male intercourse with | prostitutes, 


save those in use at a particular point in grouy 
extra-n aoe. “intercourse, end series of operations. Essentially the same 


_ homosexual sex outlets for males. A question _ procedure » was followed d later at Indiana eX. 
“cept ‘that the subjects were students in 


concerning each of tl these seven categories of 

RA, 


sex behaviors s worded in terms of 

Likert- -type five-point scale ranging from 

strongly” condemn _through- condemn, dis- 

: e, and tolerance. 
inn The response of tolerance was given an arbi- 
trary” weight of five, with ‘the result that 
combined scale. had a possible range 
from seven to ) thirty-five, the larger scale 


course meeting at essentially the same time 
$0 that communication from one section to 
_ another was not possible. Again the coop-— 
eration: was excellent. It should d be men-— 
tioned, however, that an earlier attempt to 
use a large psychology lecture class was 
failure, due in part t to restlessness natural 
values meaning g greater general tolerance. to the last meeting prior to the beginning 
q w a vacation period. . The Indiana experi- 
ith respect to F 5, 
“mental group consisted of 79 cases, 40 male 


“could ra range from one to five. 
‘The was to give this and 39° female. The control group ‘consisted 
of 72 cases, 29° male and 43, female. ‘There 


‘ardized tolerance scale to experimental and 
ential “groups “a “students in experi- was no loss through refusal to cooperate n nor 


mental groups at Minnesota and 1 Indiana 
“upon c ‘completion of face sheet and scale 
materials then read a brief digest of Kinsey ‘oF DIRECTIONAL OROUP CHANGE 
ey findings concerning g prevalence of the seven ‘The essential finding with reference to | 
types of sex behavior. The procedure was directional group in attitude is Te 
a aried for the control | groups i in that indi- vealed in Table 1. A sub-classification by | — 
viduals in this group received a packet of sex of the groups of ‘Table 1 revealed the 
“material containing not the Kinsey findings ‘same lack of significant directional change 
a he el but a discursive, ‘innocuous comment ‘upon from first mean score to second mean score. — 
* the Kinsey research giving no information The only ‘exception was a slight increase in | 
having no particular emphasis. The final the mean score. for the Indiana female e ex- 
received by individuals in in both perimental group the first to the 
ee experimental and control groups was merely — - second test. In general, it was apparent that _ 
_ the original tolerance scale to be filled out there is is no significant tendency for a general 


aad havior on the second test fo fo r either experi- 
material in the case of the control group. 

analysis might ll te chang | 
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1. Mr EAN TOLERANCE Scoms 


Experimental (N=104) id (N=106) (N=79) Control (N=72), 
Ast Score 2ndScore Ast Score 2n 2nd Score 2nd Score Ast Score 21 2nd Score 


. that there was no evidence of a ia DIFFERENCES IN IMPACT OF KINSEY 
group. The second mode of analysis is the 

: is apparent from Table that there 


a tendency for experimental groups impact of Kinsey findings upon the experi- 
3 ihe more frequent and greater changes in mental as compared with control groups, an 
both a positive and negative direction, with analysis by sex is now ‘necessary. As previ- 
the exception of the reversal for Indiana — ously noted, an analysis in terms of mean. Ss 


“negative cl changes. Thus ‘it appears: that changes, sex, for experimental as 
compared with | control. groups, revealed no 


Kinsey findings have a a differential impact 
upon individuals the experimental significant differential. The same was true 
as com ared with those i in the control group. , 
pé group. when directional changes were totalled by 

| The impact, however, is not clearly direc- sex for experimental and control groups, 
tional as was | Suggested by the content of | although here again there has been no tab- 


The best evidence of uler-1 P of these data. On ‘the other 
ential is shown is ignored 


There ots thas a sex x differential at Teast 


rate nor in frequency of sign-ignored change. 


with the 4 the above table, Table 3 was apse lg most significant implication of Tabl 
Minnesota "group. Comparable findings is a tendency to greater frequency ofs sign- 


Indiana are given in Table 4. Combin- ignored changes on the part of females 
the Minnesota Indiana experimental experim: 


vs. control | groups, a chi ii square of 15.3 is _— in control groups. This frequency | of change 


obtained which yields a probability between seems to be differentially greater for females 


as compared with males, sug ggesting that | the 


Iti is apparent that the evidence from both | impact of ‘Kinsey findings | is differentially 
th 


e Minnesota and t the Indiana experiments ies greater for females a as compared with males. 
‘suggest a sign-ignored impact of the Kinsey A more precise ; analysis can 1 be made ¥ with 


a findings upon the experimental as compared — the aid of chi ; square. The data of ‘Table 4 
q with the control group. TT he evidence from would provide the basis for four 2 by 2 
‘Indiana study | is less ‘significant, but tables if the frequency of changes were sub- 


with a a combining of the two groups the chi tracted from total number, meaning 

‘square is wie incidence of “no- -change” j in test score. 

AND oF ScorE CHANGES 


4 
Changes” 


the com Minnesota Control 


incomplete ‘Indiana Experimental ae 


to this p no detailed analysis by 
- sex has been presented. In view of the pos- ri 

- sibility of a sex difference in the ‘differential — ies 
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3. OF Inprcare Sc or InpicaTep Scate Pom 
_ CHANGES FROM First To SECOND Test, FROM First 10 Seconp Test, 


P between 05 and .02. square—6.7, P between | 10 and 
5 


oa "example, the numbers in the ‘upper left-hand Ps yields a chi square of 2.2, with a probability ‘al 


comer ‘5 form a a2 by 2 table as between . 20 and .10. On the other hand the 


combined experimental group analyzed 


sex x and frequency of score change yields a 


] th 1. 


ay. 
‘The. chi square, then, for Minnesota | female stu. 


comparing none and some e change for experi- differ eason students not only i in 
| mental and control groups is 1.60, ae | labile responses to Kinsey findings but also 
By yields a probability between .30 an Be: with respect to tolerance of different type 
_ The corresponding ch chi square f for Aone of male ‘sex behavior. | It will be recalle 
a fant however, ‘is 5.6, with a probability that combined tolerance scores ranged from 
between 02 and “Ol. There are similar re-_ 


7 to 35. Significant nt sex dif differences in “mean | 
‘sults from the Indiana segment of Table 5. combined tolerance scores on both first and — 


For the males, there is a chi s square second tests are revealed in Table 6 although 4 
with a probability greater than .50. On the — - differential mean changes were not found. It 
other hand, for the segment of the table = 5 be noted that in Table 6 the sex | Sa 


‘Fepresented by Indiana females, the chi 


ferences of means are significant 
square is 10.4, with possible exception, and that females at two 


at cedures reveal ‘themselves. on the verbal 
level as less tolerant than males with respect 
nificant impact for to total sex expression. 


a with n males ; at both h Minnesota and Indiana. i + _ Fora full analysis of the hypothesis that 
There i is further ¢ confirmation for this inter. 


"score. “changes, scale to seven types of | ‘behavior 


3 and over 


TABLE 5. SIGN -Toyorep Scone CHANGES BY jem 


Female 


Indiana 


 Extra-m 


Sexual 
 Intercow 


Homose: 


— 
—— Control Min 
Indie 
‘ 
— 
item 
deri 
-feren 
tion ; 
score 
 —partu 
Of res 
point: 
| 
= 
ig Indiana groups are combined and analyzed Comparisons with respect to categories of Emissic 
oe groups and sex. it is found that the com- sex behavior. It will be recalled that atti | 
. 
tu 
mai 


TOWARDS MALE SEX BEHAVIOR 
TABLE 6. 6. CoMBINED MEAN TOLERANCE Scores BY GROUP AND Sex 


Minnesota 


4 40 


fas Critical Ratios were applied as the test of significance = differences of means because of fairly — 
distributions of scores. This “normality was ‘not observed with respect to 


derived for the most part from to scale point- -choices. as, 
gories. It is possible that females are dif- example, 4 and ‘5, in order ‘obtain 
At ferentially intolerant with r respect types appropriate in the 1 various cells, 
_ of sex behavior involving female participa- _ The m most common type of table was, how- 

Ss tion and jeopardy to desirable female status. ever, a 2 by 5 table without combining of 
present ‘mean item point- -choices. In Table the type ype of table 


ut also 

t ‘of the ‘striking responding p-values we were re computed. This 

‘from parture from of the ‘distribution table | gives a compact presentation of dif. 
rom 

n this reason, it to prepare significance of differential tolerance 

ith tables indicating the frequency with in the distributions expressed 

ut point-choices were made on the item scales p-values. 

pun for chi ‘square analysis. Occasionally it was ‘It is apparent from Table 7 that at there 

Mean TEM Torxsance Scores, First Test Onty, sy ScHoor anp Sex ToCETHER WITH P-VALUES 
at or Sex DrrFERENCES IN DisTRIBUTION OF Pornt-CHOICES | 


Males Females Males. Females Square 
ncerning- 105) 105) (N 69) Table 
to make 
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REVIEW 


ere evidenc 
“scores by sex. from the Minnesota and “and from ‘derivative chi “square 
Indiana experiments. The sex differen- calculations, that females “especially 


tials are strikingly similar the excep- prone as compared males" to: sig 
of the ‘mean differences with respect ignored change in sex tolerance scores. (3) 


nocturnal ¢ emissions. . Here the Substantial and consistent evidence « of | less. 


a much tolerance toward male sex behavior, espe- 
significance level, due to the cially with reference to outlets which imply 
‘ overwhelming concentration of Minnesota female involvements are revealed by Tables 
males in the most tolerant category. In gen- 6 and 7. 
2 there is a striking tendency for | females _ ‘There are significant implications _ of the 
Bi ‘3 to be less tolerant than males with 1 respect | to confirmatory findings with respect to the first 
petting to climax, premarital sex intercourse, | hypothesis. The changes, positive and | nega- 
intercourse with and extra-mar- tive, in tolerance s scores of the experimental 
=. * sex intercourse. group do support the concept ‘of dualistic 
* xe _ The common factor here i is | female involve-- 5 ethical inference. Of even reater and mor 
— in these forms of sex expression. . This general significance is the possibility that an 
difference obtains in spite of the rather antithesis between rationalizing and over- 
extreme general condemnation of male compensating mechanisms is illustrated. 
homosexuality. It can be pointed out that Furthermore, there is the possibility that 
petting to climax is at least a compromise antithetical processes on the psychological 
. _ of the more highly prized feminine chastity. — level may be the basis for antithetical pres- 
an ee sex relations imply a direct vio- sures on a collective level with “respect to 
of feminine chastity with implications social change It may be that “the Kinsey 
as to bargaining Power in the “marriage findings will not change sex sex behavior on the 
market, ‘a market in which women are some- ff verbal and overt levels as much as might — 
more vulnerable and subject to be expected. The | bandwagon effect of 
= ‘ploitation. Intercourse w with a prostitute — as others do and as all want to do may be | 
could be interpreted patronage of an counteracted by a defensive reaction on th 
unfair competitor who is undercutting the part of others who react by over-cc -compensa- 
price of marital security in exchange tion to the Kinsey Report. F urthermore, 


for sex satisfaction. Extramarital sex rela- they may react with ‘special vigor because 


> = could be e regarded as a t threat to the of the moral threat implicit in a bandwago P| a 
marital relationship which carries greater in- reaction to the Kinsey findings. 

volvement and st status: i nificance for a res pect to the d differential act 


he ‘woman than for a man. It is s certainly ‘not Kinsey findings upon women, it is not hard — 
asserted that these considerations are ‘con- to: amplify the previously | mentioned concept — 
sciously in the minds of those female st stu- of potentially explosive rigidity under cul- 
dents who check less tolerant ‘positions on tural pressure. It can be argued that women 
te sex tolerance scale. _ Nevertheless, social be expected to react more intensely 
Structure impels, with some consistency, ina a dualistic way because they have enjoyed 
: behavior ¢ of individuals on the basis of — traditionally less freedom in regard to the 
_ functions of which they are unaware. At- discussion of sex matters. It is probably true 
on- that college women are still more sheltered 
‘to theoretical implications. than college men with respect to the realities 


y 
CONCLUSIONS A AND IMPLICATIONS greater impact. It is hardly necessary to 


In general, , the findings have ve substantiated mention that the surviving tradition of q 
: the hypotheses of this study. (1) There is double standard of sex morality is part a. 
evidence, in spite of the lack of directional the cultural: pressure differentially exerted 

change, that students « exposed to Kinsey upon women. It is less obvious that w | 


“findings, at least as a combined experimental in general have a somewhat narrower and 
group, differentially chang ge their tolerance intensive range of sex outlets, which 


responses as compared with a combined con- “May “contribute to potentially explosive 
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rigidity und 

p emissions, intercourse ‘with is made ‘out of ne gored and controls a are 
prostitutes, and, to some extent, masturba- me to be natural» and proper rather 


tion would hardly have the same physiologi- than irrational and arbitrary. it well” 


cultural significance for women known, for example, that the humble non- 
by 


hich they have for men. 


respect | to the sex difference in tol- 


t in the main , revealing | but ‘inconclu- 
insey Several faults in the design a and in- 


HE present study? is preliminary sive. 
attempt to isolate the effects, in cer- ye ati of the study were disclosed _ 


tain highly structured experimental by the statistical analysis and the experi- 


situations, on the act of role-taking of (1) ment is being repeated with these faults cor- 


sex. of the role- taker, (2) the) sex of rected and ore range of subjects. 
n, (3) the The preliminary results are here pre- 


the person whose is take 
4 sexual: orientation (i.e. , whether male or fe- 2 sented, first, for their bearing on “Meadian a 

male) of the culture content of the situation 4 theory, and second, for whatever suggestions 3 
q in which the role- taking occurs, and (4) they may contain for a a practical and widely 
‘repeatable "technique for the study of what 


incidental learning. The subjects of the ex- 


periment we were sixteen thirteen-} -year-olds of is, perhaps, the most often cited and, at - 
both sexes, selected as. homogeneous with the same time, the least ‘often studied ex- 


if respect to degree of previous acquaintance ‘principle in contemporary ‘social 
a Freshman class in University High psychology: taking-the- role-of-the- other as 


School , Bloomington, “Indiana, ‘Spring Se-— _ this mechanism is developed in the theory Sent 


mester, 1951. The principal hypothesis under 
test was the disjunction of the male and 
female sectors of adolescent culture , as re- "THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
| by ¢ differential ‘role- taking skill, as is one of the unstated of 
this result would be deduced from the role- the theory of Mead that the content of the 
theory | of G. H. Mead. cultural worlds of individuals will 
aply ‘The. design of the experiment was a 2 by they are brought, by ‘the social process, ‘into 
ply @ by 2 by 4 factorial design with individual differing significant relationships with the 
ary dilferences effects confounded. An analysis € pre-existent object world. For Mead 
of variance of the main effects and inter- principal mechanism by which this 
interaction in the social relationship be between 
‘the person and the : significant-other.. This 


Many thanks are due Misses Janet Terrell and 
Ellen Mathews, students in my class in Social Psy- 
ey. for their skillful execution of the *See his Mind, Self, and Chicago: 
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AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Process is, identical to that by of self. From this it follows 
which the individual sees himself to be an two individuals who of 
ee a. object in that world, that is, in 1 relation to _ same system 1 have ever incorporated in their 
other objects, through the eyes of those senses of self the same status or perc 
Be! “ particular others who become ‘significant | for to that extent their generalized others may 
.- The principle by which z an other is de _ be inferred to be the same 2 and, hence, their 
fined as significant is the > extent to which worlds. Conversely, if two individuals have 
ae participates in what Mead | calls tl the gen- ‘seli- perceptions which are different, | each 
= eralized other, a a concept _ too complex to ¥ from the other’s, to that extent their worlds: 
fully -explicated here. our purposes” are | different, and will be so revealed in th 
it will su suffice to regard the generalized = * failure of their mutual role-t -taking. — 
any individual that region the ‘The first of the particular ‘facts. which, 2 
social system to which an individual can together with ‘this theory, yield the hypoth. The 
“go” in role- -taking, that is, from the vantage ‘ esis in question | is that, in any society, there — is to i 
4 point of the several positions « of which he exist status systems | ‘such that, for any two culture 
can, with accuracy, perceive himself and the categories of the system A ‘and. B, if x is other 
real world. The range and extent of an in- be the ‘definitions of the failure 
& s generalized other (and hence his system ‘that x cannot be a “B.” The sexual is 


world, given the culture content of that statuses “male” and “fe “female” and their syn- 
system) may thus, in research, be effectively r onyms constitute, in our society, such an | 
by the range and accuracy of his exclusive status system; there are, of course, 


role-taking—a circumstance which provides ‘many -others—age, race, ‘social “class, 
‘Tole-ta 


an operational definition of these concepts.” so on 


La 


THE sexual status i is at once more durable, more 


a9 a e hypothesis of the present study m other. - It is more durable in the sense ‘that | 
that there exists a partial disjunction be- 
tween the ct cultural | worlds of males perso sonality which is once male is a ways 
females, in contemporary American society, male. ‘Only race approximates this durabil-— -occurre 


a _ which gulf is greater than that any by tak 


pervasive, and more universal than. any 


known phenomenon of passing. It is more 
-categories of er- 
ouch A air ale pervasive (in social space) in the sense that 
- it is a definitive part of oa | 
person in every most det, bath be | 
_ Most indirect to the most direct, both be- 
use of its visibility (through clothing, 


because ise of "the conver governing & the 

” 

ignment of given names (“ John” and 
as opposed to “Sally” and “Mary”). 3 tl 
Only age and race approximate this visibi- | ———— 
but they do not share this legibility. 


that is, s, the 
Finally, the sexual status is universal (over 


for him, | is a funcei of his “his significant par- _ Populations) in the aenee that everyone is 
_ either male or female, a feature which is 
ticipation in the social system, to wit , his | 4 
shared with age but with no other status. 
other, an entity which in turn 
determines his of himself i int may summarize these facts by asserting 
the existence of a plane of relative worlds—be 
les q 
sind in in the social system, separating ma | anc 
arn By ‘ “role-taking” we shall mean dee the from females, from the vantage point of the | ties for the 
—_ of perceiving the world, the self, or any other ¢ “other side” of which no one ever sees ~4 = may | 
object in the world, from the position, point- world. it, in tk 


think, and 
view, or perspective of a particular other; by “ac- — From these particularisti 7 ratio | San, 
curacy in role-taking,” therefore, is meant — P stic considera struge 


the: correspondence of this with that of follows that, the ‘Geory is of males the classes, 


| 
‘Telate 
might « 
q 
ned to 
quence 0 the general theory presente 
above and (2) a particular fact (or set ¢ 
theory provides that the objectiv 
content of the cultural world jg which 
individual personality “lives,’ We ore 
& 
| 


IT IN ROLE- -TAKING 
junction _ between the 1 worlds of persons other respects identical. We are” thus 
occupying different status ‘categories. Speak- % to infer r that su such differences as s emerged Ce 
3 ing figuratively, we may say that the cul- are due to a difference in the sexual factor a. 
tural rift between men and women is deeper _ oe. (a) the homogeneity of an impor- 
a than ‘that between Negroes and whites, be- tant set of other statuses which have been 
Ee tween the classes—deeper, indeed, than ‘any held constant and (2) the heterogeneity of 7 
" of the rifts ¢ and chasms of the | culture over -s number t of incidental statuses which have — 


which over ane histori- been allowed to vary irregularly. We have, 
effect, attempted in this preliminary study 


to measure the absolute influence of the sex-— 
THE METHOD status, leaving the relative influence of 


method of ‘the xX other statuses for = 


to infer the existence and nature of the al co 

ural worlds of individuals, relative to 
“cultura involved 1 the control of the factor of the pre- 


other such worlds, from the success and } 
failure of their taking toward gtlected vious degree of acquaintance or relationship 
objects. The method is experimental in that _between the role-taker and the person whose 
the observations of these role-taking per- a was to be taken. F For it is obvious that a 
formances took place in a set of highly- this: factor, perhaps ‘more ‘than any ‘other, 
structured situations previously designed influences the extent to which an 
~qelate such variations in n performance as is skillful in interpreting the world of an- 


ae q = occur to variations in a restricted set other. And as we did not wish to < — ve 
| this: with the effect 


any 

e that | 

always wy ‘the situation in. n which role-taking ee The principal predicted effect which | 
urabil- occurred, (4) the number of times the method sought to isolate, then, was that the 
e well: -role-taker had previously performed in the role- -taking of boys with boys and girls with a 


more a experimental situation. This last factor girls (same-sex role- taking) would ‘be sharply q 


se that 7 interpreted to be a | control of incidental superior to the role-taking of girls with — 
ture of learning and was not central to the hypothe- and boys with girls, provided an equal 
sis under test. gree of previous acquaintance ¢ exists 


fined to the sexual status: no attempt was ‘secondary ‘prediction that” there 


would exist a similar difference with respect 


se ith role- taking across other — 
"Ra ath er, ca to the sexual orientation of the culture con-— 
assure that the principal status- -characteris- tent. gt situation, 
grein in mal e-oriente situations ‘males would 


4If so, it is = that we, as social scientists, — ‘More skillful role- takers: than females, : and 


4 made to. compare role-taking across the 


| have a great deal to explain. For it is the tradition .% . ral ist 


-yone is: these other rifts and ignore the one we have hy- objects of such situations would be more 
which is pothecated to be the greatest. It may be that the readily perceived by the individua | whose 

- status. | oe be explained away: that the ultimate eg ex was the same as th ‘the orientation of the — a 


lanation will lie in the greater development of ‘ss 
asserting bridge-like relationships between these sexual situation than sex was 


discon- worlds—between husbands and wives, brothers and different. 
Sisters, and other institutionally defined opportuni- 
g ties for the development of cultural commonalities 5 These jones statuses were te age (thirteen 
Or it t may be that the rene will ben more diffi- 


vice versa, in that, we supposed, the cultura 
| both of the folk and of social science to emphasize _ 


ay distributed over the experimental — Fi, 
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rales and | sense more “severe.” ation, 
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EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN ment is, fortunately, met. We 


The methodological considerations 

for a factorial design which will permit the 

simultaneous study of all” ‘three of the 

‘experimental _variables—sex of ““player 

> —(P), sex of “giver” (G), and sex ¢ of “con- 2 
“tent” (C), and their interactions (P by G 


a need only see to it that each individual jar 
_ once (but no more than once) in each type- 


formances we re required. It will also be 


= 
since e each of. ‘these three factors occurs 
two levels (“male” and “female”), we 
provide eight player- giver pairs ( 16 sub- 
jects), since eight is the number of distinct 


ways in which these > three f factors may be 


combined. Each such layer-giv er air ma 
a the other factors we wished to study. As it 


also be ‘regarded as a giver-player r pair, pro- 
a vided an experimental situation is found in turned out this hope was not justified. By 


ences we have added a fourth factor to 1 the 


experimental ‘situation. It y was hoped “that 


small and would not disturb the effects of 


par 


situation, that i is, in four pe performances i in all, 
‘® it was by this reasoning that we arrived — 
the conclusion that 16 times or 64 q 


e must design, the trial or T- factor, presumed to 
be an incidental measure of in the 


of this factor would remain 


by C,G by C, and P by G by C). ‘Now seen that confounding individual differ. | 


which the subjects tak eat h ot her’s roles statistical significance, the T- factor re 4 


“conveniently measurable way (we ‘will vealed not the effects of learning but a fault 


present below an adaptation of a  socio- 
dramatic situation fits this require- 
ment). If this provision can be met, pe 
bie! will have provided twice the number of sit- 4 OF OF CACR 
uations: minimally required by the design— each position in it, is presented in Table 1. 
= that is, twice f four— —a circumstance w which | oe we q 
will provide us by replication with the meas- eas- against earning has been impose on the 
urement of the experimental error required 


two cross-sex two in- 


volving same-sex sex role- taking, 
each occurring in m male-oriented situations, 
_ the other one in female-oriented situations— 


would seem to satisfy the basic requirements" 


of experimental design. But there is another 
_-gequirement, namely, that the individual dif- THE PROCEDURE 
a ow ith the assistance of 


ferences effects, whatever they might be, be 
confounded.’ W hat this means is that the ‘the high school, a class of of freshmen 
3 4 individual players: ‘must be : so distributed was s selected with the required homogeneity 
_ throughout the design that, whatever may of age, race, and social class. A modified 
their individual differences with re respect 
Sane to skill in role- taking (or “skill” in having — to this gr group, asking each member to specify, 
eta one’s role taken, for that m matter), their acci- for e every other member, whether the other 


dental contribution to the variance ascrib-— was” (a) rt “best friend ” (b) a “friend,” 


to any one experimental factor or com-— c) an “acquaintance—someone you talk 


Table 1 was used as a a schedule of assign- 
“ments in the of the experiment. 


i no greater than to any other factor or com- - not know.” It was hoped that a - sufficient 
bination of factors. This complex require- nu mber of “acquaintance” pairs would 

* mental Designs, New York: Wiley, 1950, for an quirement « of the method, namely, ,, eight boys 

| =z of the principle of confounding in ex- and ‘eight girls of a minimal and homoge 
_ perimental work of the biometricians. See also R. A. 0 ous degree "of previous relationship. ‘Unfor- 


Fisher’s classic work, The Design of Experiments, "be “friendshi 
1949, especially ey, vee tha many more nd 
pairs: than we e expected ani sin 


ver 


in the design itself. 
ihe completed design, together with =| 


— It will be seen that a an additional safeguard — 


sociometric questionnaire was administered 


bination of factors: will be, in all likelihood, d, with,” or (d) “not ‘knoen—speak, to but do 


a little 
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EXPERIM ENT IN ROLE-T 


ee. was possible to pic k eight boys an and eight ivit 5 “skis? on 
girls of whom it was true that ‘each was sense of the -sociodrama~ as developed 
a “friend” of the other fifteen, these sixteen _ by J. L. Moreno,® and presenting them as * 
students w were selected." The exclusion of such to to the subjects. | Each play, had 
=— friends” and ‘ “unknowns” from om the two female and two male roles to be played 
study: served least the -function of pre- out in the personality of the person to whom 
venting the extremes of attraction and re- the player was assigned. In half the situa- 
from disturbing the role-taking tions (F-1 and M-1) each girl was s assigned 
‘< "phenomenon. Wer ee to play the role of a specified one of the 
The question of | determining the ‘ ‘boy- _ boys according to her knowledge of him, - 
ness” and “girl-oriented- ness” 4 “just as he would behave.” 
. ‘required situations, two of each of which © each of the boys was ; assigned to “play” 
remain F were required, was put to the class itself (or: take the role of) one of the girls. = 
ects of «Tt was felt t that, in this case, the freely were the cross-sex situations called for in 
-arrived- at opinions of the class itself would the | experimental design. In the other two 
i ~ provide the best empirical measure “of this situations (F-2 and M-2) each boy was in- 
aspect of their own cultural milieu. WwW ith ‘structed to play the role of the other boy, | : 
jittle difficulty they selected the following and each girl that of the other girl, again. 
situations, the “first” two being “Tnale- ori- ‘just as your knowledge) he or she 
ented” and equivalent to each other, the would behave.” ” These were the required 
4 two equivalently “female-oriented” same-sex of the ‘design. 
situations, each involving four players (two Once the roles were assigned in this way, = 


a each sex) as is required by the design: each little drama was allowed | to run its 
-‘M-1 The four hos and girls are taking an course until each of the players had ha 7 
‘ Pd automobile trip. On the way a blow-out _ chance to indicate, in his performance, all — 
eecurs. Who does what? that he knew | or could predict of the prob- 
a 4 M-2 The two couples are on a date. They able behavior of the other whose role he 
are in a rough neighborhood and some- taking in the simulated situation. 
| one insults them. does what? point the play was declared over, ratings 
F-l The two boys have come to pick 1 eS of the various players were made (as de- as 


a the girls from a “meeting of a girls’ scribed below), and the ae stage was cleared 


‘The physical and ‘social circumstances of 


The four children’ are helping out at 
a Ladies’ Aid Meeting. each performance were as follows. 


are being prepared while speeches are jacent rooms with a connecting door were 
bea being made. Who does what? § — used. The larger of the two was used as a 
Waiting ro room where those of the e subjects 


a- 


bility of the four wil met by « con- between 
ances. They were asked not to talk about 


doubt the word “friend” in this context is their evaluations of the performances of any 


inistered ee ‘more ambiguous than we might choose, and as a of their team-mates, but. _ beyond this their 


consequence many diverse types and degrees of behavi was no 


) spec, relationship may have obtained between our sub-_ 


the other jects. The possibility that such unmeasured differ- 4 
“friend, ; ences may have aligned themselves with just the "thus private except for the. presence of the 
you talk differences in sexual status we meant to study, jcon- two € experimenters who gave the instructions 
but do stitutes one of chief weaknesses of the study and constituted the audience for each ‘drama. 


one that would have to be scrupulously guarded Th 
e experimenters wer f 
sufficient against in any repetition of the experiment. P s were careful not to | praise 


would 8The situations seem to have a bias toward (OF criticize any individual performer but to 
t the re adult affairs or toward these of older adolescents; reward ‘the team as whole at the 


ight boys 


to the world in which live. On 
_ the other hand, the worlds of thirteen-year-olds — n stagings of the play took four hours 


(especially the sexually-oriented components of _—————— 


these worlds) may have just this See his Group A 


“see > - 
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of. a Saturday afte noon, 15 minutes 


been hens was to rate the player, 


immediately each performance, on 


(b) “fair,” 


was asked to use the objective accuracy rot 
the player’s performance his standard, 
rather than any esthetic or moral aspects. 
‘The distribution of the total of 64 ratings 
was virtually rectangular 7 and hence it was — 
“felt that to assign the e integers one through 
fue to the four categories (“poor” through 
“excellent”) was justified in the analysis." 


The gross. results of the experiment, in 


terms: of the four point ratings of role- 
ing performances, are summarized 
‘Table 1 1. . The column totals, Sum z=: and 


column ‘means, X, exhibit the principal 


“good,” and 


ferences in ‘the performances: of the sixteen 


in the eight situational 


gories: (columns) of ‘design. Deferring 


F(m—m) situation) ) achieve the 
performance score, 3. 50, which is ‘mid- 


way 
nd ilarly, in Column 6, ‘the “worst” perform- 
ances are e exhibited “females playing 


Males in male 


M(m—m): 2. 83 


Females playing males in fe 
Males ‘Playing females in 
male situations 20 2.00 
Females males in male 
M(f—m): 


The eight pes are in four 
and the first member of each pair always 
involves the male role-player, the ‘second — 
always: female. Within each pair the 

structure of the situation is identical: in the 


first, same-sex role-playing in cross-sex sit- 


"uations; in the second, same- -sex role- playing 


in same- situations; in the third, cross- 
role-playing in cross-sex re giver) 
uations; and in the | fourth, Cross-seX 


role-play ing in same-sex (of giver) situa 


also ‘that the first two. pairs” 


e of the same internal structure, i.e., | same- 
sex role-playing, 


“Mii 


_ The regularity of the results suggests tat 


number discrete factors” are e acting 


male roles in male- ‘situations ”—the singly ‘jointly « on “the role- playing per 


M(f—m) ‘situation—their mean being 1. 88, 
or r slightly worse than. “fair” on our scale. — 
a From best to worse, then, these eight 


ry 

10 Fifteen were rated poor, 14 fair, 18 good, ae 
17 excellent. The departure from a distribution of 


(16 each is not significant at the five per cent level, —~ 


total variance of some outcome v ariable into 


‘42 second measure of performance was ob- 
tained in the independent ratings of the two experi- 
_menters of the degree of “seriousness” of each per- 
formance. These were not used since only three of — 

the 64 performances were rated as “clowning” (one 
performance each of three different individuals), 
and the other 61 being about equally divided be- 


the e categories of “interested” and 


the chi-square test. 


peared to. have learned it, ond 


there is little doubt that their performances did, on _ 


the whole, their earnest efforts to 


‘formance—a su sugg gestion which is borne ¢ out 
by the analysis of their variance. 


OF VARIANCE OF RESULTS 


eo analy sis of variance is s a technique in- 
JA. Fisher? for p partitioning 


parts assignable to the several causal factors 
their combinations. It is a method 
the statistical significance of a 


assaying 


1925. 


em adaptations of the analysis to sociological and 
psychological problems, see P. 0. Statisti- 
x cal Methods in Research, New Y¥ 


of ae -playing 
formance may "be ranked as follows: 


and that the first and third — 


pairs a are of the same external structure, 


etween “excellent” and “goo = role-giver, 


unansw 


ig significs 


experirr 


— ous! 
| 
geri 
take 
| 
| 
= 
x 
= 
— 
—  Uneor 
bly me 
lieve, o 
esp 
7 ‘The | 
# 


present research in any a 
of a number not all equally 
fruitful. The | data may regarded, as 
originally planned, as the result of “four 


“taken in n pairs would not be incompara- 4 factors al and two ‘replications: three si situa- 


Female- ~Oriented Male-C ~Orien ted Situations 


Pel : Sewing- i-1: Blow-out Mee Me2: Out with 

Femal Male ‘Female Male Female 


f) 


2 
4 


* 


x 
Correction for the Mean x = = 42s. 3906 
‘bly more tedious but it _— also leave” _ tional factors (sex of player, sex of giver, 
rt unanswered the important question of the 4 and content of situation ) each at two a 
of the interactions of the various and a “trial” factor at four levels. 
experimental factors—a__ question, _be- of these factors together with the 
lieve, of importance i in ‘social research, two levels of the replication give ‘the re 
ice-Hall, | in this quired product— —sixty-four performances. 
is the results can as easily be analyzed 
Er 


per- number of complex” differences" 
|, ously, as is required in the present case. T he 
alternative of applying” a nearly endless 
. — 
q 
(2.50 q 
x hom 3 3m fe h hm f2 3 2m 3 
same- Me > 
the | F(m-f) P(f-m) 


ferences in 1 the skill of the sixteen 


on 


role- players, y yielding a a 16 by 2 by 2 design. 
Or again, from 
“tad ‘ency (or “skill” i in having one’s role played) 


of the sixteen. individual role-givers, yielding — - per cent level, but that P, the sex of the 
a different 16 by 2 by 2. design. All of these player, and T, the: ordinal number of the 


TABLE 2. Summary TABLE OF ANALYSIS VARIANCE oF Roe- 


Wea are now ready | to assess the 
of the various differences found, 


F- 


Source of Variation Squares “Square Ratio 


Sex of Content 
G: Sex of Giver 


.0158 
21720 


br ‘Order’ Interaction: 


¢ XPXGXT: (51561. ST 


-various ways of analyzing the data were trial, ; are both significant at the five per cent 
"investigated and the results noted, but it was level Thus we we regard both 

the firs first procedure \ which produced the most 


= clear-cut analysis of the situational factors 18 What this means is that the F-ratios (3 an 
_ of the design and it alone will be presented and ; 3.22) indicate that such mean squares (1.2657 


a in full here. We shall have occasion to » cite and 1.0573) would be likely “to occur through 
chance alone five times in a hundred trials, 


Tame the error mean square (.3281) is taken to be 
valid estimate the variance of the chance dis- 


conclusions reached in the other analyses, 
it only as these bear o on Oe conclu- 


the ‘standpoint of the appar-— to Table . 2m we see that, of | the four fay 
effects, none are significant at the one 


j tio rious 


thet 


the int 


“trial 
a All bu 


cant, a 
the 


‘someth 
factor 


design, 


-contribut 
Interactio 


and so o1 


thought 


the condi 
Square of 


oll the usual 
a Latin squ 


(or eleme! 


+ 
prev 
obse 
— | that 
varia 
| the P 
— — 
- ns = wi 
— 
> 
At 
a 


“more (or ‘more “a 
-givers) can appear more 
noted, neither C nor have any = row than in another, thus 
observable i influence, ‘by on the 


the inference that “learning” (or “unlearn- 
ing”) has occurred. A investiga- 
taming to the first order siguiente tion of these matters revealed that chance 
a is significant, and biasing of the T-factor in the observed direc- 
ia that by far the most ‘significant | source of tion did occur. ‘With respect to skill: of the - 
variation (with a mean square of 34. i is player ‘measured by the ‘mean rating 
43 the P by G interaction. The joint influence of 9 given by his performances ¢ on the vee. 
the sex of the player and the sex of the giver the chance bias contributes to the — 
is just 1 the “role- structure” ’ factor our experi- - result.! a6 For this reason, among others, _ 
“was designed to investigate, and the can say that the T- factor (and ‘its inter- 
high significance of this interaction is just actions) is not a pure measure of learning, 


what we should expect. From com utations 
wh P awe P “+ element of a second type) appears once in each = 


not shown the particular nature of this sig and column and once with each “Latin letter.” 7 
difference | is S also | found to be ‘Thus a fourth- order Graeco- Latin square” would 


would expect, ‘namely, that the same- sex 

performances have markedly higher scores 

(51 and than ‘the: cross- “sex 
, that the literally no way out of the present ame 
i ¢ : by G interaction on of content with sex of having unanalyzable rows is available. But this # 

f role-giver) is - also significantly large; but. requirement is perhaps too strict; a superior design 

q P int t it be constructed 1 if constant » but role- 

a at the y P inte eraction 1S is no u t it is exchanging partners are permitted. In this case, 
4 the interactions of every order involving the two second-order Graeco-Latin squares can merely gc 
a “trial” factor T which strike our attention. a) be super-posed on one another, and it is then true 


| All but two of these interactions are signifi- of the rows that each player appears once — 


{ only once. Such a design, which I believe to be — 
, cant, and the prop proportion of the total yearn superior to the one of the present experiment, is 


of the design which is due to the T-factor™* exhibited below. This, or a similar design, oe il , 
about 30 per cent, another 60 per cent clearly be used in any attempt to 
3 being assignable to the situational factors & experiment 
P, G, and C, and the remaining 10 per 
to ‘error. Computations relating to this so- 
called “trial” factor show that its influence 
a is far from 1 regular. It would appear that 
something other than ‘incidental learning” 
involved here. A detailed analysis of this 
x factor would | be out of place here but the — 
magnitude of this s factor is probably spu- | 
tious and due to a fault inherent in the basic — 
design, that is, that the different players do 
P not appear equally often in each staging, 1g, OF i 
“trial,” of the design.’ As a consequence, | 


14Qn the possibly dubious assumption that it 
contributes half of the variance to first order § 16 The enacted 5 sums of the four rows, 0 
interactions, a third to its second order interactions, basis” of the players’ mean performance were, re- oo 
and soon, spectively, 41.25, 42.50, 40.00, and 41.25. On 
oe ™ At the time the c design was conceived it was basis of the givers’ mean apparency the expected — 
_ thought that this condition could not be _met— sums were 41. 25, 40. 75, 40.75, and 42.25, respec- 
; . the condition, in effect, of a 4 by 4 Graeco-Latin tively. ‘Comparing this with the actual results, 41, 


square of the fourth order, i.e., for four (instead of 46, 36, and 42 for the four trials, “respectively, it 
the usual two) elements in each cell. A Graeco- will be seen that the expected results from the 
: _ Latin square is one in which every “Latin letter” 2 standpoint of the player anticipates or corresponds é 


| (or element of one type) appears once in each row we with the actual results, while those from the —, ; 
and and in which each “Greek letter” (or point of the giver do not. 
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of learning combined with individu al general, males are slightly more 
differences, and the interactions of these skillful perceivers « of others than females, 
Cae differences, of various kinds. At present, regardless of the sexual orientation of the 

_ however, these factors are not distinguish- situation. But this does not hold when the 
able" | and we shall confine the remainder r Sex of the perceived person is taken i into 
of our analysis: to > the situational factors account; instead, males are strikingly better 

(C, P, and G), which together account for pee a ” males than fen females are, and 
over 60 per cent of the total variance of the vice versa. 
design. (3) In general, males are no more easily 
Returning to “these. situational al factors, perceived females, except when the 


then, and summarizing information | in Table sexual orientation of the situation is taken 5 
2, it is seen that of the main effects, only P _ into account (see proposition 1), when males _ 
is significant, and | that only at the five per "are most easily perceived in iemale situa- : 
cent level ; but that of the Ist order inter- tions, and vice versa. Also, when the sex | |e 
actions, two are significant at the one per _ of the perceiver is taken into account, m 2 
cent level and one is not significant at all; __ are strikingly better perceived by males _ i 
and that the one 2nd order interaction in- by females, and vice versa. 2S. — qt 
volving ag only situational factors is not signifi- The cross- sex vs. . same- sex res ; 
entirely as expected and role-taking | across 
the sexual barrier is decidedly more difficult _ 
INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS than on either side of it. Also, since (pre- 
sumably) ‘males have 1 no more access to 
If permitted to generalize from the re- ' world of females than females have to the 
| "sults of one experiment, involving a non- "world of males, we should expect these 
random sample of 16 middle- class, white, worlds to be equally “perceived and 
_ Bloomington, 13-year-olds of both SEX€S, \ - males to be as well perceived as females. 
would state the following propositions: of the results, however, appear to 
<< In general, the sexual orientation of be in direct contradiction to the | theory. It | 
 . situation, that is, whether it contains em a manifest anomaly that males should 


i 


objects and values customarily associated be more visible, even to males, outside their 
with the male or female status, has little or world than in it Yet it is that 


no influence, by itself, on the perception of — 


: "result is consistently exhibited throughout 
thers i in those situations. ‘This whether 


the the design. It may be some special conse- 


is situation—that perception the a 
q taken into account, for perceived other is here experimentally indirectly 

easily in female-oriented situations and measured through skill in role-playing, 4 

_ females more easily in male situations, w what- rather than directly ras in role -taking. In 7 
ever the sex ¢ of may be. “playing the role of another it may indeed be 
ee It may y be worth mentioning the results of ; may y yield the best performances, in in that the - 
the analysis of variance from the point of view of — range of possible acts is abruptly curtailed - q 


the contributions of the individual differences fac- 


33 
oe tors. Summarizing these incidental findings, it can 
<  - said that (1) the variation due to the skill of 


- ency of the giver; 


the player was more significant (P=. 01) than that 
due to the apparency of the giver (P=.05); (2) 
_ the mean skill of the player was a markedly better 
"predictor of the final result than the mean appar- 
and (3) it is ‘apparent that the 


in accounting te the results, yy just how impor- 
- tant, or in what way, it is impossible at present to 


a a: It is clear that experiments could be designed | 
specifically study these interesting individual 


differences. ‘That, , however, Was “not the purpose of 
| 


the experiment. 


be 


such strangeness. Thus, a boy playing 


the role of another boy in a sewing- -club 


situation has literally less to choose from in 
Bac way of possible behavior from his sub- _ 


ject. His performance may therefore be 


better” by default, that is because the 
_ probability of a wrong choice is less 


and 

associated with better role- playing, 

given the present _ experimental situation. 

_ This question, however, is one that can be 

settled by further experiment. 
superiority of males in role playing 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ROLE-’ TAKING 


is not easy to There is no theoretical suggest that an ‘unfamiliar 


(at lez least _among those Previously text i in which other is perceived will 

advanced) that the perceiving should be facilitate role- taking by limiting the number 
better from one side of the role-taking bar- and variety of the possible | perceptions of 

than from the other. The that other. They 2 also suggest that — 


dentally in this re ‘that is, better “iable property of individual personalities an 
‘role- ‘takers (or r role- -players) ‘may have been that a situation-free apparency, or amen- 
‘included among the boys than among the ability to perception, also exists; but that 
_ girls. Or the boys may have been less in ae first is more variable, and hence, more 
hibited in the experimental situation than ‘significant: than the "second, Finally, - 
the girls and may have played roles more _ Suggest that just two (of the many possible) 
on the basis of the same (or even Situational al or status variables are more 
worse) _role-taking information; there i powerful controlling behavior than the 
slight indication of this in the sex- joint effect of the psychological or per- 
differentiated “learning” data and in the re- sonality variables mentioned above. 
ports of “clowning” among the subjects by significance of this last : ion, 
may have access. to certain perceptions of soc 
the opposite sex not possessed by girls. Or havior, “need handily be out. 
their taking experiences may in Each of these ‘inferences requires further 
general n more honest or more accurate, thus test. The experimental population 
Jeading tc toa greater general skill. This eX- limited and design faulty in an i m- 
planation flies in 1 the face of folk belief, portant respect. Furthermore, ‘ ere is ; an 
_ which sees woman as the traditional possessor indication in the data that the experimental — 
of this * ‘intuition,’ but there i is } much to sug- — phenomenon itself, role-playing, may be a 
gest its truth in the predominant male-ness less useful research technique for the study — 
of entire modern world. Which if any & role-taking than some more directly Te- 
these explanations turns out to be valid Vealing situation s so far not devised. Finally, 


wait on further re: comparisons of the sexual status with 

, Class, age, and sO on) 

‘theory was not made. Fortunately, however, 

_ barrier to role-taking between the sexes in experimental ‘ait 

our contemporary American social ‘system. indefinitely tepeatable—pert di 

ong suggest, however, that this barrier ferent ranges of subjects, with different 

sides and ‘situations, or with both. ‘It is” 
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REDERICK F. STEPHAN AND G. MISHLER 

N comtemporary sociological and social interaction that takes s place in "small 


"psychological theory and research an group meetings and to discover general pri 


“increasing. amount of attention has been = that ; appear to determine, or at least 


para 4 here i is s devoted to one . of ‘the basic 


‘can Sociological Society, September 3-5, 1952. Up " 
The literature on this topic has grown too “school of Abnormal and So- 
large for extensive citation. The research (originat- cial Psycho ( ), PP. 
ing with the late Kurt Lewin) of the Research wor,” Child Devel 
Center for Group Dynamics, formerly located at ™daues tor ocial Beha 
the University of Michigan, the experiments of omas, ‘omis, gton, 


Thel hi R. E., Observational Studies of Social Behavior, 
‘Bavelas Vol. 1, Social Behavior Patterns, Institute of 


‘Human Relations, Yale University, 1933. 
Whitehead, T. N., The Industrial Worker, Harv- 
University Press, 1938. 
work in the objective observation : ~“ ¥ The work of Chapple and Arensberg is particu- 
larly interesting in that they make use of exponen- 
tial functions to fit the distribution of the length of 


schools, e.g., by Florence Fl Willard C. _ time a person talks without a long pause or inter 

Olson, and Mildred B. Parten at Minnesota ruption in conversation with another person. They 

- Dorothy S. Thomas, Ruth E. Arrington, and their 2/80 record and analyze the periods of silence, the 
associates at Teachers College and at the Institute _ frequency of interruptions, and the frequency of 
of Human Relations at Yale. Pioneer work on the ur 


‘ aan the analyses of interaction conducted by R. F. 


taking the initiative in resuming the conversation 
measurement of adult interaction can be found in _ following a period of silence. However, they do not — a 

the Western Electric studies, the _ experiments a _ appear to have published any analyses of the fre- 

D. and Conrad M. Arensberg at quency of talking » than 


Harvard, and the studies of the sociometricians. * 


Some of the principal references to these a | The relation between the frequency of talking 4 
studies are group meetings and the distribution of the dura- 


to be much more effective than duration for 
Chapple, E. D., Quantitative Analysis of the 
> 
Interaction of Individuals,” Proceedings of the periods excep 
Chapple, Eliot D. and Conrad M. Arensberg, views, the content is fairly well standardize aa 


se “Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to _ ___ There is no necessary relation between an ex- 


Study of the Interaction of Individuals,” ponential distribution of durations and an exponen- 
Se. Genetic Psych. “Monographs, 22 (1940), pp. 3-147. tal ordering of participation such as that eo 
Die Chapple, Eliot D., “The Interaction Chrono- — here. The mathematical implications of the model — 


Br 
Its Evolution and Present Application, in this paper will be presented in another 


Personnel, 25 (1949), pp 295-307. paper, “Implications of a mathematical model of 
cal Implication of Measurements of Interaction construction of mathematical | models fo 
* in Psychiatric Interviews,” Applied Anthro- i group interaction at the present time includes such 
 pology, 1 (1942), ‘No. 2. pioneering work as the studies linked to models of 
_ Goodenough, L., “Inter- relations in the be- dearning theory by Mosteller, Bush, and others, at 
havior | of young children,” Child Development, “a the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations and 
(1930), pp. 29-47. the formulation of a model for Homan’s descrip- 
Olson, W. C., “The Quantification of Direct Ob- tions of small group interaction by Simon. 
~~ servation,” Proceedings of the Ninth International — _ Simon, H. A., “A Formal Theory of Interaction in 
Congress of Psychology, 1930, pp. 327-329. Social Groups,” American Sociological Review, 
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of a relatively simple mz mathematical function more ‘formulation of these con- 
that ‘appears to express quite > well the dis- ditions, as they affect the applicability of the 
type o of small discussion group. jo results, ults.) These common features are: 
recent paper Bales suggested that a 1) Social context 
q harmonic distribution might serve to approx-— weekly, 50-minute meetings are held at 4 
imate the relative frequency of acts prescribed time and place in connec- 
participation | among members of small probe tion with certain” courses at Princeton 
aa lem- solving groups. The results he obtained, Univ ersity. The usual expectations, asso- 
however, indicated that this ‘approximation ciated with _ college courses, governing 
ig not close enough to be fully satisfactory attendance and the ‘fulfillment of 


and, for this reason, he concluded that a signed work are thus operative | here. 
pees a (2) Composition of the group. The members Ede 


may be ‘necessary 
the group are relatively homogeneous 
in regard to age, educational training, 


‘The proven inadequacy of the harmonic : 


tribution of participation within a model, is presented later in the 


social background, etc. In addition, mem- 

| _ model, however, does not necessitate the use > tends to be restricted to juniors ee 
ngton, models of great complexity. A model of seniors, increasing the homogeneity 
~ comparable simplicity is available which within each group in terms of interest 
appears to provide a very good representa- and special knowledge. 
a _ ‘tion of data obtained from a variety a (3) Role of the leader. The leader of a 
isa Group is an instructor in the course. He 
“ponential model, that. had previously been differs from the other members in his 4 
wee applied by one of the authors to another 


study of group participation. When it was 
applied to Bales’ published data , it provided 
a good fit. * This | paper. ‘is ; primarily concerned i 
with the general adequacy of this exponential "power ultimately from the outside struc- 
“model | for other ‘sets of ‘partici ture the leader has considerable freedom 
do what he wants in the way he 
wants. In general, the norms hold ‘that 


social dimensions which are involved in 
student’s orientation toward a teacher 


relationship to the group along those 


as compared with his orientation toward — “a 


fellow student. Although he receives his 


 METHODC should be e friendly, sociable, and 

‘The data presented here are ‘drawn from Norms regarding participation. 
tudied. ae project® which is part ofa general study The meetings are. conducted. under the 
the educational Process.” 6 The findings are _ influence of strong traditional attitudes 
that emphasize discussion by the students _ 


by 36 distinct. groups 
g in attendance from four to twelve 


patterns of lecture, class, and quiz 
participants tion meetings. They are regarded. as an 


The group meetings have certain formal 
_Gharacteristics in common v which serve to students. It is expected (by both 
Gatinguish them from the problem-solving students faculty) that all the stu- 
that were > studied by Bales. tae dents will participate actively during 
each meeting. The leader is expected 
‘stimulate discussion (although ‘specific 
in Small ” American R devices to this end are not prescribed) 
wi view, 16 (August, 1951), PP. (461-68. or at 
pp. 466-68. from ‘Active e partici- 


4Stephan, Frederick F., “The relative rate ot Na, tens pation is regarded as instrumental to the 


communication between ‘members of small groups, 5,7 mabe goal of the meetings. 


Mishler, Elliot G., “The Princeton fi 
System,” in preparation. defined objective of the meetings is an 


— 


and de- ‘emphasize the dominance of the 


especially valuable part of the education i 
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P research, namely the generality of the model is the important 
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a further goal, considered a function This interruption of the recording 


the cumulative effect of many of ‘these lasted for less than five minutes, and was 


improve in a variety of courses, of an — devoted to rating certain general aspects o of 
rit: improvement in the general analytical 


78 
ability, of students. It is understood that group activity.” As the ratings were 
neither consensus nor action is to be completed the observers resumed the 

taken as a specific end, although it is recording of participation. This "Sequence 
recognized that either may “occasionally continued throughout the meeting. The par- 


“Occur as by- -products. are, therefore, ‘a sample 


‘The 36 groups ; whose ‘meetings were 
observed were a stratified random sample 


lected, informal r by the observ 
drawn to represent the more than 500 groups by the cheers ers and 


that met weekly in the Fall term of 1950. 
Two variables were used to stratify the pop- 

ulation: department of instruction | and 
sf the time (day : and hour) at which ‘the , group 
met. An additional restriction provided 


that single leader (instructor), that of Bales have been cited i in some detail. 


= resented rest once in the sample. ‘Tt If results of both approaches es can be de- 
is assumed that t ere was no important sys- - diteences by the same simple model, these — 


the distribution of the participation of 


between th this approach and 


mode 
“tematic bias in the types of content dis differences lend ar added Significance to this 


gather: than a full -Tecord of the meeting. 
“Although systematic evidence was not col- 


certain other data indicate that this is sampling 
procedure did not present a distorted picture 


Participation in the discussion groups was | 


Kin 


servers. Each of them had minimum of _ 
about 15 hours of experience in the develop- 
ment and use of the procedure before he 
started the regular observation of the sample 


“differences between the procedure for r 
os ~ cording | participation and that developed by 
Bales.’ The basic unit of participation tallied 
_ by the observers is the word, sentence, or 
longer : statement of an individual that fol- 
lows such” a participation by one member 
and continues until it is terminated | by an 
appreciable pause or the participation 
another member. ‘In other words, an indi- 
a vidual’s uninterrupted contribution i is taken «; through nine such jointly- observe d meetings 
be one participation. However, if there 


- for the two variables with which this paper _ 
a clear change of content during the Pap 


he begining an of par total ‘participations that was contributed by 
‘Bales’ proce “had be individual and the proportion that was 


consisting of a sentence or equivalent ey Starte at bake’ ey 


& groups. The reliability among observers S was 
by having pairs of observers 


_ The reliability of _ the observers may be 
from Table 1 which shows the dis- 
tributions of differences between observers 


hat recorded but ‘not synchronize their periods of | 


be observation. Hence if one of inter- 


recorded Bales as times as as the num- rupted his observations for longer time 
ber of “acts” it contained. | he made his general ratings 0 of the dis- 
— 


In the present study, the observers inter- cussion, he started each subsequent period 


rupted their recording of participation peri- of observation later than the other 
odically to make other observations. They the pair and recorded a somewhat 
did after each series of participations ferent sample of the discussion. | 


These ratings are related to the 

7Bales, Robert F., Interaction Analysis. noted above and will not be reported here. ‘Ct. 

a Cambridge: Addison- Wesley Press, 1950. Mishler, | sy 


record the same discussion meeting. } 
oly 


concerned, namely, the proportion of the 
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ferences i in T Table 1 reflect the effects of the ages computed for the group have been 


“observers being a little ‘out of phase as well i omitted since it appeared that they had sub- 
lower reliability than the other 
i: tion and recording. ‘Vari iations ; of judgment percentages s and they constituted a somewhat _ 
| which member, if any, dis stinct aspect of group interaction, 
_ the participation was directed also contrib- ~The number of participations recorded at 
ated to the differences. This is apparent in a session varied from fewer than 100 to more _ 
‘the lower half of the table. than 200. Consequently, a difference of 
The differences are those: found between percentage point corresponded toa net dif- 
the percentages ‘that were recorded at one ference | of one or two participations 
session. composed of systematic number recorded for 2 a given n member. 
each observer Al differences taken as as positive s since 


N Patrs OF OBSERVERS AT SAME MEETING PARTICIPATION 


BY AND Participation To, EacH MEMBER 


same individual by two observers _ 
th e same in div y ers 


10 or “more 


— 


tothe member 


wormoe 


‘Total 


Eom * An individual might direct his remarks to the whole group as well as to another individual. The per- 
centage of participations directed to the group is excluded from this table and the later analysis. oC 


_ +The mean of the percentages ite en by the two sets of observations was an to oes on: individ- : 
ual’s percentage of participation. é ; 


and more or less random components. ‘The they were ‘pre- 

latter are reduced when several Sessions are sumably both subject to error, not for one 
averaged. of systematic com- observer i in comparison with as standard. 
are by the consolidation of For bya 


persists in totals and points. particpation to to a “member, 
tends to escape attention because it is the average difference was 3. percentage 
not revealed by comparisons: of observers points and 63 out of 75 


t correlated, half the mean square 
| a and can be taken to be an estimate of 


when to the group as a a whole. The largest variance ¢ of individual observers, apart from 
differences appeared to s stem from ‘this diff the common observation biases 0 of the entire 


culty. It affected the percenta ere group 0 of observers. The ‘square root ‘of half 
computed for individuals as well as s the per-— the mean difference is an estimate of 


centage computed for the ‘group. In Table 


i in the subsequent analysis the ‘percent- observer. data from which Table 
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ng ates of — the fitting of ‘this function, the per- re, 
centages by to the leaders and to 


error, the the group were omitted from the the distribu. 


tions. There were several reasons for this 
step. First, they differed from the students 


knowledge of the subjects under discu- | 
participations Lire themember _ the member Sion, experience in discussion, etc. Second, 
or more 2.7 the meeting, different role to play. 

Third, it was deemed a sufficient first step 
ee, "These reliability tests were part of the to find a function that fitted the student — 
‘training program. The observers had _the members’  particip. ation rates, without the 


a review of their differences as addition of another function for ‘the leaders’ 


well as the experience of the recordin itself 
q qu Y In order to give what was judged tobe 
—* had a higher degree of reliability than — appropriate weight to the fit for large = Be: 
| fitted to the data by minimizing the | sum = 
of squares of deviations of the ‘logarithms 
of the estimated percentages from the 
= The « data sta recorded by the « observers were rithms of the observed percentages, each 
a ‘tabulated for each individual at a “meeting ‘. square being weighted by the observed | per- a 
and pages accord: centage. ‘That is, the quantity to be mini- 
ing to number units o participa ion mized was: 
that” were contributed by them. The tabu- pillog pi—log (ar 
er lations for ; all meetings of the s same size were where ?; is the | percentage pedal ed for the 
then combined by adding the counts of units m members ranked i. It was not possible to 
_ of participation for the members that had _ establish a defensible probability model for 
_ the same ranking. The result is given in maximum likelihood estimates or a le 
column 3 of Table 2. Each individual fe rational formulation of least squares pro-— 
ranked according to the number of cedure. The selection of this basis for fitting 
units of participation that 1 were directed to was to a degree arbitrary but it appears to 
him. The tabulations of these units for all | be justified by the closeness of fit that was “a 
= of the same size combined attained. It led to the following 
according to this second ranking and appear 
against rank are : similar to those reported — wher A = 
Bales® and are therefore omitted 
the present paper. The decrease in rate from — 
leader to the | highest ra ranking student 
becomes somewhat sharper from computed from equation (1) and entered in 
smaller to larger groups. It was found that columns and 9 of Table 2. 


“hs, was added for the leaders in each distribu 
a tion that brings the total to 100 per cent. 
where pj; is the _ estimated percentage for It may be compared with the figure above © 
q & er students ranked i, r is the ratio of the per- “ars italics, which is the percentage that — 


centage for any rank to the | percentage for would be estimated for the leader according 


the next higher rank, ais the estimate ‘the ‘exponential function, when he 


Students ranked 1. ‘The variation of r and assigned rank 0. 
the size of the group will be discussed ~~ The percentages ‘compute from the 


= (pi log pi), E= 3 (ip; log pi) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATION SM. ALL L GROUPS 


2 ‘Duramurion OF ‘Participation BY TO MEMBERS OF DIscussION 


(Data ‘combined for all. meetings s of the same size, participations to the group omitted) 


-Participations originated by the member Participations_ directed to the member 
number of the Partici- Estimated Differ-  Partici- Per "Estimated Diller 


3.00 


= 


704 


14. 


6 


266 


40.3 


2 
8 7 


; 

‘= 


— 


<r. 
= 
| 
ents 


Rank 


(22 


6 +0.¢ 

c Ls a. The percentages for | participations to within each s size ze of meeting (columns 8 and 9) do not total 
100. This is due to the fact, noted previously, that the percentage of participation to the group 

i The numbers in italics in columns 3 and 7 are the total number of participation units recorded. 

_ The totals in column 7 include participations directed to the group as a whole. These totals bad 

the basis on which the percentages of total in columns 4 and 8 were calculated. ~~ 

cs « The numbers in italics in columns 5 and 9 are the percentages that would be estimated for tn 

leader by extrapolation from the ‘exponential mode. 


ticipation by a member, 62 of the 12 differ. ii linear functions. Thus, men of f adjoining 
a ences in column | 6 are less s than one percent- rank tend to have more nearly equal rates q 
point, positive or negative. For of participation the ‘size of the meeting At 
M participation to a member, 59 differences are increased. 
a less than one percentage point, either way . The parameter, a, also changes in a fairly 
‘There is a little evidence of systematic e error Be regular way with the size of the meeting. It 
+ primarily a tendency toward negative errors” can | be represented by such an empirical func- 
in ‘the 1 middle 1 rankings and positive e errors ior tion as = 234/(n + 4), for particle 
the very lowest ranks. tions by the member, and an = 
Table 3 presents the ratios ( in participations to the member. 


centages and an approximation to them by _ DISCUSSION OF RESULTS © 


two linear functions of of the ‘size of ‘the meet- ~The findings presented above 


= The ratios appear | to eee with the siz 


of the meeting in fairly close to 


— 
cons 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPATION IN SMALL L GROUPS 
Taste 3. Ratios rn Usep IN EsTIMATING in the distribution of parti cip 
_-PATIONS AND _ APPROXIMATIONS BY LINEAR tion may be more abrupt than the model 
ei = FUNCTIONS OF THE SIZE OF THE MEETING me ee can handle. The potential of a given 
—— _ member of the group may vary during — 
Size meeting and be affected by the in 
meeting, fluences to which he is subjected, but 
including Participation itis “essentially a compounded resultant 
ae of individual factors. The data that are 
(582) yielded by observation of participation 
(.607) 638 (.596) reflect average differences in potential. 
(.624) -610) (2) There is no systematic regulation of the 
661 (. 641) (.624) “free competitive expression” of “verbal 
667. +6568) 638) participation. potentials.” For example, 
(668 (.676) neither the leader nor the g group attempts 
1682 (680) to control the rates of p participation by 
686 (. 694) specifying when an individual may par-_ 
ticipate o or by regulating 
* Approximation using + of relevant information. 
using tiated in regard to the roles they play 
problem n now becomes | one ne of discover ing strength their verbal. participation 
the: conditions under which the model may potentials. There is no set of structured 7 
be expected to remain applicable (i.e., of differentiated roles that a major 
= “explaining”: this empirical | law). Such an effect on the distribution of participa-— 
"i -— aealysis should also be helpful i in specifying leg tion. In n the groups described above the 


those which the size of th the was always present, of course, a clea 
differentiated leader role. This is not an 


exception to the general rule, however, — 4 
since the leader’s participation was cal- 


“deal of may be necessary this 
|= problem can be solved. As a step toward be 
hypotheses, the authors will set This device ‘ 
forth some of their ‘thoughts “about "the use. the instances" 

would vor that, within the general role. ; 
a face- +to-face group 0 oriented 
common problem or content, 
the fit of the model to the data may be a 
consequence of the following conditions Si 


‘The pr is, however, inferential 
rather than direct. The controls which 
se (1) There is a distribution of what _ might exercised i in drawing a sample, the manner in 

be labeled ‘verbal participation poten- which the group discussions were conducted, 

___ tial” among the participants present at and the processes of observing and tab- 4 


a meeting. The genesis of this potential, ha ag 
“ile, whether it is a personality _ulating operated to ensure that there 


or situationally induced, is not no systematic selection in terms of 
relevant here although it would ‘seem “verbal particiation potential” or possi- 
to be a fruitful area for ‘investigation. bilities for_ the “ ‘free expression” of this 


| 


ting. It inequality among the participants potential. “The general norms for student 
alfunc ..—=—CSCSTim this respect is the important factor _ behavior also served to mitigate against a 


rather than the reasons for this inequal- well- defined role : structure the 


ity. qualification should be sug- bers. 
gin although it will not be elaborated Th 
‘in this paper. That is, , that 
ences among the participants ‘should not — 
be of such a nature: as to divide them — 
nto two or more distinct groups char- 
acterized by markedly different systems ticipation cease of the members. _ 
participation relationships. iif ‘this groups of a given size it might 
restriction does not hold, the variation expected that ratio. will 


he results presented in Table 3 
that” under these conditions the size of ‘the 
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OC. REVIEW 
in some noted pator groups seem to be more like 
or example, the effect of selecting other ; those i in low- -participator groups to be 
members ‘on the basis of factors closely a asso- less like each other. 
ation One source for this difference lies in the 
‘potentials i is revealed by a an n experiment original selection of members. The members q 
ducted by by the Study of Education.!° Tw the _high- participator group were more a the e 


groups were formed from byt had homogeneous 1 ‘regard to ‘their | of av 


poten 

that 

dive On 

rates of pesticipation the | other of the first to the rank in their. prior vario 
ae viduals who shown low rates. This m meetings; for the latter group it was neces- 


selection not only established a substantial Sary to select from men in a broader range 
difference between the two experimental Tanking that extended the 


ticipation, but ‘it narrowed d the range of While the ‘range of p of previous 1 ranking 


vale. ull 4. PARTICIPATION BY INDIVIDUALS IN AND Low-ParticipaTtor Groups 


t= = 


articipation potential within 1 each "reduced for both groups process 


results of applying the model to selection, it ‘was compressed to one- 


active 

the Te 

expected the homogeneity within each prior ranking is assumed to have produced a | lat 

of the groups to have the same effect 0 on corresponding ‘difference between the m | subject 

Fatio, i. 4. to increase it in both instances, it groups in their range of verbal participation Group 

‘appears rs that there have been opposite effects. Potentials and hence in their Tespectiv ference 

of ranks in high- partici- ratios, the subsequent meetings. } he 

should be roughly the | square of the ratio 

10 The data on high and low participating 

groups drawn from unpublished work by for the high group and it is nearly 

Douglas W. _Bray: Precepts explanation | is by. far the simplest high te 

to mea 


=a 


— of 


fact that the low- -participator ratio is also 


comparieon of mestings at which the size lower than that found in non-selected groups 4 


of the group was the same. Other meetings were of the same s size where one would normally — 4 | 
observed at which the attendance was greater or expect to have even greater initial variation | | 
Jess than seven. Some of them did not conform as among the _members. ‘It may be that the 


closely as these to the exponential function, usually 
because of definite factors that tended to structure — nature of the participation pattern 


the discussion, such as assignment of reports to low Participation pee 
by one or more members. tials is such: low ‘Tatio would 


ex] 
that 
behav 
"TABLE 
= 
Rankof Percent Estimated >| 
=| 
e oth 
4 rent. 
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dilterer 
12 Th 
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It may be that here one finds some e evidence - selected on any other variable. ‘ ‘Ascendance- ae se 
that the fit of the exponential co submission” is not equivalent — to “verbal * 
beyond a certain degree of approximation. es participation potential,” but it was found - 
Further research is needed to separate out to have consistent though low correlations 
the effects of homogeneity from effects with ac actual participation. 
of average strength of verbal participation = In comparison to the groups in the last 
"potential, and to bring to light other factors — illustration, these groups appear to be rela- 
that should be incorporated into the model. _ tively heterogeneous i in regard to verbal par- — 
One ne further illustration of the effect of ticipation potential and functioned under 
= various factors — on the ratio in t the — ‘two different leader styles. Table 5 shows | 
exponential function is provided by a study the results of applying the model to data 


of experimental — at another "university drawn from. three ‘Meetings: ap -leader 


yior na rkedly dif- 
with Passive Leader Group with Active Leader 
‘member of total Difference 


__ *In this instance, inasmuch as the leader did not have a role which differentiated him markedly from es 


the members, his was computed directly rather than residually, 
‘4 For present purposes, the tw two ratios for the two styles of leadership i 
leader behavior might be described as are higher than the ratio for the seven-man 
nd passive. the former instance groups ine Table 3 but differ very little 
the leader played a “major ‘role in the dis- between themselves. The different leadership 
sion through his contributions. In styles did, course, produce different 
latter, the leader. merely introduced the effects. There was, quite obviously, ailarge 
subject “for. discussion and permitted the difference between the proportions of total 
‘group to function with a minimum of inter- participation contributed by the members . ‘ee 
ference. ~The members within ‘group each of the groups. leadership styles” 
“were heterogeneous i in 1 regard to a personality \ did not differentially affect the participation 
dimension 7 usually labeled “ascendance- relationships among the members. (Nor were 


“submission.” ‘That i is, within each group the these Telationships ‘significantly different pes 


larter 


pator 
dif 


q ‘members represented a range of scores from from those holding a among i in 
n persona where leader styl 
high” to low on personality tests « considered _ where leader sty me r 
to measure this variable. The groups under systematic way.) 


in which the distribution of participation 13 The unit counted in 
: an important but not primary focus. Cf. Elliot G. groups differs from that used for the other groups 
i — “Ascendant and Submissive Members and ; reported in this paper. Briefly, a contribution could - 
‘Leaders: Their Interaction in Group Discussion,” be assigned to from one to twelve separate prob- 


_ Occasional Paper of the Conference Research Proj- : lem- al categories. Each assignment to a cate 
University wy. 
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one may refer back to the prev eas arrieceaatee of members — 
a which were considered responsible have not also been differentially oriented to 
for the fit of the model and for the derived the latter dimension. 
ratios. Finally, it may be said ‘that the useful- 
am would a appear > that in both the active- ness of the model extends beyond its ‘utility — 
and passive- seengd groups, the three required for ¢ describing the distribution o of participa. 

tion in small groups. Its. fit in these cases 
the: | ‘dimension of “ascendance is function of certain theoretically postu- 
bears some relationship to participation (and -_ conditions. . These conditions all refer 

as a minimum it may be said with assurance essentially to groups which are unstructured, 

q that heterogeneity in the former is not likely i.e., where a pattern of interaction is 
produce in the latter), to develop spontaneously. 
st WwW here the data do not fit or where = 
verbal p participation Second, ratios are considerably different f from what 
2 were no clearly differentiated roles by which © “might be expected, this is a cue to - search 
the members were distinguished from each for the conditions which are responsible for 

these alterations. One cannot, with this 
a, hird, although t the act active e leader was in- fee alone, , develop a a full theory of group 
deed active, n none was di- "The results | of applying it, 
stimulate work of this kind in 
so serve to further the de- 
he controlled the content of a “more complete and more 


= 


and contributed over half the total number adequate | theory. yo 
of participations, he recognized whomever 

wanted to speak and neither attempted » 


stimulate no non- “participators n nor ignore over- A simple is fitted and 


“i 


me. participators. There was, therefore, no s sys ‘is found to describe adequately the distribu- 


tematic of the “free competitive tion of participation among the members of 
of “verbal participation small groups. Where three conditions are. 


i 
fulfilled: a range of verbal partici pation 


is tentials” present in the active-leader groups; 
and most certainly not in the passive-leader — "potential ; among the members, 1 no systematic 
groups. 


The last | discussion raises an important “pression” of these potentials, and a lack of 


point which should be borne in mind in well-differentiated roles the: _mem- 


gesearch with different styles of leadership the size of ‘the: ‘group: is found 
io (whether autocratic vs. democratic , or di- | ‘to be an important parameter affecting the 
—rective 2 vs. non-directive, etc.). The areas of the ratio in n the basic equation. That 


of group functioning to which the leader isis, as. groups increase in size of 
to be systematically oriented (whether con- adjacent ranks become more like each other — 
tent, distribution of participation, , etc.) must ‘in their relative rates of participation. 4 


be specified if one is to understand the effects The model is applied to other data ‘where 


of alterations in leader styles. As has been conditions “appear varv from those 


pointed to above, marked differences ‘in required. Its fit in these cases is ‘discussed 
aspects of leaders behavior with suggestions for fur her research 


which develop « out t of these n new applications, 
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GENERALIZING THE PROBLEM OF Using for prediction, we “would first 
postu- PREDICTION whether the person was classified as I or 

y of Chicago E 


suppose we were able to classify 
te to suggest some slight of into one of two categories A or B on the basis 
hie for i the concepts which appear in the statistics lit- of another group of factors G which are ob- 
h this F a erature, but which might not be known to the tained from tests, records, and reports. (We : 
| general reader. We would also like to make a a ‘might also like to consider this ne w classifica- 
‘practical suggestion to facilitate the actual use tion _G as § simply another basis pte making 
of these generalizations, predictions—possibly, a different way of scoring 
kind in ’ Albert J. Reiss, Jr., has pointed out that “th the o original factors of F.) For the original one-_ 
the de- ; - central problem of the theory of Lenny” hundred parolees the use of factor G led to 
‘is to make the best prediction for each case.’ he following experience table: 
‘The question we would like to raise is whether 
or not it is desirable to concern ourselves with ; 
a this central problem of prediction, or whether 
should be concerned with a somewhat 
abers of —_—_ illustration of prediction in criminology. We — 
stematic not they wish to P who o has Using G for prediction, we then 
tive ex a - whether the person was classified asAorB. | 
of classifying into one of two categories _A, we would predict that he would violate; 
7 ig ‘I or II on the basis of a group of factors F_ if B, we would predict that he would not vio- — 
which ; are obtained from tests, records, and For the original one- -hundred parolees, pre- 
| Reports We have also found that studying 100 dicting in this way would lead to 0+40= 0 
parolees using Ge factors F led all the follow- _ errors of prediction. 
on. Tha the point of view of prediction, G is” 
nbers of good and as useful as F. The accuracy of 
a 


4 


more general point of view, is better 

than: G. In both cases, there were 40 errors 

“research For F, the 40 errors consisted 

Hications. 


This work was prepared in connection with errors 
esearch supported by the Office of Naval Research. would not violate when, in fact, they did vio- ; 


for example, Paul Horst, et al., The Pre- , 
Science Research Council, 1941; Lloyd E. 
and Otis Dudley Duncan, “The Efficiency of Pre- : 
diction in Criminology,” American Journal of So- would prefer to G. 
ciology, Vol. LIV (March, 1949), pp. 441-52; and Now suppose we. give to 
J. Reiss, Jr, “The Accuracy, Efficiency and factors which led us to believe that it is 
of a Prediction Instrument, ” American more important to be able to predict 


of LVI (March, » PP. than to predict r non- violations. Let us, for 


|. 

at ANID TE A 
useful. 
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tion is a murder. In such a case the community is that the use of results savings % 
Ree and the family of the murdered ‘person 4 per cent and the use of G results in a loss — a 
an protests. On the ‘other hand, if we had not of 26 per cent. Hence it seems we would do a 
placed the violator on parole, we would have better to use an over-all decision for the group ie 
to consider the financial cost of continued of parolees than to use factors: G, but would 
incarceration In the case of a second kind of at do still better if we used factors F a a She: 
error, that is, keeping a non-violator in prison, — ‘The careful reader will note that in n the pre- 
wae 
non- -violator protests, his family protests, ceding -analys sis the factors F and G were used 
and his imprisonment is a financial cost. On in conjunction with a specific rule for ‘Making “s 
the other hand, if we had paroled the non- decisions. For example, since Category B con- 
violator, we would have had consider the sisted of 50 non-violators and only 40 
ae _ financial cost of parole. ‘That is, we attempt to we decided to parole those classified as B The 
- make more explicit our conceptions of the pos- soci ial cost of this decision we saw was < 
sible consequences, which are usually thought W e could have used factors F and Gin con- 
of implicitly, of the available decisions. These junction with other ‘Tules: for making decisions, © ia 
considerations might make more explicit the for example, the rule for deciding in such a g 
bases for the policy decisions of a parole board. way as to minimize social cost. For the case ie 
Consider for ‘the moment the ‘case in which 2 of Category we might “note that if we had 4 
agree that the social cost. necessarily decided ‘to parole those in this class, the 
monetary units) may be ‘described ‘by the social cost of this decision would been 
following table of social costs: 2x 50+1%40=140. Therefore we would decide 
Taste 3 Let us now reconsider using factors: F to 
Non-Violation Violation we decide not to ‘parole all those classified 
cost is 0X40+100x50=5000. “Thus it seems 
Clear that we must decide not to parole those 
“Wea are all in minimizing the Classification I, choosing the smaller social 
there were 50 violations and cost of 130. If we decide not to parole those 
-non-violations, the social cost of paroling the in Classification II, the social cost is 
100 original parolees is 0X50+100x 50=5000. 2xX10+1x0=20; ; and if we do parole this 
social cost of not having paroled these group, the social cost is 0X10+100x0= 0. 
persons would be 2x50+1X50=150. Hence we _ would decide to parole those 
it is clear that if we must choose simply Classification II, choosing the smaller social 
between them or all ‘cost of 0. The total: social cost of using the 
information based on ‘person’s classification 
to factors F is 130+0=130. Ti 


social cost of Ox 10+100x0= 0. as A, the ‘social cost is -2x0+1x 10=10. If | 
_e we do parole those classified as A, the social — |= 
based | on a | Person’ ’s classification with respect to cost is 0X0+100X 10=1000. . Therefore we: 
is would de decide not to parole those in Classifica- ig 
 150— 130=20 or 20/150=. 13=13 per cent. tion A, incurring a smaller social cost of 10. 
using factors G. We would not parole tion COR 1S decide 
those classified as A, incurring a ‘social cost of if re do parole this g group, the social @urring 
—2x0+1x10=10; ‘and we would parole those is 0X50+100x40=4000. Hence we wou total s 
classified as B, i incurring a social cost of "decide not to parole those in Classification B ee | on % 
ox 50+ 100 x 40=4000. Thus the total social” incurring the smaller social cost of 140. ‘The factors 
cost of using the information based on per- total” social | cost of using the information based | ‘Social ¢ 
classification with respect to factors G on person’ s classification with respect to On 
4010. “The saving in social is factors G is 10+140=150. The saving in ‘The: 
—4010= —3860 or —3860/150= —26= cost is 150—150=0 or 0/150=0=0 per cent. 
percent. conclusion of ‘this analysis is that the 


The conclusion of the = Table se of F F results in a savings 
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d the ‘use of G results in n a savings of 0 of 9 Table 3 or Table 4, 
ent. Hence we on would conclude that F is better than G. 
Someone might not agree Table 3 or Table 4 or some other table is the 
the ‘numbers in Table 3. Let us take one to used in the 
The parole board in ‘ 
_ does implicitly, if not explicitly, give some con- 
Non- Violation ws Violation sideration to. the various consequences of its 
decisions. One might hold a meeting of the 
board to discuss in some detail the kinds of 
— social costs involved. Probably the board mem- 
; If we are interested in the social cost as de- occurs when there is a violation, and the least 
scribed in Table 4, then we see that the social social cost occurs when a “parolee is 
gost of paroling the 100 original parolees is Violator. Let us assign the numbers 100 and 0, E 
50=5000, and the social cost of ‘Tespectively, to these occurrences. We might 
not: having paroled these people is 9050+ ask member of the board what number 
~-1X50=4550. 2 Therefore if we must choose he would assign to the social cost of not — -) 
simply between having them all paroled or all. ing a violator and then average the values sug- 
we choose not to parole gested the | board members. 
_ this average 87. 6. We might then ask 


the board mennbers was 1.3. The 3 new 
seems we wat table of social costs would be the following, 
those — those in Classification I, choosing the social which could be used int the analysis of parolees — 
social cost of 3650. ‘If we decide to parole and in the comparison | of factors such as £5. 

~90X10+1x0=900; while if we do parole this 
group, the social cost is equal to 0. Thus we TABLE 
would decide to parole those in Classification II, _ 
choosing the social cost of 0. The total social, 
cost of using the information based on a person 
ng the = =—_— classification with respect to factors F is 900. 
cation saving in social cost is 4550— 
or 3650/4550=. 80=80 per cent. 
us” "reconsider using to aid 
s. If we decide not to parole all classified tis noting that if the following 
as A, the social cost is 90X0+1X10=10. ‘yg table o social costs were used we would be 


do those classified as A, the the 


ssifica- those in Classifeation” B, the social cost is 
of 10. 50+1x40= 4540; and i if we parole this Paroled 
ssifica- Group, ‘the social cost is 4000. Hence we would Paroled 
decide to parole those in Classification B, ine ~ 
total social cost of using the information haere _ The writers who ‘eet with the usual problem 
a person’ with respect to ‘prediction implicitly accept this table of 
factors G is 100+4000=4100. The saving in “cial costs. The reader may y or may not ye ay 
social cost is 4550—4100=450 or 450/4550= 09 with it. 


conclusion of he using Table e4 lar case e have considered can be | easily 
is that the use of F -Tesults in a saving of generalized. The problem of "social costs sug- 
cent and the use of G results in a saving hae immediately | the importance of ‘classifying ee 
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Now reconsider using factors F to aid us. If 
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violations: their _severity—at intelligence.) Most previous studies have been 
into major and ‘minor violations. based on urban populations and have shown 
ee that the occupational status of the father is 
cost table and also tables. directly related to the measured intelligence of 
rik we also have, say, 10 scores for factors F the child. . Generally speaking, children whose 
rather than two (I and II), we would have a. parents the business and professional 
2x3 social cost table and a 10X3_ experience "groups have higher intelligence test scores the 
table. The procedures and measures suggested children” whose parents. are in other occup 
eae here for the 2x2 tables can be easily generalized | tional categories, with the children of unskilled 
We admit that we have talien rather over- those studies which have included both rural 
extreme example. This has 


done in an effort to make the comments clearer. have made lower mean intelligence score s than ioe 


and urban groups, children of farmers generally 


We believe the points made herein will also be children of all other occupational groups except a a ‘tikes, 


importance in less extreme me cases. unskilled laborers.2 However these studies have 
_ We would like to refer the reader to some 2 not broken the farm g group down into tenur e 
of the statistics literature on the subject dis- oF Status categories. Consequently, little is 


"cussed herein. ‘Traditionally, the central prob- known about e ranking of the various farm 


of statistics has been to draw ements tenure groups in relation to other occupational 
Ev en less is known about the generality 


course of action on 


=a problem calling for statistical action. The ex- 
ploration of this theory of statistics was begun these relationships by testing 
by Abraham Wald and is treated in his book.2 hypotheses: 
= general of en elementary an factors in intelligence, under the direction 
g the senior author, which has been jointly maar: 


» | 
Nature and Nurture Upon Mental Development,” 
27th Yearbook National Society for Study of 
SOCIAL. STATUS AND THE MEASURED ae Vol. 27, Part I, 1928; S. I. Pressey and 


| TELLIGENCE OF SMALL CITY ~~ R. ‘Ralston, “The Relation of the General Intell 
AND RURAL CHILDREN* ee gence of School Children to the Occupation of 

vas III (1919) ; J. Duff and G. Thompson, “Social 

Geographical Distribution of Intelligence in 
Northumberland British Journal of Psychology, 

4 Part I, 1923; P. Sandiford, “Parental Occupation 

and Intelligence, School and Society, 

578 (1926) ; 


University of Wisconsin 


Co., 1937; T. ‘Relation of 
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School Seniors in Hawaii,” American Journal 
2 Abraham Wald, ‘Statistical Decision Functions, Psychology, Vol. XVI (1944); Robert Havig- 
. = York; John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1950, pp. _ burst and Fay Breese, “Relations Between Ability "3 | 
— —. Social Status in a Midwestern Community,” 
‘Clay Sprowles, ‘ ‘Statistical Decision by 1 the Journal of of Vol. XXXVIII 
Method of Minimum Risk: An Application,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. 45 2M. and H. Nash, “Mental 
(1950), pp. 238-48. Capacity of Children and Parental Occupation,” 
L. J. Savage, Theory of Statistical Deci- Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 15 (1924); 
a», _ J. E. Collins, “Relation of Parental Occupation to” 4 
tion, Vol. 46 (1951), pp. 55-67. Intelligence of Children,” Journal 
This paper one phase of a study of Research, Vol. 17 (1928). 
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There is ‘no statistically sig- The a which the study was made 


between social status and is located in southwestern Wisconsin in a 

a the measured intelligence of the comentary typical dairy farming area. On several impor- 

a school children of a predominantly rural county. tant socio- economic measures it ranks at or 
br Hypothesis 2: There is no statistically — sig- : near the. midpoint for the counties of the state. 
nificant relationship between social status col It contains only one urban place with a popula-— 
measured intelligence of elementary school tion: of 4008, six incorporated ranging» 


of an essentially when 


universes. 
THE DATA 


| 


e data for _ testing the hypotheses of on 4 
‘study consist of scores on the California Short- sible to _test of the | study in 
environment in which there 3 


a relatively rural 
_ Form Test of Mental Maturity and information are + small ‘city, ‘rural-nonfarm and farm groups. ee 


on the status level of the families of all private 
parochial school children in the elementary 


in a Wisconsin county. Three batteries 

the California Short-Form Test of Mental To te test 

Maturity were used to measure mental ability: “quotients and their standard errors were com- 

preprimary| form was given to the first puted for each of the sub-categories of the 
grade, the primary form to the second and three separate measures of family social status. 
third grades, and the elementary form to the made possible the computation of critical 
children in grades four through eight. The test- ratios to test the significance of the difference © 
ing was done by the supervising t teachers _and between any two means.® The analysis of vari- 

the senior author in the school year 1947-48. ance technique was used to test the significance 

total number of children tested was 3025. the overall relationship, 

The information the social | ‘status of the first” test of this hypothesis was 

2 ‘ family was obtained from a form filled out by by applying the above statistical procedure “4 

teachers of each child tested. From this measured intelligence of children of the 

form were available the following status indi- different occupational groups. In this analysis 

 cators: father’s occupation, parents’ educational the were 
level and a rating of the family’s prestige in 
The census definitions of the 


teacher. All data were placed on I.B.M. cards child’s father and the child’s mean 


the 1 per cent level. Consequently, the hypoth- 
esis of no relationship between : 
en 


intelligence tests. For further information on its and the Measured intelligence’ for the childr 
3 construction and standardization see E. T. Sullivan, of the county as a whole may be rejected. Rot) 
W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, “Manual of tabl table als also o reveals tha that while 
Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1947, 5 To save space ce the tests of significance are not 
4These status indicators have been “used © com- presented in the tables. However, in the discussion 
monly in studies of intelligence and social ~~ the significant differences are pointed out. All of the © 
See M. Honzik, “Age Changes in Relationship Be- data on which they are based are shown and the od 


This is one of the m most widely 


unity,” af Ts Certain Environmental Variables and Chil- computations may | be made by anyone interested. 
XV bead = Intelligence,” 39th Yearbook of the National The formulas used may be found in Margaret J. x 

— for Study of Education, Vol. 18 (1940) ; Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists, New York: 

‘Mental . L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social Henry Holt & Co., 1941, Chap.17. 

pation, Class in America: A Manual for Procedure jor 6 This occupational classification is an adapta~ 

Measurement of Social Status, Chicago: Science — tion of the one developed by Alba Edwards. See - ; 

Research Associates, Inc., 1949; K. Eells and others, — his A Social and Economic Grouping of the Gain- 

Intelligence and Cultural Differences, Chicago: Uni- : fully Employed Workers in the United States, — 

Press, 1951. | Washington, D. C.: Bureau, of the Census, 1938. 
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tainment of parents and the measured intelli 


the children 
of any other o groups, the the child, with the mean intelligence 
a of farm tenants score significantly higher than scores rising progressively as the parents’ edu- 
_ those of farm laborers and slightly higher than ~ cational attainment level increases (see Table 
— the children of unskilled and semi-skilled 2). All possible differences in mean test score: 
Rat workers. The scores of children of farm owners _ for the three educational categories are statis- 
are significantly higher than those of the chil- _ tically significant. The results of this test ; give 
deen of farm tenants but are not significantly further indication that hypothesis 1 may b 
different from those of the children of skilled rejected. | 


Mean INTELLIGENCE Quorients* = = Lever AND CHILDREN’s MEAN 


& 


\ variance ratio, FP, is 68. 29, and 

The final test of hypothesis 1 was m 

prestige rating of the family in the com- 

q 

variance ratio, FP, is 12.13, and ‘is munity and the mean measured intelligence of 

significant — the .001 children. Three prestige levels were used: 
and clerical workers; however, they are sig- tionship is positive; the higher the prestige of 


nificantly lower than the | scores of the children — the family in the ‘community the higher the 
% of the business and professional groups. These ‘measured intelligence of the child (see Table | 3). 


= ‘Again all differences between the means of the 


the relation of occupational status and intelli- 


three prestige categories are ‘significant. These 4 


It Iso dic a thesis of no 


occupational or status categories or should be 


second test of hypothesis 1 was made 
by applying the same statistical measures 
the measured intelligence of the children classi- 

of their parents. For this purpose three 

‘¢ educational attainment © levels were used as % 


limited to ‘elementary school attend- “High d 

ance; Middle, including children of parents 

whose formal educational attainment was some a 
high scho ol attendance for both parents or “The variance ratio, is 

high school graduation for one parent and the 

completion of the eighth grade for the other; To of the cleat 

he children’s mean measured intelli 
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the prestige of the family in ‘Taste ‘PARENTS’ 


Table using ‘the same indicators of 
‘scores q family social status but treating each of the 

statis) | three population categories separately. Accord- 
st sve ingly, the relationship between the fathers’ 


nay be occupational level and the children’s measured —_ 
: intelligence is shown in Table 4 f for the urban, 
Table 5 shows the relation of parental educa- om 


tion attainment to children’s measured intelli- «336 106.2 
gence for the urban, rural-nonfarm and farm 
groups respectively. Finally, Table 6 shows the 
é relationship between family prestige rating and 
_ children’s measured intelligence for the urban, ne 
rural-nonfarm and farm groups ‘Tespectively. 


| 


QUOTIENTS OF URBAN, P, is ho. 38, and 


Table 7, 113.79, and there is a significant relationship between pa- 


ame variance ratio, FP, is k7. $1, and ts 
Semi- 
gher the — ‘The results of the analysis also’ reveal ‘that 


telligence of children in each of the three 


q Semi- Skilled 14.7 universes “(see Table 5). Each of the F- tests 

is highly significant. Without exception the mean 
sClerical 8 ‘measured intelligence of the children 


the level of parental education increases. 
109.3 6 possible differences between means within each 


he variance ratio, F, is 13. 
level. _tistically_ significant. The results of this test 


give additional evidence for the rejection of 

3.9 


— - of the children in each of the separate aero 
beyond” the .001 level. tion categories (see Table 6). However, 
differences are not nearly so clear-c cut as in 


the measured intelli 
As Table 4 clearly indicates, the re selationship > ‘mean measured | igence of 
fathers’ occupational level and 


children whose families are rated in the 
dren’s mean ‘intelligence scores is highly sig- than 
nificant in each of the three residential groups. _ gence of those whose families are in the middle 


Without exception the children of each of the and high categories, but there are no significant — 
‘ successively higher occupational groups have differences between the middle and high cate- 
‘Significantly higher mean n measured intelligence ‘gories. Exactly the same is true” of the farm 
n those of the lower in all three group. In the rural-nonfarm group the 


ui za; i 
intelli- ment level and 
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= = not be taken as sufficient reason for failing to 


MUNITY AND children in the same categories s of 
(OF THE Urpan, Rurat-NonFarM, = status is compared across population groups, 
there are few significant differences. There are 

no significant differences between the urban, 

Standard rural- “nonfarm or farm children whose parents 
in the same relative occupational or educa- 

a tional levels. — same generalization holds dl 


exception of the middle group where 

there are ‘significant differences between the 

children in the rural-nonfarm and the urban and 
“the variance ratio, P, 1s 15. groups. These findings are further evidence 


gignificant beyond the level. 
fe that the intelligence ‘differentials are not pri- 


‘marily associated with residence but are 


‘the .001 level. INTENT “TOWARD CONCEPTION 


THE PREGNANCY EXPERIENCE* to 
“Low 


“AND 


*The variance ratio, ves 68. ent is ‘Se 


of each successively higher “prestige category 


score ‘significantly higher in measured intelli- 


the possibility of a relationship between 


int t first concepti in 
‘direction and the F-test reveals a highly sig- oward red and (1) certain 


nificant relationship between the measured in- 
telligence of the children and their family’s 
wating, these minor ‘deviations should 


this 212 wives were cha 
fied into three groups according to their stated 
intent toward conception as indicated by their 
‘responses to a questionnaire dealing with the 
In summary, hypothesis 2 clearly must be pregnancy experience. The three groups studied 


rejected on the basis of the statistical evidence. 
all three population | groups there is a highly ‘wives who | had un- 


significant positive relationship between family the chil dren. He p in- 
status 2 as s measured father’ 


“8 In are no. statistically signifiat 
of “the children. To the writers this difference in the measured intelligence of the farm, 
constitutes unmistakable evidence that social rural- nonfarm and urban children when thes 
status differentials i in measured intelligence exist 8Toups are compared without considering ‘social 
within the rban, rural- nonfarm and farm status. The data for this conclusion and ‘related 


a findings will be presented i in a later article on social 
components of the a | factors and measured intelligence. 


‘nantly rural * Based upon a Master’s thesis, “Attitudes and 
Experiences of Pregnancy of Students’ Wives 


reject” the hypothesis of no relationship, 


7 The of this study give no evidence on State 1949,” ” by Shirley 
the question of the sources of the dif- 


“i ences may be due to “relatively fixed genetic fac- . oa “The Effects of First ‘Seanad Upon the 
- tors, to environmental factors or may be artifacts Sexual Adjustment of 212 Couples,” American So- 
of the ciological Review, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 
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NOTES | ‘ON RESEARCH “AND. TEACHING 
(2) to effect conception. It_m might have been that 
socia 
groups, nor tried to effect conception, and (3) seventy- sible childbearing years, wished to wait before 
a six wives who had planned ‘conception. akearrs} * having children, while the older wives, consid- 
me ering +their fewer childbearing years, 
THE SAMPLE have been more likely have taken a some- 
ie The sample consisted of 212 students’ wives — allowing themselves to conceive or not as chance _ a chi 


who were residing i in barrack- -apartments on migh 
Michigan State College campus in the spring = Highly related to intent toward conception 


of 1949. The sample was limited to all those — was the wife’s role at the time of conception. 


wives who were the mothers of only ciaildren wives were enrolled in school. 
not more than two and a a half years of age 


employed outside the home to a reater 
the time of the research. These persons. w ere 
-visited personally, told the purpose of the study tried to avoid pregnancy than were those wives 


xre more | and asked to fill out a questionnaire which was — whose role was confined to homemaking alone. 


0 social later collected in a manner assuring anonymity. The latter were more ‘represented among_ the 


wives who had planned their pregnancies. This igh 
- relationship suggests that scholastic pursuits or 


“decid od a vocation outside the home a 
that they had at the time of marriage “decided — plans for children in the early period of mar- 


_ to wait awhile” before having children. Eighty- - riage. The comments of wives whose pregnancies 
per cent of the wives conceived interrupted the completion of a college degree 
- Within the first six months of marriage and 127 | were more often indicative of deep regret than 
or 60.2 per cent conceived after the first a were those of working wives whose remarks for 


months of marriage. The first six months was /.. the most part reflected their willingness to — 
found to be the period in which the greatest wage- earning and he full-time homemakers 


number of pregnancies was unplanned—75.0 im 
EMOTIONAL AND PHYSICAL EXPERIENCES 


| tiage was seven or more months of Emotional and physical factors pertaining to 
to deter 


‘chi- -square test showed this relationship to be pregnancy were compared with | previous ‘intent 

‘significant at the .02 toward | conception, with the result that certain 

L) certain ‘Two background factors were found by the emotional patterns were found to be highly re- ae a 

1 (2) the chi- square test to be significantly related to lated to intent, while none of the physical 4 

preg- sintent toward conception : (1) the wife’s age factors were found to be significantly related 

ere class- at the time of marriage and (2) the wife’ a to intent. The following emotional factors 

reir stated role status, whether or not she was ate were found to be significant by the chi-square 

tending school, “employed “or engaged only in | test: (1) reaction” to the knowledge 
housewifely < activities prior to conception. © ae ception, (2) emotional upset, and (3) happiness — Pt 
_ Ina comparison of intent with age the sample in the early part of pregnanc’y. Significant rela- 

a “was divided into two groups: (1) the younger t tionships were found pertaining to the 

4 wives whose age at marriage ranged from the pregnancy experience for the group (N=212) 

which in- of late teens to 22 years and (2) the older wives as a whole. These included (1) the decreasing — 

monn na 3 whose a age at marriage r ranged from 23 to “= incidence of nausea during the three trimesters ag 

‘years. W yhen intent toward conception was held of pregnancy, (2) the relationship between 

constant, it was found that the younger wives 2 fears and worry, and (3) | the — bape 


rban and 
evidence 


7 Of the questionnaires which were handed 
out, 212 w sufficiently complete for analysis. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the wives ialestad 


7 wives. ty ‘amon to her ‘to the 
d 


~ those who had neither tried to avoid nor tried knowledge that she had conceived, 63.9 per cent = 
——_ of the indicated that it had been happi- 


dau 


titudes 3 dean there was no significant poner in the sd ness only, the remaining 36.1 per cent indicated a: 
Wives at distribution of the ages the wives according to mixed reactions including | unhappiness and 


‘ley Pc Poffen- the occurrence of conception (64.4 per cent of the worry. A ‘comparison of these reactions with 
younger wives and 56.9 per cent of the older wives. tent t wa led that th 
q conceiving in the first year of marriage, and 85. micah ion hose 
ley Poffe | per cent of the total group conceiving within the | wives who had planned” their pregnancies re- = é 
y Upon Al _ first two years of marriage), the wives’ ages at the acted with happiness alone in greater numbers 5 fs aa -_ 


bee indicated ages at the time of ee.” 


11, P less than 
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These intended pregnancies are more likely to not intended to avoid or effect conception had 


who had “tried ‘to “effect as the midpart 
conception. None of the wives who planned pregnancy was experienced, since 
to have a child reacted unhappily, while 57.4 decreased (12.0 per cent) as much in the second _ 
per cent of those who had tried to avoid preg- trimester of pregnancy and did not rise sig- a. 
mancy and 38. 1 ber cent of those who had nificantly i in the remaining period of pregnancy 
or the period following the birth of the 

that they were worried or unhappy at first child. 


_ the knowledge that they had conceived. "When ratings of emotional upset were com- 
_ When the wives’ self- -ratings of their marital +: pied Wi intent toward conception, it was aa 
oe were compared to their reactions to found that those wives who had tried to avoid kas 


the knowledge of conception, it was found that conception had experienced an increase of (21, - 


happy” represented in significantly tional upset during the first trimester of preg- 
greater proportion among those whose reaction nancy, while those wives who had not cared 
conception had been only happiness than whether they conceived experienced s some but 
were those who rated their marriages as less id not a significant (12.5 per cent) increase, and 


wives who rated their marriages: as “very per cent (significant at the .01 level) in emo- 


or as unhappy. Also, when intent toward those who planned their pregnancie s indicated 

_ conception was compared with the wives’ ratings an insignificant (2.1 per cent) increase. The li 
of their marital happiness, it was found that "greater increase in emotional upset | experienced — a 
those wives who had planned at the time of by wives who to avoid preg- 


somewhat higher proportion among those ave 
wives who rated their marriages as very happy _ wives who stated that “they had been unhappy 
‘than were those wives who had not | intended or worried at the know ledge of conception. agi 
to conceive when they did so. Wives who had significant differences ‘were apparent in 
neither tried to avoid nor tried to effect con- — the ratings of emotional upset assigned by the id i "sistent 
ception were most highly represented among groups to the succeeding trimesters of a 


group: 


those who rated their marriages as less happy nancy (see Figure r. This homogeneity i in their su 
gges 


unh “ratings suggests that a certain equilibrium may 
The relationships found between planned be reached (after the initial period of preg- 
pregnancies, happy reaction to the knowledge nancy) which is probably more related to the 
conception, and marital happiness, suggest physical progress of f pregnancy to 
that the wife’s satisfaction with her marriage previous intent to a child. 
indicated by her evaluation of marital happi- In a comparison of the period. ical con- 
ness) may ce contribute to desire for children and ception with that of the period following child- -— ) 
be conducive to active planning of pregnancy. _ birth, it was found that those wives who had 


have happy acceptance than are those which experienced a 19. 1 per cent i increase (significant 
' _ occur in less happy marriages or which have at the .05 level) in the ratings of emotional — 
occurred despite plans to the contrary or by upset since: the birth of the first child, while 
chance. those wives who had planned their pregnancies 
The wives were ‘asked: how often they had experienced a slight but insignificant decrease 
by - felt emotionally upset in five periods of their of 4.5 per cent. Those who had tried to avoid — es 
married life, which included the period before conception experienced only a 3.8 ~ cent in- 
conception, the trimesters of pregnancy, and crease in emotional upset. 
the period since the birth of their first child. a: Although no ‘significant differences a 
‘The highest ratings of emotional upset for the found between i intent and ‘the incidence of i 
total sample occurred during” the early par art nausea during pregnancy (see Figure II), a 
_ of pregnancy when 56.2 per cent of the wives _ tistically significant (at the 01 level) pattern — 
to “some” or “frequent” upset, while of nausea was suggested ‘the experience 
the lowest (43.7 per cent) ratings of such upset of the sample as a whole. “Nausea ‘occurred 
occurred in period before conception. Since “most frequently i in the early part. of pregnancy q 


12.5 ‘per cent increase in upset was found decreased progressive rely in the following tri- 
a to be significant at about the .02 lev el, it _mesters of _Fifty- five and 


their previous emotional stability. This tension 


in the early part pregnancy, 
only 26.5 per cent indicated this in the mid 


j Chi-square=9.22, less than an 01. ‘part of pregnancy al and only 15.0 per cent 


PY 
Chi- 78, between .10 an 0s. in the latter of f pregn nancy. The 
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eI. PERCENTAGES OF 212 WIVES EXPERIENCING UPSET (FREQUENTLY on soMETIMES) 


DURING FIVE OF MARRIAGE CLASSIFIED BY INTENT TOWARD FIRST PREGNANCY 
Neither {tried to avoid 
“nor tried to effect 


4510— 


43 
Nlaa3 


ienced — 
| preg- 
to 


ng the 


groups» representing intent toward conception respect to labor | and childbirth, n 
suggests that the phenomenon of nausea during health and normality their as ye 
pregnancy has no apparent rent relationship to pre- ‘children, Although intent toward conception 
intent. was not found to be significantly related to 
The wives were questioned ‘Tegarding either fear about the child or fear of labor, 
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“AN SOCIOLOGIC: CAL REVIEW 


(at the . 0s level) to one “another— intent and ‘the response to the latter 


to avoid conception, 29.0 per cent of the ine 
di ifferent wives, and only» 14.8 per cent of tho: 


their unborn children. _ they would not have the child if they had it 


‘This relationship suggests that generalized over again. Comments relative to this 


anxiety concerning the outcome of pregnancy response reflected the financial difficulty 


is more likely to be experienced than an isolated countered under such circumstances, the fact 
iy fear” of either parturition or the child’s nor-— that in some instances pregnancy occurred be- | 
 mality. Also, since 41 .O per cent of the wives fore the couple had become adjusted to married” 
in the total sample admitted to having worried | life, and in a few - cases the wife’s r “regret at 
_ about the health and | normality of their unborn having to discontinue her education or a good r 
children, ; and 63.2 per cent indicated that they job. The wives were asked whether their plans — 
iE had feared the labor and childbirth | experience, — for family size had changed since the birth of 
= is believed that, regardless of previous intent their first child, and no significant differences 
toward having a sa child or the type of prepara- were found in the three intent groups. === 


outcome of is generally experienced CONCLU USION 


The wives were to evaluate their preg- hypothesis under _ examination is 


, labor | experiences and whether they the three categories of w 


would have ‘their child (before the husband had different _and unwilling for ‘Pregnancy— 

finished his. they hed would differ in various physical and emotional 

over: again. Approximately hal half the wives in 
each: group evaluated the pregnancy experience 
as “easier than expected,’ * and the the labor expe- 
rience as “less painful than expected,” neithe 


experiences related to ‘pregnancy and childbirth, 
In the present selected sample of 212 pee 


women, in their early years of with- 
of these responses a ‘significant 


ae 


- 


4. ‘per cent of those wives indicated Forty- two. per cent of the wives who had tried 


pressed fears about the health and normality = ho planned their pregnancies, indicated Cat os 
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COMMUNICATIONS | 


EDITOR'S ANNOUNCEMENT 
for material to be published in ‘ 
New deadlines for material to be publishe in * Pe 
gets a swift trip to the waste basket. If —— 
the NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS section ‘ees ait i activities of members of the 
will from now on be the first of the month in society fail to appear, “however, the editor is 
_ November, ‘January, March, May, July, _and Be glad to hear of the omission. It sometimes ho 
received first of pens that mail fails to arrive promptly—particu-_ 
_—_ will be in time for the February issue, jarjy when it has been addressed te such places, 


| . The purpose of the above change is as Maryland, Wisconsin, Minnesota, om Con- 
make it possible for the issues to reach sub- necticut, ast 3 


-_ seribers near the the beginning of the months with 
_ which they are labeled. It is hoped that this — 


be the February or RECTION OF BOOK REVIEW : 
| sociological activities and related concerns = 
a members of the society, an and members | are 


hild- 
ildbirth, urged to send in regular accounts from their = ty 
young departments. It is a convenience to the editor 


Macgregor, which appeared on page 395 of the a 
e, with- if these aap nantly typed, double- spaced, on June 1952 issue, the reviewer allowed the im- Bice 


nificant "good quality ~ the Pale, condensed, — pression that Mrs. Macgregor is a photographer. 
marked- carbons on onionskin ‘Tequire » la- 


While Mrs. Macgregor has done interesting 
borious deciphering and retyping hese, which in the field of documentary photography 


would like to avoid. she i is also a sociologist, a member of the Ameri- 
number of announcements of meetings, with can Sociological Society, and i is working profes- 
invitations to attend and solicitation of papers, * sionally in the field of sociological research. bua 
have been omitted because have arrived Her function in collaboration with Margaret 
a too late for publication before the meetings 3s Mead was to make a detailed analysis of photo- a 
=. to be held. Other material is omitted for graphs of individual children and to make 
various reasons, which irrelevance is the selection from these photographs which would 
common. Such a mass of publicity hand- comparison with the Cam 
outs -arriv es from the federal gov ernment, busi-- motor development. 
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division. Dr. Miller is also engaged in the planning | 
; of the training program in social research under- ae 
or research during the academic year 1953-54. _ taken by the Graduate Sociology Department at 
plications and supporting materials must reach the Columbia 
office in Washington by December 15, 1952. For ge Dr. George Simpson, formerly of City College, j 
information, address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Association of Uni- Sociology and Anthropology. He is to teach courses — 
versity Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- i in the family and in culture and personality in 
n the Graduate Division. He has been serving as a 
Dr. Nathan L. Gerrard, who has just received 
Raper, of ~g Vice- “his Ph.D. at Columbia hes 


‘Harry J. Walker, Howard University; Secretary- 
Bowers, American University; pointed Instructor in Sociology and Anthropology 
_ Representative to American Sociological Sc Society, at Brooklyn. He has been a member of the depart- 

Charles Hutchinson, U. Air Force. mental staff since the Fall of 

Th of Corp Association Walter Dyk, Assistant Professor, is taking 
¢ MEnee © orporate Giving, edite Y sabbatical leave for the year 1952-1953. He will 

_ Beardsley Ruml, in collaboration with Theodore | devote himself to ethnslonical research : 


The manual is a guide to persons who 
Brown University. Professor Harold S. Buck 


on all fields of corporate giving. It is expected to 
be useful to recipients of such donations as well as - lin became Professor Emeritus at the end of the 
those planning to give. 1951-1952 academic ‘year. His address is ‘Wakefield, 


Society for the Study of Social Problems. _ North Carolina and Mr. Harold W. Pfautz of Buck- _ 
The first annual convention was held at Atlantic — nell University have joined the Department with — 


September at the Ritz-Carlton | Hotel. the rank of Assistant Professor. Mr. Frederick 


inn Geib, a graduate of the University of New Hamp- 
U. Air Force, Human Resources Re- shire, assistant in the 
Institute. Maurice Price has since last Department. 
f 
P Psychological Warfare of Californie. W. Strong, Pro- 
“The fessor of Philosophy, has resigned the chairman- 
ieee y of Alabama. Dr. Solon 7. Kim- ship of the Department of Sociology and Social 
al ‘Head of the Department, was a member of Institutions, effective July 1, 1952. He will be suc- 
- the teaching staff of the Cornell University anthro- ceeded by Herbert Blumer, Professor of Sociology, 
-pological field seminar in Arizona and ow Mexico University of Chicago. 
Director ‘of the Library (serving the Chairman of the Department in Publi 
United Nations), Peace Palace, Hague, Holland. "Anthropology and Soci iology replacing Hany Spit 
Dr. Landheer duties Hoijer, who continues as professor of anthropology. 
1952. Professor Broom attended the Jersey Roundtable, 
Marian Pearsall socal cal anthropologist, joined sponsored by the Standard Oil Company of New | 
ian Jersey, in New Yorkin June 
Svend Riemer, author of a new text in urban 
_ Sociology (Prentice- Hall), joined the department in Pointed | 
S. M. Miller has been ‘appointed “Assistant ‘September as Professor of Sociology, specializing in section 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology. He is to . urban sociology, housing, and the family. — ‘O8y and 
teach courses in industrial sociology and social Eshref Shevky has been appointed Visiting Pro- Edmund 
_ Stratification, and he will continue to ‘Serve as of and will supervise graduate 
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AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Constantine e Panunzio, Professor of sociology of 1952 at the University of San Carlos 

and on the faculty since 1929, retired at the close Guatemala City. N. L. Whetten was: recently 
of the 1951-52 academic year. awarded a Guggenheim fellowship and spent the 


x 
Bs: William S. Robinson, Associate Professor, will be summer months in Guatemala finishing his research ~ 


on: sabbatical leave during the year 1952-53, com- for a study on rural life in Guatemala, rs 
pleting a book on the logic of social inquiry. 


Ralph H. Turner, Assistant Professor, was — University. The Cornell Social Science 


a Secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Sociologi- - Research Center has announced a new program of ss 

Society for 1952 to 1954. fellowships for graduate students in the behavioral 

ae Pes | Donald R. Cressey, Assistant Professor, is re- 4 sciences. Funds for the program are wake. 
_-vising the late Edwin Sutherland’s text in criminol- _ from a previous grant to the University from the a = 


a John E. Tsouderous, formerly at the anol proximately twenty fellowships during the next 


: of Minnesota, joined the staff in September as three years. ‘Stipends will range from 1600 dollars 
 Jecturer, teaching courses in sociological theory and to 2400 dollars, plus the sum of approximately 700° ‘a 
social change. = dollars for tuition and travel. Fellowships will be 
a — Scott Greer, who received the Ph.D. in sociology _ awarded to exceptionally promising s students in any o> 
in June, was appointed assistant professor at Occi- field of behavioral science, usually in the terminal } 
dental College. Wendell Bell, who received the year of study for the Ph.D. Awards will be made fic 
a ‘Ph. D. in sociology in August, has been appointed = only to persons whe enroll as candids for a 
f a assistant professor, teaching and directing the sur- _ degree at Cornell University, but study at other 
vey y research center, at Stanford University. Santo institutions will be permitted. Applications for 1952- 
__ F. Camilleri, Ph.D. candidate in the department, — 53 are now being received. Further details may b 
g has been appointed instructor at the University of © 


_ Washington, teaching statistics and participating , Center, 
4 an Army Air Force research project. 
_Two graduate students shave re- 


announces the continuation 


its fellowships in the history of medicine and of a: 


One purpose of these awards, 


which provide from 2,000 dollars to 3,000 dollars 
in each case, is to supplement the training of young 


- ony for 1952-53: Mary Bobb Cross, from University _ - scholars who may have become interested in the 
of Arkansas; Hiroshi Ito, former Sigmund Living- _ history or sociology of science. Those who hold the es 
‘ston fellow at U.C.L.A.; Sheldon Messinger; Paul PhD. or who have at least completed — 
Rowan, from University of California, Beko; eh for this degree, are eligible to apply. “Three 
Marilyn H. Spalding, from Michigan State Col- such fellowships were provided in 1951-52; and _ 
lege. Two sociology graduate students, “William award for 1952-53 now been made to 
and Gertrude Peterson, received research Mr. John M. Hirschfield to The University of 
_ assistantships with the Institute of Industrial Rela- Rela- ago. Inquiries relating to 1953-54 should be made 


the Director, 1900 East Monument Street, Balti- 
C. LA. ‘more 5, Maryland, , preferably t before December 


as Professor of Sociology to accept ae at 

chairmanship of the Department of Sociology and niversity ‘Kentue Irwin . 
Social Institutions, University of California, Prof een the of the Boa Trustee ed 

California. Professor, y action of the oard rustees. In 


‘The University of Connecticut. Mr. Eimer on the Balkans, on appointment as a 


following are teaching in 


1a Luchterhand of the University of Wisconsin has associate of the Russian Research Institute of Harv- 


in Public Opinion and Minority Groups. Dr. Mel- Talcott Parsons of Harvard recently 


_ ford Spiro, formerly at Washington University, has — i " spent three days at the University, conferring 
the staff as Assistant Professor the staff i and meeting with graduate seminars. His 


visit was s sponsored by the of Sociology 


WwW ard W. Bauder, Professor | of Rural Sectelegy, 


a section of the course in term. 
ogy and an advanced course in linquistics. Mr Robert E. Galloway, Division of Porm iain ay 
Edmund Rudowski who has trained at Yale Uni- tion and Rural Life, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Versity has as been appointed Instructor in Sociology Economics, has been -Stationed in the Department 


‘3 
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ins University. The Insti- 
aking Clark received a Social Science Research Council _ 
He will pre-doctoral fellowship. John Itsuro Kitsuse 
¢eived the John Hay Whitney Opportunity fello 
ship for a second year. Basilios Georgeopolis 
akefield, 
4 
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undtable, | - 
of New a Personality. Mr. Harold Gunn who was trained a } 7 
— _ the London School of Economics and later worke _ 
on the Ethnographic Survey of Africa has been a 
q 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC! AL REV EW 
— Rural Sociology since fall 1951. Tt is expected a University of Pennsylvania. James H. §. 
he will remain for at least another ‘year, and has been acting as executive director of 
he will collaborate with the department on one nationwide study of mixed marriages, made for 
or more joint research United Lutheran Church of 


de integrated program of graduate teaching and of The Ohio State University, conducted courses in 
"research is now being formulated between the De- during the summer session, 1952, 
“partment of Sociology and Rural Life at State Samuel Blizzard has been elected executive di- 
“College and the Department of Sociology rector of the Social Science Research Center at the 


Anthropology at the University. The Departments Pennsylvania State College. = 
‘me also participating jointly in a southern regional 5 Robert Clark has been promoted to Pac 


committee on Community Study together with Professor. 
as of the "Tennessee Valley Authority — Francis Ianni, who completed his work for the 
and several other ‘southern universities. = doctorate this year, has been ‘appointed to 
Morton B. King, Jr., Chairman of the Depart- at — Sage College. 
‘ment at the University, visited the ‘University of 
‘during the ‘summer doing "post-doctoral tea Princeton University. As a part of its inter- 
study primarily of the interdependencies and struc- disciplinary research planning program, the 
tural relationships among rural communities: izational Behavior Project of Princeton University 


‘their metropolitan center. held two conferences during the past academic 
Alfred C. Schnur devoted part of the summer y year. In March the subject. was: 
to completing his stud study of the Mississippi Stat pi State 4 ‘Model Construction in the Social Sciences.” Papers 

aa Robert L. Rands, a Columbia University Ph.D. Kenneth Burke (literary critic), Robert R. Bush ; 
in Anthropology, succeeds William G. Haag, who Statistician), Karl W. Deutsch | (polit- 

resigned to accept a position at Louisiana State scientist), James S. Duesenberry (economist), 

University. Professor Rands will offer courses in Lazarsfeld (sociologist), Frederick Mosteller 

: 4 ethnography and ethnology and continue the re- ' (mathematical statistician), Alfred Schuetz (sociol- a4 


search in Mississippi archaeology begun by Profes- -ogist), and Kurt H. Wolff (sociologist). Some 

sor Haag. In his research he will be assisted by _ the specific topics discussed at this conference were: — 

Rands, trained in archaeology at the Univer- “Experiences and Prospects in the ‘Use of Models 
ay sity of New Mexico. During the spring of 1952, 

“ "Professor and Mrs. Rands were engaged in analysis tionships and Individual Psychology,” 
of the materials from their to the Mayan sense and Scientific Model Constructs of Human 

at Palenque, Mexico. and the Concept of Rationality,” and 


Joseph S. Vandiver, Associate Professor at Survey of Mathematical Models in the Social Sci- i 
_homa A. and M., was a visiting lecturer in the ences.” On June 18-19, the Project and the ® Socal = 


second term at State College. He taught Science Research Council jointly spo ‘con- 


in Sociology and Social Anthro- ference devoted to the “Theory” of Organization. 

Payee, The purposes were: to bring together a small num- 

, 1951, joined a ber of relatively strategic scholars working on or. 

ganization theory, to secure and review summary 

He is working on the community organ reports of research in progress, and to discuss 
ization project in the Experiment Station and is _ limited number of specially prepared papers bear- 

also engaged in research of the ———— ing on major problems in the field of organizational — } 

_ Marion oftin, Assistant Professor, receiv built around the following themes: “Patterns of — 
Ph.D. at Vanderbilt Behavior Within Organizations,” “Organizational 

_ Harold F. Kaufman was a visiting lecturer at Setting,” “Decision-making,” and 

_ Emory University for the period July 28 through — Current Research.” Papers were presented by ret I 

August 14. He taught in the Eighth Annual Town Menn (sociologist), Nancy Morse (sociologist), 

Country School sponsored by this Carroll” Shartle (psychologist), E. Wight Bakke 


has resigned his teaching and research ‘ical scientist), | Wilbert Moore (sociologist), 
the faculty of the College of Law to assume Robert Dubin (sociologist), Melvin Copeland 
duties on the staff. of the Operations Research and Philip Selznick (sociologist). 


- sity, has been given the 1 000 dollar Anisfield-Wolf “i 

Award | for his book Race Relations, published last signed to accept a position at ‘ieee of South- 

year by ‘Houghton Miffin Company. em as as Assistant Pr Professor of S Sociol 
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cepted a position at University of Wisconsin, as 


:. "study for the Ph.D. at U.C.L.A. is Acting Instruc- 


"Selden D. Bacon have been promoted to professor- a 
Assistant Professor of Sociology. ships of sociology. Mr. Bacon is also director of the 
% Pik Sanford M. Dornbusch , of the University of Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. The following in- 'S 
Chicago, is Visiting Assistant Professor for the year structors have been appointed for the next aca- . a 


-53. year: John T. Liell, Richard D. Schwartz — 
Santo F 


Camilleri, who has been engaged in Albert F. Wessen. Orville _G. Brim has been ap- 
‘pointed research assistant, working on the project ‘s 
tor in the department for the year 1952-53. at safiigios on the Role of Value Orientations in the Develop- 
- The University of Washington Public Opinion | ment of Talent, under the direction of Fred L. = 
Laboratory, under the directorship of Stuart C. Strodtbeck. _ James S. Davie has been appointed 
Dodd, held in July a conference for studying and af Sociologist in the Student Mental Hygiene Division Bey 
evaluating the operations of the laboratory. Among A. of the Department of University Health. Richard © = 
the consultants present were Anatol Rapoport, Coughlin has been appointed Assistant in Re- 
Winthrop, New of the of ‘search in Sociology with to the South-— 


tests on the spreading of messages. The psychiatric disorders, ‘under direction of 
x work is financed by the U. S. Air Force through August B. Hollingshead and Dr. F. C. Redlich of 
_ the Air University, and has originated new tools 4 the Department of Psychiatry. Jerome K. Myers Es of 
and methods for measuring various aspects of be- | has — as a research assistant in this — 
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BOOK 


are than in the study of human society 
culture. Over a period of more than 


_ presenting contributions of outstanding social — 
¥ scientific significance in Polish or English in 
the fields of the philosophy and sociology of 
, the general theory of culture. 


and ‘culturalism” (1919), general sociology 


(1919), social psychology (1925), the sociology — 


edu urban sociology (1933), 
- the method of sociology (1918-20 with W. I. 
_ Thomas, and 1934), the theory of social actions — 


of education (1932), 


(1936), and the sociology of knowledge (1940) = 


Every social scientist must be familiar with 
these in order to. profess any degree of com- 


REVI 


forty years Znaniecki has been a Bahnbrecher, 


EWS 


; but ako the 
cultural 
in somewhat modified form, ‘in the understand- 
ing: and investigating of o cultural science 
The first four chapters au pp.) are devoted 
distinction 1 between the cultural and 


they are concerned fundamentally with differ- — 
ent orders of phenomena, differe nt kinds of 
a empirical evidence, and some differences in in- 
vestigative methods. The treatment is meta- 
physical epistemological, as_ well as his- 
torical-evolutionary. Space restrictions prevent 


the discussion which these chapters deserve 


whatsoever. In these various works, 
well as in numerous articles, Znaniecki has de- 
oe veloped a sizeable body of special contributions _ 
the way of concepts and analyses. 

faa The present work is the evolved, ripened : and 
ordered product of this long career of inv yesti- 

one 

found in this work. ‘Here he draws together 

his various “scattered concepts, puts historical 


eatin, reflection, 


them, , amplifies and illustrates them anew, 
orders them in “logical sequence, synthesizes 
and Produces means of them a 


analyze "social systems, and made only tangen- 


tial or comparative reference to the other kinds — 
cultural sy stems. the ‘Present work the 


the cultural sciences what are’ 


"conventionally termed the humanities as well 


and creation. Almost every 
r significant contributions is 


foundations under them, refines and redefines 


| ‘The next nine chapters (pp. 115- -372) con- 


stitute: theoretic system and embody his 


major contributions, past _ present. Here 


x 


_ but related classes of data. A general pattern 
of treatment (not rigidly or uniformly adhere a 
to) is used for each datum: (1) where per- 
_tinent, the examination of the metaphysical and 

epistemological considerations; (2) a compara- 
tive and historical-evolutionary examination: 
_ (3) the establishment of the fundamental theo- _ 
characteristics; and (4) frequently, the 


methodological problems connected with the 


4 


investigation of the particular class of data, a 


and the investigative procedures have been 


used. 


skeleton form as a means of epitomizing the 
present book and indicating the major con- 


 ceptual contributions of Znaniecki to date. 
- 1. All scientific knowledge about everything 


. that pertains to men as conscious agents— 

_ cultural products, social interaction, psychologi- 

cal processes—have a common source in humon 
experience. The cultural scientist. investigates 


natural sciences, based on the contentions 


the fundamental elements in the analysis of — a 3 
the cultural sciences are presented as | distinctive — 


as the social sciences. He specifically refers to every empirical datum with “its” “humanistic — 
political science, including the history and coefficient, i.e., as it appears to human 
theory of law, economics, sociology, “religion- ‘individuals who experience it, evaluate it, an 
istics,” linguistics, aesthetics and the arts, the use it (pp. 132, 171). 
science of material techniques, and There is a among 
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— ca Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and Develop- _ inductive studies of knowledge, each conceived a @ x 
ment. By Fiortan ZNANIECKI. Urbana: Uni- of as concerned with special domains of cule earlier 
. _ versity of ‘Illinois Press, 1952. viii, 438 pp. tural systems. However, the next to the last — = 
proach 
induct: 
4 agents 
actions 
eralizit 
he se 
he ct 
ctions 
conscic 
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| 
differin 
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gam 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


Each datum ee is one of several 7 AL human action is evaluative, i.e., based 
interdependent components which together con- ta standards of value, “standards in accordance 


stitute a system. _ Each constitutes in with: which everybody ought to ‘define and 


system are more or less consistently integrated into 
work. Pp. 162- -164). The sy stems general ideational models in the form of ideo- 
Fe hich the humanistic coefficient are are applied are logical systems. These expand and recede as a 
cultural systems (pp. (177- -183). situation changes. They always, on spon 
3. The most meaningful methodological ap- su superimpose the same ideal type of action 
. proach to human _ individuals, producing valid “Many diverse definitions of situations (p. 296). 
inductive generalizations, considers them The ideological models tend to be actual- 


etimes - agents engaged in human actions. These human | ized as cultural patterns and systems of action, 
actions are accessible to the experience and = agents who accept the component stand- 
teflection of the agents themselves” (p. 186), ards of values and norms of conduct act 
be observed, and objective, inductive gen- cording to the principle of conformity (p. (296). 
eralizing knowledge about them can be attained. produces patterns of action. The ordered 
actions are the special concern of action is called axionormative, i.e. it is a 
cultural scientist, and they “denote all “matter of joint application of the standards 
actions and ‘only those in which the main ob- of values and the norms of conduct (p. 298). - 
nds of jects that the agents tend to influence axionormative order enables scientists to 
nds o ts to 
in- conscious human individuals or collectivities, dev elop a systematic classification of human 
meta a q whether those actions are performed individ- | action in terms of cultural systems of action - 
0 or collectively” (p. 190). Every human (pp. 310-327). These systems vary in size, 


action is based on , and a limited complexity, and duration; they are = 

dynamic system of interdependent, changing tively, quantitatively, and temporarily limited 
values” 192). Every action manifests 327), Obviously, no axionormative order is 
gradual formation of purpose, and tends to observable in the natural universe. 


4 The "tendency 


£14 


types of condemned deviations 
defined in general terms, and their occurrence 


cal and active tendency (p. 217). completion of ‘is prohibited by explicit rules. The transgres- 

mpara- _ the tendency occurs according to the principle sions of recognized standards and norms are 

| of achievement (p. 220). Involved are obstacles - - causes of cultural disorganization (pp. 336-344. 


ia | _ tendency isa wish ; it may | develop into a fully 
1a 


_ impeding the completion of action, which may a more inclusive term than social disorganiza- _— 
teate the problem of changing purpose. Mo- tion of ‘Thomas and Znaniecki). All collectivi- 
tives make the agent perform a certain action. ties meet 
5. The individual actor has a disposition or culturally patterned» 
= 
3 tendency to act in a certain way in dealing with 344-352). ars Shae nae oe 
given class of objects. This is an attitude— 10. Disorganization requi 
“a combination of intellectual, emotional, and of cultural systems. reorganization 
volitional processes” 237). T he current atti- may be conservative, i.e., the is 
tudes have to be defined with reference to the of transgressions by the individual and collec- 
4 lues found ina given collectivity (p. 238). tive actions of the participants in . the culturally — 
6. The acting of the actor takes place in a % _ ordered systems in order to preserve intact the 
Given set of conditions of factual relationships ‘norms (pp. 353- —359), 
and interrelated values, which is the ‘situation or it may be creative, i.e. , introducing ‘ ‘new a 
 &p. 241). It i is this situation with its inherent common values, new cultural patterns of action, — 
possibilities to be actualized or prevented, with new relationships of - functional interdepend- 
which the agent believes he has to deal. Sw uch ence” (p. 359). 
a conception of a situation reached by the agent Znaniecki_ accomplishes consistently, systemi- 
"after relection is is termed the definition of the atically y and brilliantly what he set out to do: 
Situation. ' The study of attitudes manifested by viz., (1) indicate the philosophic origin and 
_ ‘Agents in defining situations is a basic part of “ the historical evolution of scientific knowledge == 
the of actions. in general, and the development of the knowl- 
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ut the sciences in particular; of ‘the: cultural sciences (those concerned with 
show the fundamental differences s in the all _action characterized the hu manistic 
nature of the object-matter and the ‘special coefficient) ; Parsons is building up a 
Lea’ methodologies between the natural and cultural — scheme for the understanding and examination 5 
sciences; (3) set forth what to him are the of social systems such on the structural 
___ basic and distinctive data of the cultural sys- functional level of analysis. Hence where simi- 
tems, focusing especially upon his theory of lar concepts or data are used by the two men 
i — social actions and of dynamic social systems. ‘ they are treated in quite different fashion, and 
 —- workers in the “ “cultural” vineyards are each deals with materials that are ‘ignored or 
him for these signal only by other. a 
“not escape the belief that it partakes of the 


nature of a “limited system” of sociocultural 


ledge. It provides us with only partial ‘Social Thought to (ond Ed 
and circumscribed conception of the nature tion). Two Volumes. By Harry 
“operation of that ‘major, over- -all cultural and Becker, Washington, 
phenomenon, human society, of which of : Harren Press, 1952. viii, 1178 Pp. 
the special kinds of cultural phenomena. (the cxxxv. $15.00. “(One volume, unabridged, 
domains of the various cultural: sciences) are ‘a textbook edition, $10.00. 
simply aspects. W hile the social actions involve 
relationships and interdependencies, and are the es It is a pleasure to see this asefu work re ; 
units of social action systems, and while there Stored to availability. ‘The highly favorable re- 


x: 
is related reference to social roles as systems 


views which the first edition received from such 
relations (p. 406) and to social groups (pp. as” Theodore Abel, Hans Kohn, Alfred 


410-411), we no working conception Weber, and Maurice Halbwachs have not been 
of social structure; and while social actions are — _ proved wrong during the fourteen years which | —appen 
aes we do not get a satisfying conception — i have followed its first publication. — It is with 
out question the foremost general history of 


of societal operation. It is an extremely able 
erudite contribution to the sociology sociological thought in a any language, cand it 


wa knowledge (including the sociology of science). 
- It cannot be viewed, in spite of its dynamism, 

as systematization of social knowledge 
“structural functional” ‘terms. The structural- 


and it is a work te fr teaching 
may repair with profit. 


requires, the examination of all kinds and levels. this reviewer’s opinion the book’s chief 


oo social actional and interactional phenomena. z merits are: _ G) the, on the whole successful, — 
a interweaving of the topical approach 


functional orientation makes possible, in fact 


This s work by Znaniecki should be examined — 
together with Parsons’ The Social System — 5 periods and places—always a difficult task in 
(1951). The two men are the joint pioneers — " a general work; (2) the use, especially in os 
My in establishing the social action frame of refer- first volume, of sociological insights to clarify ik 

ence, in Social ‘Actions (1936) and the processes of intellectual history; of seminal 
, ideas from such men as Weber, Durkheim, 1, and 

Parsons in The Structure “Social Action 

(1937). Both of the recent books are intent Simmel 
; upon a consistent theoretic scheme; both de- a opments and contexts, making this book i 


velop their theoretic system within the social "many sections a contribution to the sociology | 
action frame of action is of knowledge as well as to the narrative hiss 
“actor” n; tory of ideas; (3) the treatment of 


= medieval idea systems the of 


"reasoned 


Znaniecki’s theoretic essence stems from a vast” 
collecting of empirical data from all manner / and theories covered in the text of both vol 
of past present Sources; it rests upon umes es, but, of special interest to the scholar, 
hhistorical- evolutionary materials from which also by the valuable references to editions, trans- 
= . types” and “patterns’ f cultural data emerge. lations, _and commentaries in the . Notes ; here 
Parsons’ treatment is non- -empirical, a self- is where the expert marshalling of assistance 
con tained, logical construct. Znaniecki is con- the many persons cited in Preface | 
cern with the essential basic and id unique da‘ data has more than These, T think, 
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: hat ‘one misses in it the kind of thematic ac. _ essay he asserts that Comte was an 
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sistance 


“are the ‘major virtues, To them I would add that the same inquiry 


= There are “many others, of course, , but 


of Volume One on value- system terminology, to > describe these “fallacies” in detail. “What- a 


= that a few znore pages had been found for the | 


4 “by some sprightly "speculations in the new 


K REVIEWS 


which have 
only my special - appreciation of the detailed been successful in the natural sciences can be 
successful in the ‘social ‘sciences. 


these: seem to me particularly The issues are 


by Be a few minor changes: have been ma made iar to American sociologists, although there is 
in the text of the first edition, for the present no reference to the American literature on cool 


“edition is based upon a photographic subject. Here he insists that such techniques 


duction. There | are, however, several new fea- on have been developed for use in ‘a th natural | 
tures. There is an appreciative introductory 

Bz note by Merle Curti; a new preface by Becker — 

% bg. (who replaces Barnes as the senior author), 

and three other addenda which well repay of 

reading. The first is commentary at the end ccism.” There is unfortunately space here 


with 1 special 1 reference to the _ concept of the ag 


sacred; second is a “penelrating, if brief, to concede that Hayek’ ‘treatment has a cer- 
a review at the end of the second volume of th 
trends in sociology since -1938—one could wish careful reflection, 
oe the historical section of | the book, how- 
expansion of this; and, third, a list of biblio- 
_ graphical works appearing since 1938 has been 4. 
‘ appended to each of the volumes. All of ‘these tha 
are the e contribution of Howard Be Becker ‘Tesponsible for the * “scientistic” ‘situa- ‘ 
and they are worthwhile. tion which now afflicts us. Neither of these 
- Since Becker opens the way for suggestions writers was qualified for the tasks which he 


Preface on what would be done if the work * cursors of Marxism on the one hand and Nazism 


viewer would like to enter one large suggestion almost every sentence in the Comtean Cours te 


; % ever to be thoroughly “revised, this re- on the other. Indeed, Hayek offers to match | 
with identical statements in the writings of the = 


7 a with respect to the second volume. As it stands — 
it is. a valuable work of encyclopedic reference, oC of the Third Reich. In the ‘final 

Hegelian, 

rangement selective insight which gives that Hegel was a Comtean, and that their 
oe character to the first v rolume. ‘Why not publish common errors have a common Cartesian origin 
the second volume in substantially its present and a common political conclusion in the totali-_ 
form as an independent ency clop edia of modern tarianism of the twentieth century. 
sociology and replace it in present work Hayek recognizes, of course, that methodo- 
by a second volume that would more nearly cj logical collectivism (the tendency to treat so- 


correspond, its approach to contemporary‘ cieties, for example, as wholes) is not identical 


systematic “sociology, to the manner and ob- - with political collectivism. He insists neverthe- 
jective of the first volume? There would be less that Comtean positivisrn is authoritarian i in 


Present reportorial flavor of the second volume mistake. Indeed, his strictures on positivism — 


-Rosert A. they wax emphatic in his references to the 


ni y of California, » Berkeley of 


he Counter- Revolution of Science. By RA 2 point of cogency and suffers primarily from 


1952. 2. 255 $4.00. to the serious charge of methodological and, 
195 PP. ultimately, of sociological agnosticism. He 
‘collection. of of which saying, in effect, let us not inquire too deeply 
peared previously in the periodical literature, into the structure of society because the knowl 
Sustains a single | thesis. Hayek is attacking here edge thus discovered can be dangerous. Refuta 


ing = calls ‘scientism,” the doctrine tion in a ‘sentence is impossible, but w we > should 


ever one might say about them, it is necessary : 


assumed and both are the intellectual pre- 


3 Tess sheer coverage but the gains in interpreta- statement and intent and that the confusion 
| tive perspective would be considerable, and the — F: of sociology with socialism is no idle or naive HP 
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gain control over csucial groups and or- the communists. There are four principles 


“recent (1951) English of Posisiviom communist party— a “combat party” consisting 
; g Richard von Mises and the other the e even e of an elite of reliable agents w sho are thoroughly _ 
More recent Sciences by Florian indoctrinated, skillfully trained and rigidly dis- 
ciplined. The integrity of the ‘combat party is 
developed and preserved by the psychological 
PRs othe eg lation of its members and by the rigid pro- 
hibition internal disputes over aims or » 
t 
shevih Strategy and Tactics. oy “membership which may be mobilized, 


‘SELZNICK. New York: _McGraw- Hill lated, deployed and directed as needed by the 
$5.00. --~policy and strategy of the directing leadership, 
The combat party is the instrument employed 

sf This volume is a work of | prime importance. 9 utilize and direct for party ends the potential = 
Professor Selznick has executed excellently energy “resident in the mass of people. The 
task of delineating the strategy and tactics used te as an amorphous 


by communists in their general ‘revolutionary — diffused “aggregate but as consisting of special- 


quest. Moreover, this work will yield the dis- ized groups and organizations which are favor- 


cerning reader much insight into the funda- ably located and which are or may be sources 
‘mental structure of modern ‘society. For, in  o¢ power. Such groups and institutions become 
portraying the ways in which communists seek the targets for the power seeking 
Selznick brings out, in a manner demands by which the combat party is guided 
akin to the application of dye to living tissue, in. this power- seeking quest: (1) to “develop 


: - the basic lines of control in ‘modern society. — means of access to the groups which are its = 


é In this important sense the volume turns out targets; (2) “to neutralize “competing elites 
_to be a far more penetrating analysis of the which ‘may be striving to sentend dock target 


é 
 ——e of modern life than is contained — | groups; (3) to legitimate whatever positions 
‘in the host of theoretical and research studies power that gained that auch power 


5 > currently made by sociologists in the field of a positions are recognized and accepted by people 


social organization. sanctioned authority; and (4) to mobilize 
~ depicting bolshevik antea ti tactics the captured groups so that they can be mY 
Professor Selznick has relied on a careful int motion along the lines desired by the party, 
scrutiny of the writings of Leninists and Stalin- — Professor Selznick analyzes effectively (a) the * 


ists, the commentaries of others, records of bodies of _strategy "developed by communists 2 


investigations and hearings dealing with com- regard to these four demands and 


activities, and als of the Federal gov. many of the operating tactics employed im 
body of security materials of the Federal gov- pjement these strategies. Only a few of the 
_ strategies need be mention ed here: the bi: 


materials, recognizing the essentials in the vast ten Of the target 


labor unions, veteran _ organizations, youth 


“4 


the effort of communists becomes pri- 


and Grasping tions; the discrediting of officials inner 
who stand in their way; the readiness 
to espouse vigorously the “objectives of | the 
can at the of the target organizations as a means of moving into 
richness of insight attending the discussion. The power; 3 entering into “united te 
_ manner as to make impossible demands and 
an not so much to indoctrinate the n masses of oo then throw on other groups the onus for the @ 
with an ideology, or to seize control of the breakdown ‘the united front; carrying 
Government in traditional revolutionary sty le, on of activity behind and 
but instead to conquest of the strategic 
functioning units in a society— groups such as. 


_ body of materials on communist _ procedure, groups; their mutual efforts to gain official posi a 


groups, the unemployed, indeed group 
which offers a base for expanding operations. — a marked by high adaptability and expediency in 


marily one of seeking initial toeholds in groups © rae 
_ of moving progressively to greater conquests and institutions s and, thus, to be ina position — 
of power until the control of the social ap- 
ae of a society is secured. The foundation authority. in a given society. me 


tactics. In an ultimate 
seek to develop Progressively a net work of 
and institutions which will offer in turn a _ power and control inside of established groups Pe 
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such strategy Posse in and ‘Politics. By Davip Rissman (in 
presents a concluding chapter on “Problems of collaboration with GLAZER). New 
Counteroffense” in which he wisely shows that Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 


supplies the very items of nowledge whic ben In The Lonely Crowd (1950) Riesman prom- 
used to block and nullify. the communist subsequent publication of the 


effort. ‘treatment of this matter reveals data upon which the concepts there developed 
clearly the stupidity of the general efforts in were said 


vogue today: of checking communism in the "not, however, this publication. Rather, 
domestic arena, particularly the shotgun tactics 


> in the words of the author, it consists of _ 
of undermining and discrediting the very ele © some twenty portraits or ‘faces’ of individuals, 
ments 1 who ) are the arch opponents of com- 


_ based on interview materials” (v). “The inter- _ 

 munists for and institu- views were obtained, and the Profiles written 
tional control. up, in the course of developing the scheme 
return to thought. expressed by this character and political types set forth in The 

ot povsewer in the opening paragraph this thought- Lonely Crowd. But there is, it should be clear, 
ful and penetrating analysis of communist no proof offered here for the 
gaining power necessarily reveals that book. These are of a different order. 
very important things about the structure of Moreover, the twenty-one portraits (or the 180 . 
our modern type of society—such from which they were are 

not meant to be a Tepresentative sample 
membership, the fundamental anything, but are a more or less random selec- 


lines of inner functioning of institutions and ” aA Py 
Of people, concealed conspiratorial activity be- resentative sample of anything, but the two 
‘neath the facade of observable organization, foregoing samples of Faces in the Crowd are 
fairly representative of the book as a whole. 
The first chapter is devoted to a recapitulation ees 
of the three-fold typology of character (tradi- bean 
tion-directed, inner-directed, and other- directed) _ 
‘hie modern society is that w was developed in The Lonely Crowd and 
s kind of picture, it is to toa rationale for using interview materials 
be noted, is quite different from that drawn the basis upon which to classify individuals 
by. conventional sociological discussion on social 


one or another of these categories. ‘The 
organization. Professor Selznick has sought to “second chapter develops the theme that ‘self 
_ develop some of the important outlines of the 


gare © interest. and duty (attributes of the inner- 
picture in his discussions, especially in his chap- directed character) are waning 


on “Vulnerability of Institutional Targets.” 
- His treatment of the n nature of society” political pa rticipation and 
that, 


= 


> 


7* -#- 


2 and the capture and use of power. Indeed, i t 
is precisely in identifying the lines along which | 
is formed and along which oper- 


ating social units are controlled that the func- : 


“careful study by snclologiate are politically “ = 
discussion just given the one On the other hand, according to Riesman, use 
weakness i in the remarkably fine analysis which of the concept of “Political style” “makes for : 
Pr Professor Selznick has made, namely, the ab- a more meaningful ; interpretation of the inter- 
sence of greater attention to the many instances view materials than does analysis in terms of 
to be strategy and tactics have political motivations. “The ‘vagueness of 
proved” to be ineffective. It is precisely such term ‘political style’ is intentional,” according 
instances which signify recalcitrant organiza- to the author. “It is an attempt to get away 
from emphasis on political information and the 
: tion. Such instances become the clues to the 
unearthing of the solid organisation of func- details of while 
on the individual’s under ying response to the 
power relations in society, to his feeling about 
ri 
for they offer what is perhaps: the most fruitful the: ‘Political world which 
directly within his orbit” (p. 54). 
line of developing a realistic nd “Meaningful — The remainder of the book—678 pages—is 


— 


analysis of devoted to a presentation of the twenty, or 


HERBERT perhaps it is twenty-one, cases in terms of the 
Chicago ‘ concepts which were developed in The 
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Crowd, which are recapitulated and which the growth of including great ones: 

will, presumably, be demonstrated in some fu- popular government does not always get eae 

volume. The following quotations made - efficiently, yet participation by 1 the masses 

bg 4 by the author will suffice to indicate the level is an _ enlightening experience; - moreover, as 

discourse that is characteristic of th the book with totalitarian regimes, 
as a whole. The author states on page 270: and action are limited ‘by the ruling 
“There is no question, as there is with tradi-- elite, the people of a democracy may learn all Kd 


4 tion-direction, concerning the survival of inner- alternatives on 1 an issue, and choose and 


the United States; if it is no Bryson i is somewhat 
fully to realize that some totalitarian countries ; 
still prestige and is have matched the U. S. A. in creativeness. 
theless he goes on to say that inner- ead | offers a. stirring exposition of the con: 
directed people, save in a few select circles iets, pressures, and problems of our educa- 
and a a few rare individuals, feel under pressure tional system. He believes a balance should be 
from the ‘newer’ men and the ‘newer’ ways.” - maintained between three philosophies of edu- a 
However, when he comes at long last (p. cation stressing, respectively, contemplation and 
and present fact; and contemplation of 
its the 1 remaking of the future. There are sharp — 
in this book do anyone differences of approach among educators them- 
_ who can be said to represent a reasonably un- selves, with | the * ‘essentialists” at one pole, the a 
variant of other-direction. . . .” But “progressiv es” at the other. A Tead thinks the 
concludes that, although | “some loneliness case for state supervision | all schools from 
ae "must be accepted as man’s fate, we can “by top te bottom has been demonstrated; that fed- a 
about in crowds and the wilderness, eral ai aid coming and need involve too 
assure ourselves that we still have room much ‘ ‘interference. ” He believes also. that all 
and outside’ 741). The re- kinds of attempted censorship of the college 
se _ ‘Mainder of the book i is devoted to an ee * are not correlated with wealth but with con- 
hich calls for no comment. ventional attitudes of loyal alumni or friends~ 
on economic or other issues. He asserts that 


cHaRD T “the freedom of the educators from unwarranted 


dition their own courage to act freely.” 


ai 


 Confict of | Loyalties: A of Addresses The threat to privacy, Lasswell believes, is 
al and Discussions. s. Edited by R. M. Maclver. a crucial problem of our time. Security investi- 
150 pp. $2 detectives are only a few of its forms. The 
The’ topics are: Maclver, Positive values of privacy “need emphasis. It 


An Ancient Tale Retold; Lyman Bryson, On ee is essential to many pursuits, to the many - 


a= the Public for the Public Good; values involving trust and confidence, and to — rs 
Ernest Johnson, Fact, Fiction, and Reality: that shared respect of people for one another 
Roger N. . Baldwin, On Justifiable Grounds of identified with human dignity. Yet privacy— fe 
zy Disobedience to Law; Franz L. Neumann, On n as the non- identification | of the he rejected, the al 

Limits of Disobedience ; Liston 4 the overly ambitious—can be car- 
a continuing study of 


Robert Saudek, Private Profit and Public In- 
4 _ terest in Mass Communication; and Harold D. 
The Thre reat to Privacy. 
ace considerations rule out a review o 
= met papers, and I shall there- PP. $3. — 
- fore on those by Bryson, Tead, and Lasswell, This is is an important t book because it seeks 
which are of outstanding significance. | to set the proximate goal for the development 
Bryson’s contribution is the most of American society. Its subtitle—Prophecy 
discussion ‘of society in brief and F aith—accurately indicates the mixture of 


-projection and ethical which 


on he Next America: Prophecy and Faith. By 


= 


Lyman Bryson. New York: Harper and 
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‘the work is constituted. Although the breadth id 
of the interpretation makes it very difficult to as coming largely of labor. In 
ey “separate the sociological analysis from prescrip- fact he speaks frankly of a laboristic society. 
tions for the realization of values, the attempt He presumably believes in a democrat 
will, be made in this review. state the most numerous class is bound to hay 
a Bryson, | democracy means a system in the controlling power. He points out, however, 
which the person has the opportunity to make that labor” leaders must acquire a broader 
] his” own choices. He would certainly agree with — ‘orientation than they now have so that they © = : 
formulation: “Democracy is is a “social can n appreciate the delicacy of controls | needed 
system the self- expression of all the by our complex economy, the danger of 
plays a an n increasing part.” American couraging saving and the replacement of capital 
democracy, ‘Bryson _ thinks, “was: bern. on the goods, and the need for obtaining the collabora- 
frontier where men and women found it neces- tion of intellectuals, 
sary to work out new institutions in in | place of Finally, this Next America) will be one — “4 
the European that were found to be can fit into” the coming world “order. 
unsuitable. It has always flourished in small believes | that practical cooperation based on 
groups" possessed of adequate communication good will rather than agreement on ultimate 
with the rest of society, truths is the Way to peace, and that a nation 
4 Democracy _is weakened by two conditions: which | represents. cultural democracy will 
isolation, which makes for provincialism be- Fecognize univ versal right 
cause the range of choice is narrow; and large difference. 


‘size, Which makes for control external to. the highly y statement 
person no matter how “democratic” the ma- thesis by no means does justice to the 
a chinery. American society today exhibits rela- fundity of his thought and the xichness. of the 


tively little ‘provincialism; but big business, big 

labor, and big government reveal undemocratic audience “because it 
tendencies. In our economic “collectiv es” and fundamental issues of our times. the 

; 7y our federal government, men feel that the reason it will almost certainly give rise to con- fe 

choices made are not “their choices in any troversy. As a small contribution to the dis- 
‘real sense. cussion process, three criticisms are offered here. 


_ The author believes ‘that this. trend towar Bryson seems unduly suspicious of all col- 


= -scale organization is irreversible. We want of life. Although on page 
the economic benefits of mass production and he says: “The highest realization of self is in 
_ these cannot be had without Jarge- scale organi- — the highest life, or death, that a man is capable © 7 
gation. The fact that there is today ‘so much | of, and it may well be for a vast impersonality, 
desire for security indicates that most men no an "idea, a cause, an institution, a faith,” he 
longer even want _self- ~expression in n the eco- makes the flat statement on page 95 that “group he. 
If we are making fewer choices on the a, _ cratic decisions, which are by nature individual.” nh 
ti side of life, Bryson believes we are making ‘ It seems that our author is here failing to see ag = 
more on the non- material side. Modern com- how closely intertwined the person and the 
group really are. If it is democratic to choose, 
individuality” in surely it is democratic to be made competent 
2 ciation and achievement. Moreover, he believes ib to choose. Group decisions blaze the trails or 
that there are signs indicating ‘a lasting trend set the standards which life is raised to 
‘in this direction. He cites the great increase in higher. levels. The person in his choosing not — 
a the sale of good phonograph records, the grow- 4 only stands upon shoulders of his 


ing ed of people who are taking up ae but is held u 


as Bryson sees WwW hat. pwr he want the “creative it does not follow that he 
choosing democrat to do about them? an- collective will is always arbitrary. The 
 swer is a simple one, but it is richly elaborated of the matter is that in most small gr groups deci eee. 
argued. He wants good demo- sions are usually self- expressive to the members. 
rats to work for an increase in the area of One could even argue that it is only | a limited oe 
cultural choice. He thinks can do this self cannot identify with a group decision 
through many agencies, but chiefly perhaps the “democratically’ arrived at, even if if the 
schools. The ultimate objective is what he calls vidual wa was in the minority during the discussion 
the principle of mediation—that everyone process. 
a should be render ed capable of learning for M sec d reservation is of a 
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ou economic * “collectives” even rise of Nazism. Today we _ sit i 
. faintly democratic in his sense. But if we were = ‘popular | movements in Asia. Seeking se- 
ae relegate the material side of our life to curity at home, we have ourselves drifted 
routine administration, might there not be grave toward the police state we pretend to oppose, 
. danger: of losing ground already gained? How- i is this trend, far more than the danger of 
| ever desirable it is that we ‘march on to higher | communism, which threatens our liberties. Our 
things, do we not need to guard the highway policy has been one of expediency ‘rather than 
that has brought us thus far, against the inroads principle. From the Soviet Union’ viewpoint 
of power, corruption, and lethargy? je dissatisfaction with our plan for the control 
Fb In the third place, Bryson’s expectation that of atomic 1 weapons | is reasonable. Similarly, be- 
~ tolerance of diversity of value and belief is a ing outvoted in the aes Nations, - Russia 
sufficient basis on which to start the erection naturally clings to the veto. We e “have “failed 
a world order seems utopian indeed. It is to support Russia’s various proposals for dis- 
conceivable nations might be willing armament. Again, our toward communist 


one another. But in fact they are closely inter- assign Formosa ts her id been immoral. Rein. 
related. ‘If their mutual! affairs are to be -con- the positive side, Davis appeals in the 
ducted in peace, ‘there must be rules; and rules 1 name of Christian spiritual values, but indi- — 
A are derived from principles. Ata very minimum cates some political and economic changes 


every order, must start with someting lation Tather of individual states, 
han good Rae a time it might | be well to count only 
wan Cc. 4 literate individuals in figuring such representa- 


of Michigan — tion! If we would win the contest we must 


offer the common people a s solution for their 


— Davis” favors a great expansion of the coop- 
erative movement, perhaps on an - international 
‘basis. In general, he would have us practice 
policy of shared abundance. Such “selfless kind- 
a plea for constructive war prevention through — ness” he holds” would provide better security 
ioe, rather than through reliance on /armed than do armaments. He apparently considers — 
xz _The argument is courageous if a bit Point Four and related programs as weapons 
dogmatic . Professor Davis is extremely critical the cold: war, more than as examples of such 
te et American policies. Although in an occasional — protective kindness. The author has ‘more spe 
sentence he grants that Soviet Russia has also cific suggestions as_ to how ‘groups may 
i a made errors, his emphasis is on American mis- t wage peace; he provides tests by which the | 
takes, America’s moral dereliction. reader may estimate his peace I.Q., he adds 
book properly stresses the importance of realiz- bibliography accompanying questions for study 
: ing how our “Soviet opponents feel. But Davis group programs. 
trusts them. He seems to hold that their pro- § The present reviewer chances to agree pcs ll 
‘nouncements have been sincerely in the much, and disagree with a little, of Professor 
: Mf interest of what they conceive to be a program Davis’ argument and suggestions. The book can — 
for the benefit of the people; while some of — scarcely be called an analysis of _interest P+ 4 
our own pronouncements have been h hypocritical scholars. lacks adequate. factual basis for 
or in the interest of privileged groups. The many y of its rather extreme proposals, It falls 
ae _ argument of the book seems not fully to dis- between the stools of moralistic and sentimental ‘ 
tinguish between Soviet leaders, Soviet appeal on the one hand, and an attempt to 
or the Russian Communist Party on apply social science to the understanding of 
one hand, and the people of Russia _ international conflict on the other. On the 
 ° her satellites on the other. hh ___ Whole, the reader is asked to blame America, 
Davis directs his criticisms to many specific and not to blame Soviet Russia. The book — 
Our selfish capitalism, our dollar diplo- does not seek ‘to define adequately the world 
a and our disguised imperialism come under — social processes which comprehend and explain — 
fire. In earlier days, so runs the argument, we modern war. Its uncritical acceptance 


blocked the Russian revolution, fearing com- UNESCO’ s cliche that “wars begin in the minds ~ 
“more than we feared reaction men” its author’s tendency toward 
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00K REVIEWS 
moralistic 
“tions—a few of which Davis does touch ‘upon— forming parts of the same social universe” 
get war into the minds of some men; and to (p. 237), and “The way to the real i is —_— ° 


a out of men ’s minds and those of their leaders? Ww g _ Western minds are likely to re reject such thin a 


‘examine what contrary relations might put war the ideal. 


‘if ‘men don’ t want war today, they do ing as escapism, says Mukerjee, because of the 


4 ardently desire many o the causes of war. of the fields of thot ught in 


rf é “urging the cooperative movement, Davis does our society and further, becaus se of the mech- — 


not wrestle with the controversial question of anistic, individualistic nature of occidental 
just how much ‘ “expropriation” of existing — sociology, ethics, and which take 


4 privilege is needed to meet the needs, for ex- the fully formed, rationalistic man guided by . 
a ample, of Asia’s peasants. To make men social, ‘self interest as” the unit of study. Eastern ~ 
gather than exploitative, he would reduce the thinkers have realized that “Group identifica 
lure. of ” (sic) but tion or communion is the ‘medium of mora 
development, the level of human com 


as he does, men po argues that from the person 


- differentiate too little the influence of en. pends on those who follow their own image of 


and sub-groups on the one hand, from that of of self-perfection, isolate themselves from the 


r the masses of the population on the other. _ group and break with its mores (p. 50). At the 

Peace, War and You may prove useful to peace _ - same time, evolution has consisted of extension 
= groups, but it contributes little to ~~ i 

2 needed analysis of the nature of of the interna- 


tional conflict processes. compassion. But this must wait until soci- 


Donato R. Tarr ology or other social sciences study values and 


see ‘their part in social organization and dynam- 


The Dynamics of Morals. By thinkers have busied themselves with 


MUKERJEE. London: Macmillan and Co., levels of social groups. 
1951. xxvii, 530 pp. There are, says Mukerjee, four bas types” 


_ he weaves a beautiful, appealing and persuasive _ 


_ ism, anger, hate, cruelty. (2) Interest groups 
polyphonic poem from the themes of sociology, ’ with contractual bonds; with impersonal, frac- 


psychology, philosophy, ethics, a1 and aesthetics. tional behavior; using reciprocity, rules of ‘the 


In this he depicts the rise of man and society game, and fair play as moral principles, and d 


_ above themselves into a realm of pure ‘love, 
solidarity so different from the 


‘cilia and with vices of aggressiveness, ego 4 


_ promoting such virtues as honesty, truthfulness, — 


earth-bound thoughts and aspirations of the 


bound by affective- -rational bonds; with per- 
> 

_ Western world that most of his American sonal, e enduring, integral behavior; with justice 
4 eaders will find it impossible to accept. 


. Mukerjee cannot be dismissed as an Eastern 
mystic, an hin re. His work attests, 

j wd human dignity, merit, social status, honor, etc. | 

of the current social science of Europe and Finally, , and yet to be explored by most West- 

a - America. This material he not only knows, but ©” thinkers, there i is the grouping of (4) 
uses skillfully in his argument. But he ‘adds ‘Commonalty; with its -rational-affective-mysti-— 
his own po powerful belief that “Social symbols — cal bonds; with personal-symbolic behavior 

a ie myths enable men to respond to the total which i is integral-cosmic, timeless, beyond-social. 

comprising fellow as well as | Here the the moral principles are love, and 


rectitude, impartiality, resp 


moralist how ‘ebjective “international ‘rela- his ideas, ‘beliefs, alues and 


¢ of kind and May be carried 
still higher through infinite extension of love 


‘fidelity, integrity. (3) Society or community; 


and_ equity as dominant ‘moral principles 
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virtues are litle of the mystical and unscientific in. its 
sound; one ’s reaction is likely to be, “Here 


and ‘ i. is another scholar of fine scientific reputation — | 


attributes out in a 283), and gone off into the cloud-lands of metaphysics, | 


constitute the core of f the system developed _ But certainly, I think, he has a good point. i Be As 
this volume. in his insistence that ‘social science must take 
Lower forms of association st seek limited and values as data for study. If and when we do, os H tg 
divisible values, but man, as the cas we shall see such works with greate 
and evaluating animal, builds entirely ideal any and charity. Perhaps it was somethin 


of values which are as to this which caused Gardner’ Murphy 


have ‘the added. utlity of enabling man to. tis which mee 
_ transcend himself and so to enter the Com- here; | and he has the precious gift of. integra: 
_-monalty- type grouping (p. 134) Thus How I wish the reader could not only 
‘essential task of sociology is to study the valu- - read him, but also listen to the sparkling flow 
-jatien process “and so guide and direct it as sof his "thought. ” Perhaps” if we listened he 
lead to qualitative advance” (p. 255). But might weave a spell over us; 


will not lead to a static Nirvana. The crus accepted, then, . . . perhaps. . . 
of moral advancement is is the continuing adjust- Harry Esti 


ment of p persons, groups, and culture so as to. 
<a University o Texas 
_ bring about balanced poise between science and 

human values, between reason, intelligence and Of 


& on one bs New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1952. 
solidarity on the other (pp. 195-196). Without 282 4.50. 
conformity to rigid codes, and man The pee problem o of this book is to “dete. ine 
im shut off from the freedom of experiments with trends of similarity, and to discern essential 
truth and goodness which are “mecessary between the societies of men 
a Pe atta in the infinite and rich varieties of goals — those of other social organisms of the world.” | 
es = and values of the Commonalty (p. 365). This if it be assumed that (1) the high degree « of 
4 te brings our author to his advocacy of Yoga, _ unity of behavior of all life indicates that every — 
a which leads to an instinctive happiness at the _ biological product passes through fundamentally 3 
og BB ge: of others and instinctive pain at the similar steps, and that (2) what is true at the 
_ ‘pain of others, and giv ves the ne needed impulsion = _ biochemical level is also true of “grosser char- 
to further evolutionary advance ‘of mankind. =. acteristics over a wide range of life and its 
¥ this i is metaphysics, sobeit; metaphysics is societies,” then it is “reasonable to seek simi- 
the law of social living. ‘If this sounds strange ‘a structure, of individual behavior, 
to Western ears it is because our of life 2 
ee chology has so far explored only | the floor and w ich appear on the surface to be very — 
: of its edifice; it has yet to get ak minty of 


to the ‘Mezzanine “paranormal” 


e~ _ The abov e is a an attempt to give, however - materials on social organization in widely scat- 
whe inadequately, ‘the nature of the argument ad- _ tered populations of each of several insect 
vanced by Mukerjee. It is too brief and too species, evolutionary trends are derive 
superficial to, do justice to a truly scholarly ‘These are the trends to complexity, to integra- 
work. It neglects ‘important sub- “arguments, as tion, and to simplicity or specialization, 
those concerning the impact of United Nations, these ‘three great parameters of social -evol 
fallacies" of the Marxist _ position, and re- tion” t the first is the most ubiquitous, affecting 
a jection of the mass man. But at the grave — all classes of phenomena, inorganic, , organic, 
risk of so foreshortening his thesis as to make and social. The trend to complexity is but 
it appear ridiculous, it may be said that he is another label for differentiation. The drive to 


arguing that under skillful guidance ‘man can integration, or the of a closely 
so interiorize desirable values as to transcend — articulated division of labor, occurs in some 
himself and build a ‘society of the ‘Commonalty insect populations but not in others. And the A Prove | 


_ ‘type in which only the highest virtues are prac- trend to simplicity or specialization is a “r = | i this ar 


died, To Western ears this has more than a versal’ of the trend to complexity as as illustrated on act 
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in its ‘process, Its stress is on intelligent cooperation, : 


key being permissive leadership. The 
tation’ 4 is for school people, mainly fo for college c class 
ysics.” After an interlude of two chapters in which in school administrati on. 


_ it is is concluded that neither the individual nor The first four chapters of the volume set the a 
the society is ; parasitic on the other, t the author _ theme, the idea of educational leadership in a 
returns to his discussion of evolution. re- free society. The “next ‘seven chapters make 
marks on organic evolution are brightened by concrete applications, spelling” them out in de- 
intriguing hypothesis concerning the influ- tail. Two concluding chapters bring the — 
ence. of population size on mutation and selec- 4 back: to initial starting points, a wiser and ¥ — me 
tion. The analysis of ‘social evolution discloses hope a better group actionist! Chapters fit 
three types of societies, the family and the in- bs together very well, better than in most ‘col 
3 ‘tegrated types, both of which are founded an ‘laborative writing. While the authors are not 
biological differentiation, and the associative identified as to place and title, they are all” 
which is an aggregate of undifferentiated Michigan school men ‘of one . sort or other. Case 
/ individuals. It is not made clear, however, what | examples are confined pretty much to local im- eR 1 d 
evolutionary relationship t these thre three types or Just 


The he H. Remmers, in his forewood, speaks of 
findings to human so- two ideologies in conflict, one ‘authoritarian, 
— _ cieties. He confesses that the closest parallels the other democratic. The idea of this struggle, _ 
insect societies are found among the most in some form or other, pervades the book. At 
primitive human societies. Furthermore, the first we thought the battle was to be discussed 
ASKINS. ‘discovery that man’s societies are “integrated” on a world scale but then, in Chapter III, the 
(1952, despite the absence of biological differentiation Scene shifts to mass living in the U.S.A. While 
i is not reconciled with his evolutionary argu- each of these chapters can stand on its own 
_ ment. Confusion is compounded when the reader — right and needs no justification, ‘broad projec- a / 


~ finds that human > culture ‘ ‘carries on an inde- tive thought is not carried ‘through. When, in 
evolution of its own.” Part II, the authors really come on target, get 


= 


The book concludes with on The to ‘specifics, their impressive samples of 
fodern Scene, The Totalitarian State, and The change action in school and community a ; 


sietcne of Democracy. The sociologist will from small places where primary attitudes per- 
the ‘sist. Battle Creek is, to be sure, no rural village, 


read a as this. of the volume, there is a in situs 


Finally, one must ask: What is there to be and emphasis which fits the text well for use 
& learned from this book about the evolution of | i in non- -metropolitan areas. We have yet to learn 
BP -vaucdly Certainly the treatment of the de- — _ how to handle by democratic “group process’ 
velopment of insect - societies is plausible and 4 the push and haul of people in great cities, 
= authoritative. But on \ the question of whether the always new, always ok old, struggles of con- 
the classification of organic change and tendi ing power groups. 
change under the rubric evolution is is ‘more _ The book, as already said, has been written 
~ than a useful analogy, the reader will find no as a college text. Its title is definitive, exactly — 


_ enlightenment. If he wishes a competent treat- so. There are ideas in these 325 pages, a good © 
of the development of human an society, he selection 0 of sociological and | psychological con- 
better elsewhere. cepts. Chapter bibliographies are good, as are 

alt the questions for discussion. The book has feel- 
Ng ge Amos H. kena 9 ing, notably in Part I, giving to ideas a common 


University of Michigan lift, an incentive to learn more, an 


ractical Applications of Democratic Adminis. AS school wee may well find this text Be 


tration, Edited by . CAMPBELL and 
affecting suitable for his use, though seme of it gets into 


+1952. routine schoolhead details. In general, its major 
organic, jor 
js but | pp. value to sociologists is to show the drift of 


4 
drive to striking 1g feature: this textbook is its "present educational thought. This thought isnot 
robust faith in democratic change action, the the oldline philosephy of school keeping, a foray 
efforts of achael and to into achool: and ordinances, of 
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_ this angle, it belongs to a growing literature exhortation to mind one’s manners in public =§ | 
on action research, group dynamics, group relations. Here is, in implication at least, a new 


= = 


job role, a a school administrator trained i in n group Jemma leads to a number of questions, among B 
study- action technics. At best, ‘this pers person n would them: : What are the necessary 


‘worst, 

Coo in which it takes up proposals, affect = 


Br Black dealt with the latter question; in the 
Committee Decisions Complementary resent. volume he and his coauthor are cor- 
By Duncan BLACK and R. A. cerned with the former. 
‘ae a reer London: William Hodge and Co. The first two sections of the monograph show 
Ltd, 1951. vii, 59 PP. 10/6d._ that rather restrictive conditions must be im- 


‘This volume applies itself to the process posed ‘on the individuals’ preference systems ee 
ae whereby a group of persons, with non-identical order for a majority decision to exist ev en ina 
interests, reached a decision as to a course committee of three persons. | In the third section _ 

ea! > of action. The question is one that, in one a process for arriving at agreement by “suc- 
way or another, has attracted the attention cessive approximations” is explored, | 

# —_ the social science disciplines. The concepts - ditions for the existence of a position of stable 
hae and methods of attack in the present monograph > _ equilibrium stated. This latter section is based 


are drawn primarily from rece nt developments on Cournot’s ‘theory of bargaining between | 


in economic theory (particularly those branches onopolistic seller and a monopsonistic buyer. 


4 referred | to as “welfare” | theory and “oligopoly” ‘It can hardly be said that the authors have 

_ theory), and hence may serve to introduce stu- r “solved” either the problem of how commit- — 

- dents of the other social sciences to an | approach sl “tees actually reach decisions or the problem of > 
quite different from that with which | they are how they ‘ “should.” Their ‘real contribution— 

Be! familiar. ey and it is a substantial one—lies in their 
first encounter with the -economist’s way “cation | of a rigorous postulational method to a 
of dealing with | the reconciliation of diverse set of phenomena that are often discussed 0 ; 

interests is likely to evoke a mixed reaction. _oosely and vaguely as to obscure the formidable 
ier. Certain of the limiting Slr Cat he ind are must be faced and overcome to 
y made—in particular that the individ- arrive at a satisfacto theory. 
at the outset—will seem deplorably = 
“given’ P Carnegie In Institute of ‘Technology ‘ 
naive. On the other hand, economic theory, par- a 
f beyond the other social sciences in treating pa = for Policy Decisions: The Art of Asking — 
real rigor the definition of such concepts Deliberative Questions. By Wayne A. 
‘social welfare” and the specification of the Leys. New 1958 
conditions under which joint action can ‘xiii, 428 pp. $4.75. 
ally be e agreed upon between persons Professor Leys has written raising 
whose interests are partially in conflict. No | book. In the first part, he has examined a variety ei 
person seriously interested in these questions of “ethical idea-systems. He states clearly that 
can ignore the considerable and meaty body of his aim in this reexamination was not to give 
he literature that has grown up within the discipline an account that would satisfy his fellow philoso- ce 
of economics (Kenneth Arrow’s recent Social phers. Instead, he has examined “philosophers 
i _ Choice and Individual Values lists some seventy- a like Bentham, Plato, Kant, The Stoics, Hobbes a 
— five” titles, most of them Published in the last and others in terms of the ethical questions Ag 
twenty years) they raised rather than in terms of the 
While Black and Newing ‘employ techniques answers which they offered. The purpose of this 
_ developed primarily by economists, the question 2 procedure was to show that the history of eth- a 
aa treat would not usually be regarded as_ jca] systems may be useful in developing ‘The 


economic.” They are concerned, as their title Art of Asking Deliberative Questions (the sub- a 


implies, with the way in which a committee title of the book). This is a fresh perspective in 
ric selects a particular course of action from a the history of ethical ideas. An examination of — 
number that are offered for its consideration. the questions which have been asked does impart _ 
_ Now a committee generally acts by majority sense of immediate relevance to old ideas, and 
vote. But it is by no means self- evident—and, this was apparently Mr. Leys’ intention. But it 
indeed, not generally true—that there will be @ implies, of course, that the incompatibility an 


single course of action ‘that is ‘preferred by a different ethical ideas i is minimized. Only if their 
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great ethical | be treated as suppl and at the time ¢ of th the study ‘they constituted 
icient |" rather than as 1s mutually exclusive. eee per cent of the total membership. T hey were 
y the hie - ‘But the test of Professor Leys’ approach is the “old shops” in the local, but of course their 
contained in the second part of his" book in workers were not: necessarily ‘ ‘old members” of | 
= _ which he has examined a number of Policy : the union. A random sample of 475 was selected = 
A Studies. The examples range > widely, from family 2 of whom 392 were successfully interviewed in : 
problems to race relations, from problems their own homes, with a questionnaire contain- 
4 aa union- -management relations to issues of national © ing 129 separate items. | 
and international politics. In each | of these case _ The attitudes revealed are presented under 
studies Mr. Leys recites the essential facts of such specific heads as attitudes towards democ- q 
case, and then he compares the questions in the union, towards job seniority, the em- 
which were actually asked by the participants ployer, organizing the unorganized, extra serv- 
with those that could or should have been asked. _ ices of the union, etc., etc., and these are grouped ~ 
And he concludes his ¢ discussion by stating that into four large divisions listed as (1) Attitudes — % 
“This book will have served its purpose, if it ' towards Loyalty and Participation, (2). The 
helps policy makers and palicy Extent to which Members Agree with Union 
- proach their - cases with more varied questions — Policies, (3) Members’ Attitudes towards Mi- & al 
a better chance of ‘asking the right ques- Groups, and (4) Attitudes towards the 
‘tions’. ” Whether it does o or not only practical Role of the Union, which pulls together some- 
a - teaching experience can tell, though I believe _ what miscellaneous collection of items. All of Es 4 
- that this teaching manual for future adminis- these are broken down into percentages of re a 
- trators sisa step in the right direction. But I also sponses according to length of membership in < 
- believe that administrators experience at the “the union, with shop stewards classified sepa- 
level of action the same difficulty which the rately. "Another chapter i is devoted to the atti- 
ethical philosophers encounter at the level of : tudes towards these issues of special groups 
They must make up their minds, and Catholics, church-goers, etc the 
a they will do so under the pressure of conflicting responding group. EDs 
influences. For the sociologist Mr. Leys would 4 ay. 
seem have omitted the ‘group-context uable, but one cannot help feeling that the value 


: hich: the answers given involve not only eth- of the study resides in its contribution to the — 
ical d decisions but political commitments, a con- methodology of attitude study rather than its 
on “text 1 moreover in which the very act of asking « _ contribution to th the sociology ot of labor r unionism. - 
“other” questions is itself a political act. ‘This As revealed here the attitudes of the 
“reviewer hopes | that Professor Leys ' will next ad- _ ship of Local 688 of the Teamsters are pretty 
J dress himself to the question : : under what s ral much what most students of unionism would ex 
and political conditions can the “Art of Asking pect, there are remarkably few findings 
Questions” be e cultivated? all Dr. Rose’s tables which are in any way 
surprising or novel. This study seems to belong 


y of to _that group of ‘studies which goes to 


Pains to discover the already known. Many of 


tinien, By Rom had a number of similar studies of other 


‘The University. a Prom , in other cities or even of the same local at 


ther time, si ificant correlations between atti- 
95 =x, 209 pp. $3. 00. gn 
tudes ane and location of union or type of work 


| is a study, by n of a lengthy ques- would begin to appear. There are of course 
tionnaire, of the attitudes of the membership of _ other questionnaire- -based studies of union atti- 
F Local 688 of the Teamsters Union. This local — tudes, most of them in the form of unpublished 


had a membership, at the time of the study (the — theses or journal: articles. Dr. Rose’s study is 
spring of 1948), of over 8,500 members who the first to assume book form, this being doubt- 

_ Were employed in a variety of plants in the city less made necessary by the length of the sched- i 
of St. Louis, most of them engaged in ware- ule and the elaborateness of the breakdowns of : 
the responses. 1 There are two appendices, 
‘The total ‘membership was 1 not "sampled, t containing suggestions for the union 's 
study. being confined to those shops which the other on 
Deen 1 organized into the local before 1943. These eSSES, 
the “core” shops from which unt = W. M. 
of t 
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AMERICAN “SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
: The Coles Graduate” Th 
in America ” odes “By ERNEST HAVEMANN naires are the spokesmen for the 4, 717 ,000 in 
Parricta Satter West. New York: Har- dividuals who had _ completed four years o 
& Brace and Company, 1952. v, 277 Py , college as of 1947 (U. S. Bureau of Census 
_ thors tell us in the first paragraph of the Appen. a 
dix that, “The 9,064 repliers are—with the 
of U.S. made by Time Mage- "partial exceptions ‘which noted later—be- 
zine in late 1947. The data were analyzed lieved to be generally representative of the liv. 
the Columbia University Bureau of Applied So- - ing college graduate population of the United = 
cial Research. Somewhere in the process, ‘the - States” (p. 267), evidence to support it is 
= author, Patricia Salter West, entered the |. "presented in the remainder of this three ae 
picture. She did the work involved in the draw- one-third page document method. Approxi- 
“ing of conclusions, and was as rewarded for her mately two-thirds ofa page is allotted to blank 
forts by a Ph.D. in sociology from Columbia tines to show what the cooperating institutions ys 
Uae ersity. The next step in the book’s evolu- wy ere supposed to furnish Time on each gradu 
tion appears to have been the assignment of the “ate. Another > two-thirds « of a a page is used to 
tabulate the number and and percentage > of coopera 
— institutions by geographical area and type. legisla 
_ _ The book’s 52 charts are constructed in the; is straightforward and, to this reviewer, laud- _ 
able, but the crucial question of the distribution 


can college graduates to a questionnaire sent their absence. However, the breakdowns on the © 


by Time’s researchers. The easily read number of respondents and non-respondents to 

the questionnaire are given. ' The authors also 

State that they compared the replies received 
2 from the first wave of questionnaires with 


from the second wave, and the 419 
- is almost axiomatic today t that the data o f personal interviews. They admit that in a series a 
_of significance tests between these three sets of Ss. 
data, significant differences appeared i in 51.4 per 
‘ing institutions in the nation "for lists of their tent of the items tested. But in the analysis, 
_ to answer questionnaires. Time Magazine asked “th salient’ question of whether aw not ont 
institutions to cooperate, but 53.1 per cent graduates in the 
(84.4 per cent) did. Each cooperating institu- sample who answered the first and second waves _ 
tion was asked to furnish Time’s researchers of questionnaires is representative of the whole _ 
‘ae a list its graduates whose sample i is completely ignored. Comparisons could 
with “Fa,” (2) each graduate’s class have been made easily between those erates | 
* (3) last known address, (4) degrees earned, (5) who replied to the e questionnaires and those who 
- ‘major subject, (6) sex, and (7) color. In Octo- _ did not | by (1) type of college, (2) year gud | 
a. ber, 1947, a thirteen page questionnaire was {icq (3) geographical area, (4) degrees earned, ce - 
mailed to each of the 17,053 graduates on major subject, (6) “sex, and (7) color to 


‘9 lits; in November, 1947, a second mailing was determine if the 9,064 graduates who completed a 
made to the non-respondents; and in January, ‘their questionnaires were Tepresentative of the careful 

individuals were interviewed. “Full total sample. No hint is given either in the text i ir 
data” were assembled on 9,483 (55.6 per cont 3 or the methodological appendix that such com- a of pol 
of the total by the use of the questionnaire AP: 

of the total) by parisons were-made. If they were not made, we Tesear¢ 
the interviews. have no assurance that the effective sample used 

a ‘The : authors both assume and assert the “Fa” in the analysis is ‘representative even ‘of the 

segment of names is representative of all college “Fa” segment college aduates from the 

a graduates, but the argument they present to sup- a 037 7 cooperating institutions. a ae. 

port: this assertion is unconvincing. What little § In the opinion of this reviewer, it is -unfortu- 

i i data they | present on this point indicates their nate that these methodological questions were 
total potential segmental sample open to not faced in the appendix. The authors of such 


Spatial limits the elaboration book as this owe it to their readers to demon- 
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many this alone would make 

the present study valuable. 

volume is divided into four major parts 
jn November, 1948. On the othe hand, the Took, : ae an introduction setting up the frames of 
was written after this happened. Thus, we e end reference, and very thorough appendices. The 
with the thought that a chain is no ‘major parts present the substantive find- 
than its weakest link. ings and analysis. Part I, Vi iews on Big Business 


Avoust BL an Instit ution, includes the definitions of “ with 


Business” as iven by the res ondents 
their evaluation of and bad points associ- 


with Part Il, _ Views on 


Se search Center Series, Publication No. 6, vm 


itions 
radu- P sumers, employees and citizens; Parts III and 


ed to the people see. big” instead Iv contain analyses of the interrelation of atti- 

the technical evaluations of th the economist, tudes and the relation of attitudes 
type legislator or administrator, was inv nvestigated i ina economic 
table survey made in October 1950 by the Survey Re- conclusions reached in “study might 

laud- ‘a search Center of the be summarized briefly as follows: 1) There is 

7 persons interviewed—a national of 


tion of big business and the attitudes of con- 


good ‘effects of ; 

the bad effects; there are some 

nature of the definite items on which ‘the “public” criticizes 

“However, the statement and other aspects of the ‘big | business; 4) there is little or no’ 
- volume can be criticized as a type of “hiding ship between census, or socio- -economic, char- 


| oe’ light under a bushel basket,” for this is - seteiticn of the respondents and their opin- 


_ an excellent and rich study of “ a Socio- -Eco- 4 ions; and 5) there is slight internal relation- 


Institution” which the authors state only between opinions on one item and opinions 
in small type as a sub-title. This reviewer 4 on 


perhaps biased towards this report. But it is ex- ‘The lack of pertinent relationships fou found be ¥ 


tremely refreshing to see a study of a social in- “tween opinions and between opinions and census 
titution which is not based on illogical deduc- - data may be due to the lack of any universal ay ‘ a 
tion from scanty examples or logical argument _ construct of the concept “big business. ” As is eR a 


ental _ based on hidden or false assumptions. unfortunately true with many opinion surveys 


waves ‘Another r reason for the excellence of this 1 re- the sample is too small to make statistical 


+ 


whole port is its skillful combination of census taking significant analyses of sub-constructs and sub- 
could | Of attitudes and social science analysis of the divisions of pe the authors are 
mates |) , 4 interrelation of attitudes and the relation « of atti- to be commended for their courage in using very 
> tudes. to socio- economic data. . This is ‘survey small 
work or public opinion polling at its best, ‘a 


oa! | el sed in collecting the data. Not only for reports used by this teviewer, § so poorly bound. After — 
com- 
might be used as a model. Consideration is 
given to such items as the conditions at the University of Illinois 
Ba: of analysis. On the basis of the material con- 
tained in this work and the references to tech- 
“nical publications of the Survey Research Cen- = 
ter this study could be reproduced by an inde- The English-l 
_ As compared to the scanty dressed to the residents of a area of 


of polling but for many types of sociological only a little use ‘Pages | became loose and the rs 4 
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” At many other points, he quarrels. 
organization. More attention has been give en. with and answers other allegations of “market 
‘ the colorful Negro and foreign- language week- research.” Just how does one differentiate fairly 
lies. Janowitz attempts to furnish a description between’ certain sociological and market re- 

ie of this, “. . . one of the social mechanisms search studies? If one is not distracted by 

through which the individual is integrated into terminology, formal hypotheses, and release 
_ the urban social structure,” and to suggest its to sociological theorists, the déclassé character- 
theoretical significance. istics of market research that bring it into dis- 
the cooperation of a group of local “repute are these two: : (1) interested sponsorship 

publishers and of the Controlled Circulation — or subsidy, and (2) service of the special inter- 


spapers of America, Inc. surveyed ests of Ge donor of funds. Asa direct result of 


was made only by extensive, 
_ newspaper publishers and their 
utlini ranging from 
“background of ‘ces to sociology. does not 
= nationally and in Chicago, he describes the basis of his rejection of market research. 
their circulation techniques, advertising charac- manipulative bias of Janowitz’s study 
teristics and arrangements, editorial content, — pears at many points but at no place more © 
readership, leadership, personnel, and | commu- clearly than in his closing paragraph. “Today we 
nity relationships. 3, are in a period of crisis,” he observes, and he 
: a weeklies Janowitz studied ‘may be typi- then goes on to plead: ‘ : “As during World War 
3 cal of Chicago, in terms of the ] purposes he had * II, it will become more vor more apparent that . 
i: mind, but he suggests they may not be the the ‘big’ mass media are less and less relevant — 
typical of American cities. He tells of no such for 
group as the McGriff papers of Detroit, for ex- 4s activities required for pot security if caly- 
ample, which provide leadership in in  anti- because of their generality. . The current 
fi  agitations. He discusses no communities serv rved | effectiveness of the urban community press can 
3 by clerical or church- -related newspapers. In = be utilized only if it is able to strengthen its de- 
5 oo of the situation in various cities, for centralized roots and to maintain its current ya a 
hat matter, he does not reveal an awareness spective | 
= the significance in general city mass com- _of attention.’ 
munications of organs serving local religious McCruxe 
- Janowitz finds that the community press sup- City of New York 
bev viewed favorably because of its Understanding Public Opinion, A Guide” 
the of Newspapermen and Newspaper Readers. By 
which are unreporte in the daily press Tt D. MacDovcatt. New York: Mac- 
operates ‘ ‘‘midway’ between the mass" media milan Co., 1952. xii, 698 pp. $5.00. 
(word of mouth),” another theoretical state- Social science probably suffers 1 more from its 
ment, among many in this work, that I find “alleged friends than from ‘its enemies. ‘This 


ee _ too bland and vague to contribute much to my __ book, written by a professor of journalism, is a 
understanding. Through this study of the urban horrible example. It purports to apply “general 
press, hopes to add further psychological and sociological know ledge” e” to the 
ee tion that study of public opinion (p. x). In this guise, ‘ 
sug- the author attempts to palm off radical ‘Proper. 
. Ata a number of points in his study y, Janowitz Professor MacDougall has sponsored e 
pope ag that reports by “market researchers” munist fronts at least since 1947. Some are the _ Bas 
are, contrast _with his _work, infamous Waldorf-Astoria Conference of the 
déclassé. National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
researchers to claim low or fessions in March, 1949; American Committee 
ship indifference to community newspapers and the Protection of Foreign Born (as late a 
toh label them sheets’ October 22, 1951); Teachers Union, Local 555; 
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by Robert Redfield and Sol Tax 
_ The book reflects the author’s opinions: He _ be of interest to sociologists. Two chapters, one 
derides basic American values and institutions. entitled, “Notes on Acculturation,” by Ralph 
complains of “conservatism” in the arts, Beals and another, “Dance Acculturation,” by 
eligion, education, and the m mass media of Gertrude _Kurath used as bases upon 


munication. His treatment of Communism and hich to begin the group discussion and reports a 
“Tiberalism” is obviously slanted. which are included in Part TH, * “Conclusions: 
the author frequently uses the Old and the New.” _ 
= propaganda tricks he describes. It is not Some of the articles include statements which bs 
“card-stacking” to introduce a quotation ridi- _ cannot be supported by evidence but which were a 
galing Americanism by y referring “Nobel very effective in provoking « discussion. Thus 
Prize-winning Theodore Dreiser” (p.. 107) with Ralph | Beals in closing his chapter in ‘what he 
a no mention that Dreiser was an avowed Com- calls a frivolous note, says: “If I were to rate see 
a munist who might be expected to belittle Ameri- the acculturative forces I have seen at work in © 
This is one example among hundreds various communities I think I would suggest 
the book. The author frequently (but not that one road is worth about three ‘Schools — _ 
always) quotes from others of his political ilk. and about fifty administrators” (p. 232). Paul 
This is part of the back- scratching cabal > _ Kirchhoff in discussing the e whole acculturation is a 


and blatant that I doubt if it will fool many “Settbiantions of new and old traits, and stresses: = 
newspapermen or hewspaper readers. But I the importance 2 of considering how much of the 
_. afraid it will give social science another black Indian culture was lost. He makes the claim re 
7 = To those untrained to separate the wheat which he later retracts, that since Pre- -Colum- ae 
from. the chaff, this book will be one more bit 
of evidence ‘that “social science” lacks objec taken out of. native culture . was "between 
and cannot be trusted. 90 and 99 per cent” (p. 254). John Gillin with 
_ As a matter of fact, the author reveals only — some qualifications, | says in one discussion: — 
a limited knowledge of social science. His treat- - things a are going now, Indian cultures are going i 


_ ment of racial and other prejudice, for examnle, to disappear into . Ladino cultures in about 150 ra 
is } Superficial | and -undiscriminating ; he ignores 


Out of these attempts on the 


3 i in the whole publication is. is a table includ- 
ing a tentative index of 3 acculturation developed 
the seminar ‘by a committee. In this table, "4 
= do not feel that this book will be of much | the area which had retained the most pre- a 
help to newspapermen, newspaper readers, or or Columbian traits was given score of 100 for 
each of the following four points: > (1) Meno 
reputable publishing house like the Macmillan lingualism, (2) Technology, (3) Social Organ- 
‘Company should publish book weighted ization, , and (4) Religion. Twenty areas were 
Ruts A. INGLIs— culturated area, Lacandon, received 400, the 
New York City most acculturated, Tarascan, received 45. These 
if _ data are mapped. Also, a quantification 
“fg a. Heritage of Conquest: The aehitiien’ of Mid- relative loss of original culture during the early 
de America. Edited by Sot Tax and <M fi 16th century and the late 19th century is ~~ 


BERS OF THE VIKING FUND SEMINAR ON Mip- — 


DLE AMERICAN. _Erxnotocy. Glencoe, IIL: There was agreement at the seminar “that 


Free Press, 1952. 311 pp. $5.00. modern Mesoamerica and ancient Mesoamerica 
__ This remarkable product of group effort co The Yucatan gradient of acculturation according 
a tains eleven | signed chapters by twelve special to which Redfield and his group found change = 
ists. ‘The chapters which range in specificity all to be related to the distance from and com- 
the way from 1 “Economy and Technology,” munication with ‘the urban center was found 
Sol ‘Tax to an entitled Charac- to many other areas. 
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_ Acculturation in the Americas: Proceedings and 4 
which i is implied in such factors as dis- “Selected Papers of the th 
tance and communication facilities is important; ‘tional Congress. of Americanists. Edited 
was also agreed» to change Tax. Chicago: University of Chicag 


po used by Oliver LaFarge presented in “The Maya _ _ This book is divided | into four sections which 
ae x and Their Neighbors,” although originally em- constituted four of the Symposia of the XXIX 


se lo ed i in reference to ‘the Mayan area was held _ International Congress of Americanists held in 
York City in 1949. “Besides 46 pages of 


stages of the LaFarge timetable Beals adds in F ‘French and English about the Congress and | 
‘its: history, a unified bibliography of 258 items 
¥ ‘eae sixth period beginning with 1910 which for and an introduction by Melville J. Herskovits, 

Mexico was especially important. After this y 

the | book contains 33 separate articles by dif 

iy date, according to Beals, the Ladino | recognizes ferent authors. All these are in English except — 
‘S his kinship with the Indian. The culture i is dom- 8 gt 
i, inated by an urban version of Ladino culture. r: which are in Spanish and three in French, 


3 The whole caste structure is weakened. “The and two of the non-English articles are followed 


medieval character of society was profoundly English. he of 
Pe (p. 230). = an genera reader interest the articles range a 


” 
modified and in some cases destroyed the way from ‘such articles as Joseph | Casa 
- All these changes | lead to the weakening of the 4 rande’s. “Oj ibwa_ Bear Ceremonialism: “The 
patterns of the Indian cultures which 


mc” Persistence of a Ritual Attitude” and Ricardo | 


= sO from the second period on. E. Alegria’s, “Origin and Diffusion of the Term 
Acculturation: is greatly accelerated. Beals finds" Cacique” to John Gillin’ 


that the s sewing machine and corn grinders have ern Cultural Dev elopment "Synthesis in 
spread throughout most of Mexico. Since these Latin America.’ ” The latter stresses the impos 


k 
‘that the v women are the most resistant to change. a tance of dev eloping knowledge of the culture 
in which the population with its rapid rate of 


ejected the Indian may intease is key in 2000 A.D. to constitute 150 
Pp yp J yu © per cent of that of the hemisphere. “lod 


moral or other rationalizations to cover up his: "Practically the only integration provi ‘ded in 


bes the book is to be found in an introduction by 
ty 8 ry of p y s Herskovits who later defines culture as follows: — 


society by Redfield and Tax is presented in “A culture, in these terms, is to be thought of 


the second chapter. There are no food “taboos” ,Y as the summation of the forms of behavior, both — = 


a 
rites, separation menses; overt and implicit, manifest by a given people, 


Sear of corpses kinship patterns such and the sanctions underlying these forms of 

s and joking selationships and ‘no elaborate havior. For him, “the logic that caused earli er 
his discussion 0 t os an ultura to give way way to the acculturation research that 


of Personality,” Gillin 


“¢ 


article on “The Modern Latin City” 
| measur. 
tion in 
the Ladino toil, "walking, or ‘carrying barrios or which are =| = 
lity 
wean n them e earlier and the higher the room grow th during recent y years of Mexico conditic 
the greater the Tigidity of child training. City. swamped the earlier planned pattern. Rio would 
attention is given to. the analysis of pro- "7d de Janeiro is almost entirely planned. — 
jective instruments. __In addition to the studies of the interrela~ 
po Castes P. Loomis _ tionships between Iberian and Latin American 
Michigan State culture of interest are those relating cultures of 


burdens. Ladinos’ ‘punish ¢ more ‘than mous. Later « developments such as: ‘the mush- y 
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Smith 
today dominates not only the Americanist nes, the are 
but also the study of cultural processes in all | analysi 
| ae the Ladino, Gesellschaft-like. In ad- the principal world areas, is obvious” (p. 52 ). a 7 slight r 
dition he states that land has a value in ands’ iologist i the | 
| ___ dition he states that land has a value in and The only sociologist included among the 35 lay i 
lc 


abe to. pertinent cultures in Latin 1 America. evaluation of age reporting and the manipula- 
“a The reader is left with the feeling that all — tion of data to secure reasonable —s ‘ 
i 4 these various studies remain to be integrated tions to accurate measurements. 
; % into a meaningful conceptual scheme which — _ Rates of population increase among the ethnic 
transcends existing frames of reference. For ex- and cultural groups of Malaya are high, but 
ample, Waterman mentions t the difference i in the there are differences within the groups ‘accord- 
music of the Dahomey who do almost entirely 2 ing to type of area of residence and « occupa- 
without harmony and the Ashanti who employ tional ‘concentration, and there are differences 
part and frequently three and four- -part between the ethnic groups in fairly com- 


Is this related to the observations the Malay- 


natively 
ess 


8 items of these arious of the writers discuss urban there are cities 
skovits, | the acculturation of the American Indians and and rice-growing agricultural areas, and the © 
by world war experience in the military of northern states of Kedah, Perlis, and Kalantan 
except ‘Utes (p. . 83), Zufti (p. 77), Crow (p. 91), and which contain the largest rice-growing plains in 
(p. 139) but there is no attempt made to Malaya. . These differences in the fertility of 
generalize from the knowledge provided by all Malaysian women are not explainable in terms 
these experiences. Hallowell the formal data on ‘marital status or other 


characteristics found in censuses and vital rec- 
as Rorschach and T.A. T. procedures. is declining slowly, _but 
el book is a must for the considerable r num- . generally rural, conservative and suspicious Ma- 4 
ber of sociologists who are now becoming com-— lay has not shared fully in the 
petent in Latin American culture. That only two declines in mortality during recent years. 
- or three of these sociologists are even mentioned _ ___ The fertility of the Chinese is significantly of 
in the extensive bibliography should challenge — higher than that of the Malaysians, despite their a 
those who hope. for - the eventual integration more urban character. Urban-rural differences in © 
‘and cooperation of the social sciences on a1 an fertility exist within the Chinese group, but 


appear to be associated with difficulties in 


‘- make gr great claims for such | projective techniques SUSES 


CHARLES P. ‘Loomis normal family living in the over- -crowded cities 
and a slightly lower percentage of married 
_ Chinese women int the t towns, ra rather than with = 
planned limitation. There is some > slight 
TE. ‘Lendon and dence of an increase in fertility over the last 

4 quarter century. _ The combination n of fertility 
Affairs, 1952. viii, 126 pp. $3. 00. indicated by the estimated gross reproduction 
$ ‘Tate ¢ of and the very low mortality of the 
. &: offers a laboratory where the fertility a postwar years yields : a net reproduction rate of 
and the mortality of Malaysians, ee and shont 2: 60. In anal rate of natural b= 


— 


Michigan State College 


Recent Trends. By 
4 New York: Royal Institute of International 


4 


bot: 


and he has technical competence. “higher of the Chinese. 

Slight monograph on Population Growth in M % New reproduction is somewhat lower than that 

aya is both a significant contribution to knowl- the Chinese, ‘much h higher than that of the 

and a model for analysis ‘in the field of 4 Malaysians. 

‘Far Eastern studies. The contribution inheres Final sections discuss the Malayan economy, — 
partly in the limitation of the problem the possible developments in the next few years, 
measurement of fertility, mortality and popula- prospects for the future. There may be 
“dl a tion increase for the three e ethnic groups. A silittle: room for the marketing of increased pro- 
broader. survey of | the forces impinging on fer- duction of tin and rubber; mechanical cultiva- 
- tility and the processes whereby the cultural tion is the most feasible means to increase rice _ 
conditioning, became manifest in total fertility production. In fact, a revolution in agricultural 

Would: have facilitated sociological ‘generaliza-— production: combined with major industrializa-_ 

- tion. Tt would not have achieved the definitive tion is is essential to marked improvements in. 7 
status of the present study, which displays in levels of living. Mr. Smith believes that reduc~ 
st riking form the contributions of knowledge of _tions in fertility m must come first in the cities; 

area | people to such activities: as ‘the they. require vast increase in in t 1 the 
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AMER CAN S( SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


_ ment of women outside the home, greatly in- aut I sa their colleagues | at the University, — 
creased opportunities for the education of girls, The volume has limitations. Arithmetical nu- 
i lessening of class divisions, and a change in merals, averages, percentages, and rates can . 
the traditional relations of the sexes the give a bare skeleton of facts. Ciphers s on religious 
traditional attitudes of women. race, linguistic origin, or education 
‘There is a ‘startling incongruity between the Teveal little of the content of the facts, and 
a painstaking analysis of levels of fertility, the hence of the population characteristics, thus _ 
magnitude of economic and social develop- represented. Even telling where sums originate 
ee ments stated as essential to declines in fertility, ane why they add up to what they do leaves 
and the final conclusion that Malaya has “bright 
chances” of solving her own problem of popu- esses of demographic phenomena. This, —how- 
lation paar and showing the . other countries wa, is not a sole weakness of The People of 
ee of South East Asia how to: solve theirs. Bitty: Louisiana; it is a malady of the only known ‘ca 
way to characterize ‘populations in 


ton U t 

or imaginative? Social would kill one 
‘The People of Louisiana. By T. Lynn SMITH it. 
and Homer L. Hirt. Baton Rouge: Louisi- e tactics used i in this study, undoubtedly, 
State University Press, 1952. xviii, (272 Tepresent expeditious way to collate, 


@Fganize, associate, and interpret within» “two at 
Pp. $5.00. covers the results of a series of researches un- | factual 


The study of Louisiana's: Population is al dertaken over a period of ‘several years. Also, a first m 
‘delightful. Its proportions of Anglo-, facilitates the inclusion of much | | official 


Latin-, Afro- Americans, in- material, especially basic research, which so 


“many y agricultural stations, as well” 
since the 1 middle of the New Deal ture as 
linguistic, economic, and cul- ‘tha Printing» costs and other considerations Cone 
‘tural variegation of this population is no often have forced these authorities to limit as focu 
than the diversity of its Yet, publication to minimum descriptions of results, ‘points « 
with multipolar heterogeneity, Louisiana a volume as The People of 
thas built a monolithic political structure founded - brings to close range kernels of scientific knowl- ~ Standar 
om in the srapemenic Code and epitomized in the | edge extracted by long years of research in a care all 
Democratic Party. Probably no other subdivi- convenient, useful, and instructive to remains 


me 


a sion of the Western _ Hemisphere offers as clear- icy makers as well as to scholars. it oun 
cut #4 example | of human accommodation as "There has been much argument favoring co- cedures 
toes Louisiana, where re the incongruous and the _ operative research. For those of that persuasion, the res 
are not even ‘if well as anyone who may think otherwise, a whether 
ognized, y the native ulation. close study of this book will be moting 
While skimping some of the ‘most colorful co- -ordinates the energies exerted by. social 
of the Louisiana population picture, numerous ‘persons during several years, and “with hig 
“a on and Hitt aptly describe those traits which produces « a dynamic study ee interpretation | of ; terms of 
are amenable readily to statistical expression. the Given population cohort 
In order, they treat numerical growth and dis- eed 
tribution, rural-urban differentiation, race and of 
nativity, age- sex distribution, marital condition, een 
on the importance. of study, a. By Epmunp Stockboli 
thing not wholly necessary in this case. Esselte Aktiebolag, 1951. 298 pp. No price in- 
The study begins with 1810, when the ‘Census dicated. 
first included Louisiana, and grows in detail 
with succeeding censuses » except that it ends | This publication aims at a “community sur 
just before ihe appearance of the 1950 census _ vey” in a recently developed section of the city 
= usable form, which is unfortunate. Toa large | of Stockholm. “Community survey” is defined = 
extent, the volume is a synthesization of pre- as the “investigation of a limited area of con the 
viously published materials, mostly by the a struction which renders as complete as possible | 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station, in a social description of the local community, and ; 


which 59, or 64 per cent, of the studies certain social conditions against the 
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“description” (p. Repeated “reference tances to the center of town and the lack of 
“community studies” and ‘ “community surveys” community facilities in the fringe a area induced 
F leaves the reader with the j impression that such 7 further mobility toward more firmly established — 
investigations have reached a high degree of residential areas of the city. The 


standardization in the tie of Eng- settlement in fringe- location does not seem to 
and the United States. In promote the establishment of strong community 


the actual selection of 1 e author avoids dangerous gen- ’ 
remains in the dark. are 
While originally ‘aiming at “as complete as succinct hypotheses that ‘could be ‘subjected to 
possible a social description,” the investigation — later confirmation. In trying to extract his major ; 
is later committed more specifically to the col- findings from a vast and unselected material, 
titative | lection, analysis and interpretation of materials the author must have found himself confronted, ‘ 
a ‘relevant to city planning. Unfortunately, we find with the difficulties he might encounter when ; 
this latter commitment inadequately “imple. to summarize 
mented. There is no systematic “assessment of 
the timely problems of city planning; nor is 
there an attempt to guide the investigation 
| same other way through a chaotic 
factual materials. It seems as if the author had F eae 5A 
mobilized all data readily available in ‘the Culture ad Society: ‘to Soci- 
“official census of the city. of Stockholm, there- ology. By Francis E. Merritt and H. WenT- 
after to turn to the routine ‘application « of sim- ELDREDGE. New York: Hall, 
ple questionnaires which, item by item, were to Inc., 1952. xi, 611 pp. $5. 50. 


‘For an introductory course which the 
ture as is. om methods and products of anthropological re- 
lerations bs Conceptual and theoretical integration as well search are to be emphasized ‘this is a sound, 
as focussed problem analysis are the weakest clearly written text, with thoughtful explana- 
results. points of an investigation which otherwise tions of key concepts in | the early « chapters o1 on 


- tains - high standards of statistical techniques. — a Man and Society, and Man and Culture. In or- 


‘Standard deviations are ‘computed with great "ganization, the authors make a a contribution =e 


7 re all through the investigation. Still, there treating the 


4 community: and ‘social institutions 
remains a doubt in the reviewer’s mind whether as a unit, giving emphasis to study of the family ¥ 


_ the cumbersome apparatus of statistical — and letting a single chapter suffice for discussion 


_ cedures stands in — reasonable relationship | of the unifunctional institutions. Likewise there + 


high standards of cient integrity: 1 In enhancement of his 
terms of the results engendered, this investiga- tie chapters at the end of the book on plan- < 

tion must have been unnecessarily costly—unless ning, and the society of the future. _ 

is considered as a step toward the establish- If, however, it is desired in the 


ment of reliable sociologica! research Procedures course to open students’ eyes to the substantial 


in a country | where sociology as a science is in and increasing groundwork of "quantitative ob- ip eat 
the process of gaining foothold. Seen in = servational studies on which sociological knowl- — a er 
light, it can be disregarded that only the most edge is coming to be based, this is not the long- De a 
dementary actuarial statistical | techniques have awaited text. In fact, the authors take the pose 
_ been applied. Statistical analyses availing them- tion (p. 9) that efforts to introduce precise oo 
‘Selves, of advanced scaling techniques become — methods of the physical and biological sciences ‘- 
Useful only where specific hypotheses are tested. into the social sciences may never be fully 4 


mnity sur: 4 ‘The reader who works his way through the realized because of the nature and complexity of F. 
f the city | complex array of factual materials, collected— _ the material, the difficulty of controlled | experi- 
is defined | ‘4s it will seem—almost at random, will find ment and the presence of vested interests. 


a of con _ himself confronted with so some interesting 7 


s regarding modern residential fringe de- ence which can be only qualitatively A e 
oh ‘Velopment i in Europe. After migrating from the leads to the omission of a wealth of illustrative _ 
| country environment toward the city, La large _ material which not only is important but also i is” 5 r 

population settled during the 1940’s in the newly _ of consuming interest to ‘students, 

developed fringe of Stockholm. Commuting (Of v 
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behavior is _by acquiring “nasty 
— Tent small- I-group studies of the sociometrists and minds,” primarily from * ‘the. puritanical ‘teach 
1 others are not anywhere mentioned. Public opin- im sponsored by the churches.” But “healthy 
jon research is dismissed, with a friendly pat attitudes” are apparently to be developed in ge 
the back, as inadequate for its task (p. 345). vacuum of non- -activity for the author 
Analysis based on insight, without even footnot- great length against premarital intercourse. 
‘ing of field tests which might tend to verify student is also tacitly informed that 
some of the hypotheses, is s preferred as method. should not adjust to society, or it is at Teas 
other sections, however, _ anthropological unfortunate if he must. And it appears unlikely 
are referred to “footnotes and “occa~ that a generation faced with the tragic inevitae 


ate ‘summarized in the text. bility of continued war will find guidance in the 
_ The recent appearance of several ales of following passage: “War i is another symptom of 


a 
i in general sociology may indicate a need the prevalence of “mental ill health. The 


opmer 
for more illustrative material to make vital the pouring of aggression a and ‘destruction is itself specul 
exposition in elementary texts. ( Culture and So- a psychosis” (p. 1 171). Fre 
ciety is ‘mainly expository. There is far too ‘little Professor Young’s s second edition of his well. 4 Bg c 
_ material which says: We believe this generaliza-— known text is reduced by 150 pages, and al- * rE 

to be true because sociologists have done though most of the original chapter headings 3 servat: 


this work i fe as field with these results. eee have been retained, almost every page of the 

 Raymonp E book has been recast. second edition ine 
“of New Hampshire corporates much of the later work on matura- | 

tion, learning theory, and the formulations of | 


the neo- Freudian psychoanalysts. = 
Personal and Social Adjustment: Like the original work, this one is 


Mental Health. | ‘Wayianp F. VAUGHAN, 

York: The Press, xiv, and “Selected Problems of Personal Adjust- dicates 

578 indicate abet ment.” Actually, they are one. Like Freud, back 

Personality and Problems (2nd Young is is apparently less interested in therapy, 4 

q edition). By Younc. New York: ; than in personality analysis. The second part 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. x, 716 pp. of the book largely deals with statistically nor- 


two parts: “Foundations of Personality” 


gs mal henomena and centers upon lanation 
rather than alleviation. It is also substantially 
Professor V faughan’ s textbook continues what free of the avuncular moralizing which char- | 


-acterizes Vaughn’s book. 


is evidently a . trend toward informal style and i Pre = 
anecdotal presentation, well “seasoned Young’s book is admirably ad- ‘ 


with cartoons, possibly an inevitable compromise vanced undergraduate and the graduate s student, 


a television- and comic-book-fed genera- is undoubtedly the best textbook on on the 
tion. He demonstrates, however, a ig which deals with personality from a 
a. into the personal problems facing the sociological point of view. He has a rare ability oY 
: _ adolescent and young adult in modern America, to take materials from a number of different — I 


and he writes about those problems with a sin- — fields and summarize ‘them in a lucid, com 


cere compassion. His book is evidently written style while at the same time not 
as an introduction to the er pa for the sopho = pandering to the lowest common denominator 
of undergraduate taste and intelligence. But 
Professor is book is much more than an encyclopedia of the 
to promote are what Hobbs, in his me subject. It is also a careful scholarly critique 
of Sociology: A ‘Critique of Textbooks, has of - schools, fads, and fashions, which proves 
“ 
‘summarized as sociological emphasis”: that while we still know little about personality, 
_-vidualistic, anti- -religious, pacifistic, -anti-“c is being made. His treatment lends 
‘petitive society,” and the like. What is sadly hope and assurance that we can learn a great 
as in all books of this type, is an deal more. 
quate and consistent frame of reference. At Some "readers ders may regret the lack of 
times” the student is advised to adjust to his oi 


to s mthesi e the mat ial in such | as to 


in to face reality, in an- provide a fresh dynamic. But a book should be 


| change it, in s still another to ignore it if > P gow Pay terms of what t the author pe 

he « can. In both “Vaughan’s and Young’s book hot what readers might wish he 
there major emphasis placed upon sexual‘ done. Professor Young has succeeded 
problems, in both cases with implications that the task: that he set himself. 
might be _Tegarded_ as somewhat dishonest. ARNotp W. 

Vat makes a ‘great deal of | the ‘The State 
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“ders: Developmental Approach to Psycho- 

pathology. By Davip P. AUSUBEL. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1952. xviii, , 564 pp. 
‘ 


of this book is to present: a 
of genetic and abnormal psychology for those _ 
who are dissatisfied with the Freudian theory . 
: but have found nothing to replace it. The au- 
thor, a clinical psychologist, intends to give a 
systematic theory, of _psychopathological devel- 
5 opment based on empirical evidence rather than — 
speculation. His volume is curious: mélange 
of Freudian’ criticism, of his own central 
gory of satellization, refinements of concepts in 
the literature, and shrewd, common- -sense 
servation drawn from clinical experience. sit ad 
Ausubel attacks the Freudian position 
showing its preformationist assumptions (called 
homuncular) picturing the ego as unrolling in 
uniform sequences of development; he points 
out that its theory of the self is based on clini- | Bal 
al evidence of neurotic behavior uncritically” 
applied to human nature in general; and he in- 
F- dicates how adult notions of sexuality are read 
back into infantile behavior. While these criti- _ 
cisms are valid (though not new), it does not | 
follow that it is inadmissible to employ psycho- 
analytic terms like oedipus complex or superego 
4 simply because they were originally regarded 
as phylogenetic concepts. Ev en in the case of i 
id—discarding the “racial unconscious” and 
other similar baggage, a non-Freudian like bine 
that infants ‘and children are 


in the 
tom of 
1€ out- 


itself 


lly nor- 
lanation 


4 


F governed more by ethical and restric- 
tions, so there may be some empirical referent — 
there. Ausubel himself calls the infant 
hedonistic (p. 120). 

Crucial to the author’s argument is 
| concept of satellization. ’ The infant begins (to. 
a borrow Ferenczi’s idea) with an illusion of om- 
 nipotence. Parental indulgence toward infantile 
dependency allows this at first, but from about 
3 the second year on, father and ‘mother, make 
increasing social demands on the child’s 
_ formance. The infantile ego ‘now faces a crisis : 
“devaluation,” and to escape the worst con- 
Sequences of the trauma, the child takes a new 
turn. “Since he cannot manipulate reality suc- 7* 
cessfully enough to gratify omnipotent fancies, 
next best ‘thing, therefore, is to become 
Satellite of ‘persons who obviously are omnip- 


should be otent. ‘Mother and father hold the key to bis 

h he had of omnipotence which | adorned his 


anxiety without it. 


57). Satellization, in turn, de- 

pends on the parents’ “unconditional acceptance 


of the child and a belief in his intrinsic value. . 


and confidence with which later withstand 


the tensions of everyday life (pp. 58- 59). 
_ To those who ask why it is necessary to coin 
a new term for what is usually called identifica- Sa 
tion, Ausubel’s reply is to analyze three different - 
meanings for identification (p. and then 
show that only the first of these meanings = 
synony mous with satellization. $= 
_ Normal | development therefore passes through | 
the s stages sof omnipotence, devaluation, satelliza- — 
tion and desatellization. wes nto th beginning i in 


curs “when there or 

-satellize accordance with social demands. 

From this schema, the clinician has clues for 
guidance in his work: for example, the 
valued child finds it difficult to satellize at ; ee 
later age, but the rejected child cannot satellize 
at all. Anxiety after satellization may be only — a 

situational. and has prognosis ‘than 

In spite of Ausubel’s Ss rigorous | insistence on 
verified empirical evidence from experimental 
and genetic psychology, it is clear that the proof © ae 
for his own central thesis is precisely the same 


‘Kind of clinical impressions for he criti- 


it is to illustrate his own thesis: This 


leads to occasional anomalies: for example, a a 
-Temarking that Gesell’s children were atypical 
because they were e chiefly middle class, 
he later selene | to Gesell as the chief — 
to prove that satellization reaches its peak =— 
the age of eight (pp. 76 and 71). 
While subjecting concepts of ‘Plant, 
Horney, Fromm, Levy, and others” to analytic 
scrutiny, the author has many ‘pertinent and a 
valuable comments on such notions as security 
and adequacy, overdomination and underdomi- _ 
nation; his account of anxiety, however, is so 
involved as to be confusing, at least to this 
reader. We have spoken of his other observa- _ 


tions as the common-sense type 


represent middle-of-the-road tendencies between 


extremes. Some of these are. astute and pene- 

trating, like his comments o n the fetish of per-— 

missiveness for parents | 184), his remark k 

that restrictions in life. ‘situations are mostly 

negative (p. his a awareness 
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‘final section on the limits of psychotherapy ‘The t third of the symposium consists of 
appraisals of Sullivan’s interpersonal theory by 


_ which includes a critique of non-directive coun-— 
_ Selling i is often brilliant and highly rewarding. eminent representatives of three _major social 
Unfortunately, the total impact of the vol- & disciplines: Gardner Murphy and Elizabeth Cat- 


ume disappointing. The analytical remarks tell for psychology; Leonard S. Cottrell and 


rambling and diffuse, theoretical considera- Nelson N. Foote for social | psychology and 


tions are continually 1 mixed with normative .pre- Charles S. Johnson for sociology. A very me | fs 


‘scriptions, and repetition is so frequent as to minating discussion of these papers is given . ae 
_ become dull. Bibliographical aids to the serious Otto Klineberg, veteran of the social sciences 
ae: ar: 
Student turn out to be obstacles when refer- who has been a close friend and collaborator a 
ences are given without Pagination. Organiza- Sullivan on a number of important multidis- 
tion of the material is uneven with a number of cipline adventures. 
extremely short chapters at the beginning and There seems a consensus of opinion 


ct 
many unduly long ones at the end. As a series among the above mentioned scientists that 


gists, it has its as systematic theory emphasis on the field and on the in- 
it is only prolegomena to a more incisive separable relationship between the individual 
Hence, the price is too high. “adit and his socio-cultural environment in all the 


vicissitudes of his dev elopment t toward a desired 
ERMER RN 
RICHARD A. CHERMERHORN stats. b 


“The Contributions of Harry Stack Sullivan: ?. the social sciences. ‘Seven s such areas of collabo- 


a Symposium on Inter personal Theory in Psy- ‘rative research are mentioned by Cottrell and 


Foote and are discussed in some detail in terms 
and Social Science. Edited by f such as empathy, ‘the 


of the epoch-making contributions Sullivan’ s theoretical system as 


of the late Harry Stack Sullivan to psychiatry in his writings. A principal one has to do with, 


and the social sciences. It begins with a brief es constant reference to an inti 


series of lectures on “people” for according 
conceptions of modern psychiatry by his smacks of Freud’: s “reminiscences” that are 
student and colleague, Alfred H. Stanton. Dr. said to have the intrinsic tendency toward “rep. 


 refere 
js emi 

tele 


| q functi 


 someth 


t 
Society 
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were a 

these ii 
a entitle 


scheme 
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Stanton’s paper is especially helpful i in making etition compulsion.” However, it seems pretty 


clear what Sullivan meant by “interpersonal much agreed upon by both the critic and the 
 gelations” and why he considered them as the ~ discussant that Sullivan’s conception of the role 
only legitimate subject-matter of psychiatry. of the past in the present is” quite different 
a The second part of the symposium consists of from that of F reud. One way of expressing his = 
a brief but penetrating comparison of Sullivan’ Ss i view would be to say, as he, in fact, said him- 
interpersonal theory with classical psychoanaly- self that an individual’s recall of his past gener- 
ak Clara Thompson and a fairly extensive ally serves a function in the present (Mulley ss ; 


Sullivan’s ~ of Psycho- that the present situation tends to se- 


 van’s students and colleagues from his lectures the present on-going interpersonal process, ace 
a number of years and should prove invalu- tual or imaginary, and his view in this matter 


i is” based on “excerpts of notes taken by Sulli- In short, Sullivan 's emphasis is distinctly on 


“even ‘though he allowed for the 


ent. 


as to how to ord client detect 
and security operations in an interper- 
sonal situation and how his interpersonal rela- 
tions may be simplified by working "through 
what | he called parataxic distortions be woe Da 
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and Society. By = will illustrate the allege 
PATRICK. “Durham, North Carolina: Duke of social science method and orientation in this 
: y Press; 1952. xv, 176 pp. $3.00. ef report on alcohol in our culture and society. 
‘The social effects of the use of alcohol 
Culture and Society starts as a soci- 
logical study. _ Professor Patrick insists on the 


ecessity of a cultural orientation if drinking increase of sexual immorality, (4) the aa 


behavior, attitudes and problems to be al h 
there is little in the book which lives up to the a 
reference to functionalism and Malinowski, 


is eminently clear that Professor Patrick is more widemendd the lati 
a teleological rationalist than a behavioral sci- 


country, play a dominant role in = 
entist: “Alcoholic beverages, like other things, Poverty is traditi onal genera 
their place in a particular cultural ‘system 
in order may a definite func- 


that alcohol may be it is 
‘desires of man. Upon investigation, however, labeled the principal factor in producing pov- 
be found that alcoholic beverages do not erty. The fact is, since many other factors may 
the function which they are supposed be involved, that it is difficult to determine 


2) += perform” (p. 7). iene thesis of this work — the exact force which alcoholic beverages exert 
_ js that alcoholic beverages exist in a society, as; 


do all other elements or traits of culture, be- se 


“cause it felt that they perform a specific it > 
its main causal factors th ] Pe cn 
function | or functions. They are intended to do use of a 


That scientific precautions can be expressed 

“Some authorities have estimated that 95 
“per cent of the crimes. itted in this coun- 
a were and whether or not the behaviors achieve e P committed in this coun- 

- these intentions. They fail. In two chapters, one _ _ try are the result of the use of alcoholic bever- 4 
entitled “The Effects of Alcohol on the Individ-— ages. Scientific investigations, although showing ad 
ual,’ » ‘the other, “The Effects of Alcohol on that liquor is an important causal factor in the mae 

Society,” it appears that all effects are bad. production of crime, reveal that 95 per cent is fea 
y; pp el 

Indeed, it is surprising that Professor Patrick’s — too high a figure.” The final statement on crime s 

_ Scheme for control and regulation allows alcohol — gives an 1 example of the effect of sociological 

beverages to exist at all. reading upon the Dry philosopher: “It must be 


_ _ This book presents an interesting example of ~ concluded that the use of ‘alcoholic bev erages 
the early effects of scientific research upon wide- 


_ spread and emotionally charged popular tradi- 
must likewise be recognized alcohol can- 


tion. n. Professor Patrick would naturally and 

classified as a “Dry,” he is an & the ote any high 

the traditionalists. He accepts, im- n- Percentage ¢ of crimes, because crime is ‘more 

 plicitly and often explicitly, many if not most accurately explained when the total situation, 
of the ardent faiths of the Dry paielion, in which wee, factors ‘usually operate, is con- 

caution in accepting sweeping statements and of Compared to books and of a Dry 

q recognizing that perhaps factors other than al- persuasion published in the last fifty years, , Al- 


cohol play a part in the social problems of our cohol, Culture, and Society illustrates at least Be + 


_ time, Many times the author stops. the” main — one way in which social science is making itself 
- flow of accusation to comment that these dis- felt. Whether students of culture and behavior 


organizing effects are related primarily to the will rejoice in this development in which they - 
| d excessive, not the ordinary, use of alcohol. How- layed such a significant role is another matter. 

ever, these interjections are irregular, are absent ev 8 es 

in the crucial parts of the - argument, and are ey might even raise the question about func- 


E it. jis not the excessive or abnormal use, but event the book may well serve as sa richly 1 re- 
merely the use of alcohol beverages which is warding study fi for graduate students in social 
social problem. science who are ‘interested i in the theory of 


constitutes one of the dominant factors i in- 


ed in the production of crime. But the fact 


idea that alcoholic | beverages, when used 
A 


the situation. But there is sufficient evidence 
a for the conclusion that poverty has as one of ion _ 


tion and intention as defined by Patrick. In any 
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late Bronislaw Matnows and its cocasionally these boys a are ignored. Furthermore Miss Selma 
Glick testing the predi ctive instrument at the 
Haw thorne. Cedar Knolls School in New “York 
- found that it was not useful as a ‘prognostic 


ig 


in the e Making: Paths to Preven- in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. ‘Meeting 

es tion. By SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK. joa and Jimmy (not “Franky and Johnny” — 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. viii, as Austin MacCormick proclaims in his  discre; 
214 pp. $3.00. ments on the book) in Chapter III is an inter.  -—«sMaascu 


is a summary and condensation of the 
the reader wish that the authors had , given match 
Gluecks’ ental study of | more space to presenting and analyzing good | 


first reported in 1950 in Pia 

their actual cases in tracing the causes of de- | of equ 

: Delinquency @e- a linquency i in order to supplement and illuminate | 
"their ‘many-times puzzling ‘statistical findings, 4 

Their further development of causal theory in 

Chapter XV on “The Riddle of Delinquency” 


as 


under the auspices of the Law School 


“merely reemphasizes the importance of avoid. 
and study of $00 persistently ‘ing unilateral explanations of juvenile delin- 


‘quency and of considering the interaction of a : 
multiplicity of crimogenic factors in explaining sy 


of age, family background, general intelligence, each individual case, considerations which stu-— 5 
i; and environment. Financed by numerous foun- _ dents of the subject have been emphasizing for 4 


—— doys ranging in age from 11 to 17, matched with 
an equal number of proved nondelinquents care- 
fully selected and paired according to similarity 


rag ke many years. The “tentative causal formula or 
dations the study was an ambitious and expen-— 
law” of the ‘earlier volume has now been 


‘sive undertaking carried on by a staff of anthro- a s 
pologists, psychiatrists, physicians, social work- placed by “a rough causal explanation” which | 


q ers, and others (but no sociologists) under the 
- direction of the authors who are known as one 
4 of the best research | teams in criminology in 
+ ‘The technical and statistical methods and re- 
of the research were reported in ‘the the “specific 

vious study, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. vention indicated ory himself, 
the present book, the authors present major family life, Me school his time, 
a interpreted for the general reader, some © This statement, however, lacks specific prescrip- — 


_ new materials embodied in Chapter III entitled _ tions as to how actually to come to grips besa 


“Meet and Jimmy,” and, in addition, the problem in a given community, and refers 
whet is described as “a further - development ae the reader to the: well-known literature — the 
causal theory (Chapter XV), and additional ‘field. Little that is new is suggested. 


2 a repetition of the earlier formulation. 
the final chapter (XVI) on “Paths to 


q 


ite 
suggestions for the prevention and control of fh the final evaluation of this volume it must BI 


- In the present reviewer's review of the o origi- nal research still strike the reader as ‘remaining 


ns t f the unresolved. Among these, the chief are (1) the tt 
nal research ne mace certain criticisms 0  atypicality and peculiarities of the samples both | faith an 


_ methods and conclusions of the study which still 3 
‘hold: Feather of the of persistent delinquents and their matched | tive | way 


made by Sol Rubin and Albert. ‘Sj. Reiss, Jr., proved- nondelinquents (it must be constantly | Permi 
(American Journal “of Sociology Sept., 1951, borne in mind that the delinquents are institu 


tionalized cases) ; (2) the serious question as to them do 
PP. -120), ¥ who feel that the methods em- whether the socalled delinquent traits are cause | tive sett 


ployed by the Gluecks in this particular study or effect of years of delinquent experience and | construc 
are based on erroneous assumptions, and lead contacts with corrective agencies, especially inate 
o = erroneous conclusions on the prediction Of tutional life; (3) doubtful methods of matching | tion of 
delinquency and to the foundation of an invalid the pairs, especially with regard to “cove Solve his 
“causal law. rs It is felt by | these critics that the mental factors; (4) the “rough causal explana- - Protectec 
pairs are poorly matched on “neighborhood tion” purporting to summarize the differentiat- |  redirecti¢ 
environmental factors and that the roles of pri- in g traits of the” tw 0 groups stated without environ 

‘mary group relations and institutions "qualifications as applyi ing to delinquents. in gen- a hazard n 

s of eral; (5) the interpretation of the ‘data failing arise. Ra 
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0 ‘recognize obvious social or environmental positive v ways of achieving results with 


2 the “dynamics of delinquency causation without — means of contiel: Adding new pain to a child’ g 
statistical comparisons. constructive results. But a calm and 
forbearing approach to a child who has suffered — Te 

painful emotional situations can 


_ painstaking case- -study analysis to supplement = painful experience does not necessarily _ a 


ee One of the most striking findings of the study 

esented of & was the picture of the persistent delinquent as 
Meeting ideal athlete (solid, closely knit, muscular). 
any? | Lhe non- -delinquents have weaker bodies, more increase his w willingness to accept assistance — 
discrepancies in physical make-up, and are when it is proffere ” (p. 


a masculine than the delinquents. One wonders policy. of permissiv eness with ‘children, 
what sort of results would be obtained by whether in home, school, or institution, is com- 


the youngster’s resistance to adult concern and 


1 mes ‘ matching a group of delinquents possessed of a ing in for a good deal of discussion and evalua- ” 
ee a physique with a group of nondelinquents tion at the present time. What does it do to or ‘a 
yang for children? to adults? Anyone who — 


re ee equally athletic type. Are the proved non- 
delinquents of this study with their neurotic parents or who | attends PTA meetings or listens 
defects typical of non- -delinquents i in other strata : to discussions of “crime waves” ” must have been 
of society? Or is this the only kind of non- __ impressed by the powerful | hostilities against 
‘delinquent who can survive in an under- children which, in "spite of professed 
 Jeged area replete with gangs and stimulating — for them, characterize so many adults. One can 
Street life and amusements? well imagine the jeer with which a philosophy 


uminate | 


ie that propounded in the present volume 


‘ich stu- 


of unqualified persons it would undoubtedly be __ 
zing Children in Trouble: An Experiment in Institu- 


+ sonnel it has had signal success; in the hands 
4 - a failure. It will be interesting to follow the ; ad- 
Child Care. By FRANK J. justment of children treated in permissive insti- 
ited by Hermine I. POPPER). New York: a tutions when they must once more face the 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. xiv, 251 pp. $3. 3.50. world unprotected. 4 


presen 

This book is a presentation of the theory ann tae 

4 and practice of permissiveness as an institu- ennsylvania ‘State 


policy in the care and treatment of dis- 


turbed children. This policy recognizes that in Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children. ge 


spite. of all that can be said against institutions, Orro Portax and COLLABORATORS. New 
= Foundation, 1952. 242 pp. 


ure | manent part of our resources for dealing with 
rips with their function constructively rather than 7 rt a program of 


nd refers. st destructively. The emphasis in this manual for liaison betw een social research | and practice, the 
the | training personnel based on the experience of Russell Sage oundation in 1948 embarked 
Youth House, New York, is on the principle a operative. enture with the Jewish 

e it must — _ that a non-punitive program geared to the child’s © Board of Guardians, a psychoanalytically ori- 3 
the origi- needs will have a more therapeutic effect than ented multiple- -service a agency. Otto Pollak 
emalaing 4 punitive one. “. . . guidance and not punish- Was appointed consultant to the child ngs 

2 (1) the ment, understanding not condemnation, The decision was to focus” 

ples both | faith and not fear are the underlying and posi- - adapting social science knowledge to practice a 
matched | tive way of helping tl the young ” (p. . xiii). By E _-Tather than to produce original research. To 
constantly  Permissiveness i is not the same as cajoling, < ap- - this ‘end Pollak was able to introduce into the — 
e institu- 4 _ peasing, or coddling; it is not negative, a “let t clinic various concepts drawn from sociology, — 
tion as to | them do as they please” principle. It is a posi- - anthropology, and learning theory: 1 notably, “the — j 


are cause tive setting of the stage so that the child may > - family of orientation,” ' social interaction, — 


ience and constructively work through his. problems to trafamily influences,” “culture and culture 
ially insti- tolerable ac ‘accommodation. The juvenile institu- flict,” “age- “Sex roles,” a “goal- -drive-cue,” ete. 


tion of tomorrow will permit the child to re- Seven of the “eleven chapters are organized — 
a solve his difficulties by expressing himself in a = these concepts. In each chapter the con- = 
Protected environment under the guidance and cept is discussed, a rationale i is given for its suse 
‘Tedirection of understanding adults. “Such an social work, and its ‘utility is illustrated 
q environment does not imply laissez-faire or length by case materials and case analysis. 
methods of meeting situations as they introduction of ‘these particular concepts 
arise. Rather, it involv es the deliberate choice is meant to broaden t ; 
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social workers. The “family 

leads one’s gaze to ‘multiple 
family- -relations rather than simply to the 
mother-child relation upon which the clinician 

tends to focus. “Social interaction 


3 


” moves at- readiness to accept investigations by social ai 


research that therapeutic 


basis of 


[agency] 


effective than techniques based on other assump- = 
tions, practitioners probably will show increased 


tention from pathogenic conditions to entists on the validity of the beliefs under 


s tion of results of treatment upon n total family 
relationships, which latter in turn may aid or 
block further treatment. “Culture” aids" the 
elinician to examine his positional and treat-_ 
own culture, including extra-familial “aspects. 

influence of peer groups is brought in 

through emphasis upon “age-sex roles.’ Simple 


ing the reluctance of some clinicians to provide 

iz positive assistance to patients in working out 

- goals, one popular doctrine being that too much | 
directiveness arouses maladjustive anxiety in the — 

ha patient. ] Most of these chapters: are written by | 

: - Pollak i in collaboration with different staff mem- 


bers of the agency, = 


There i is an interesting chapter by B. Frecht- 
man on the use of volunteers. The latter enact 
‘oles of persons with whom the child patient 
may “jdentify” in some fashion or another: 
missing fathers, big sisters, etc. The volunteer 

is carefully ¢ coached, and reports back to the 


pe ‘therapist who thus gets a fuller picture of the r 


:  child’s milieu and of the progression of treat- 
¥, 
argument is directed against the cur- 
rent practice of desiring nothing less than reso- 
_jution of the patient’s ; personality c conflicts, s since 
goals need usually to be considerably more — 
odes. Tactics necessitated by limited goals 
Sociologists will find this book significant 
chiefly because it represents renewal of interest _ 
in social science by social workers after some 
pe years of their immersion i in psychoanalysis. 
Bertram Black, in the introduction, makes the 
& personal observation that “The relating of social 
‘science concepts to social casework will return 
be. status to to the social caseworker as a professional 
xeon 
practitioner distinct from the psychiatrist, the 
. a or the educator . . . Social case- 
was rapidly losing an identity a as a profes- 
practice with its own underpinnings of 


an 


scientific understanding. us 
Pollak” observes, as he had in a paper pub- = 


lished earlier in this journal, that consultants | 


_ should not feel a sacred calling to replace agency } 


with those of social science. He argues" 

that this is neither feasible tactic nor true syn- 
Synthesis of course is not yet here, 

anyone may judge by Teading the ‘concluding 
tten by the agency’s clinical director. 


chapter wri 


But most will go along with Pollak’ $ argument 


< that “If on once it should become apparent on the © 


which such practices are ca 


learning concepts | (Hull). are applied in attack- 


In a chapter on “Limited Treatment 


ae ‘treated by parents: avoidance of the prob- 


rried on. 


Indiana University 

Race Awareness in Young Children. By Mary > 
GoopMaN. Cambridge, -Mass.: Addi- 

Wesley Press, 1952. Viii, 280 3.75, 

“This is not “prejudice study” in the usual 
sense. Dr. Goodman states that prejudice is too 
_ simple a category, “something one has or does 
‘not have, gets or does not get, like the measles ‘ 
or the mumps’ ’ (p. 190). Instead she takes a 
manageable unit of research and tries to show 


age in a deteriorated area of ‘ ‘New Dublin” 
(Boston?) structure their coal of race 
differences at that early age. 


Some of her conclusions were: 


a) Racial awareness appears much earlier than — 


popular opinion has it. (This confirms the 
results obtained by the ‘Philadelphia Early 
Childhood 
(2) High awareness of racial difference is not : 
mecessarily related to a high degree of 
antagonism. Other variables must be added 
0 (p. 187). Among these, competition is not 


4 


but a sort of 
‘metrical complementarity. For example: 


me) > White children are not interested in 
+ the reason for their own color but for that 


of Negro children. Negro children reverse 


this (p. 48). (b) 74 per cent of the Negro 


children’ expressing preference show a pref 
erence for "the out-group while only 8 pe ; 
cent of the whites did so (p.62). 

4) There are a number of significant ‘similar 3 
oa ties between the topics of sex and race a 
lem, putting off answers, 
terminology and “how to explain, ” tabooed 
eg words, waiting till the child is “old | enough” 
te, This is more pronounced among Ne 


gro than white mo mothers rs (p. 
‘The method of the the study ty which ch utilized par 


ticipant observer, “projective and interview tech 
niques could be strengthened at four points: 
(1) Four year olds might have been placed in 


ment; for example K. B. 


how 103 nursery school children four years of ra 


relation to older children in stage of develop- a Me 


a 
techniques based on certain assumptions are Tess 4 
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were not, and there is little y mee of a and the New York Tribune, but — , 
~ teacher- pupil relations affected race awareness; ; no awareness of the Negro newspapers of the 


(3) All investigators were white—the presence period. He utilized the accounts of northern — al 


i E of a Negro interviewer might have been used as travelers in the South, but not the authoritative 
an important. control factor; 4) larger ould account of Frederick L. Olmsted and no refer- 


: 


herself to the layman rather than evide 
the scholar, eschewing technical terminology or | ‘that 1 many of the sources which he quoted | un- 
ootnotes: with few exceptions. Her critically have been questioned as to their ob- 
or bg j accounts of individual children and parents is jectivity and reliability by reputable historians. — 
measles : highly perceptive and illuminating. The style is The general reader is likely to be misled - 
lucid and popular in the best sense. Yet Dr. _ such “facts” as: (1) “In tobacco factories, large 
_ Goodman is so forthright in presenting the _ numbers of Negroes _ were very well paid for 
multifaceted nature of the evidence that by the labor requiring considerable skill; but for cer- ¥ 
7 ‘she reaches her penultimate chapter on tain work, such as weighing and making up — 


“the personal equation”—and the variables and the like, white men were always 


cover several pages—she is in danger of of losing — employed. It appeared that in all | these cases 
_ her general reader. This would be a pity, for in black man could be trusted to be accurate” (p. 
her final chapter she gives pointed suggestions — 33); (2) “In Alabama, nine-tenths of the —_ 
on instructing children on race realities. In spite groes were very improvident. They did not care 
of the sometimes rationalistic tone of these to own land, even if it were given to them, 
| talks to children, they represent the most serious - i = that would have prevented them from _ 
4 wrestling with the problem that has come to removing to a new place every year” (p. _ 
my attention. Both parents and teachers could (3) With respect to the education of Negro | ‘ 
profit greatly from a reading of chapter, children, * ‘It was noted further that, as arule, 
“America for Everybody oil both the desire and capacity to learn seemed 
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ily 8 per factual analysis that aims to” portray the life ith. Peable. The Jewish Little- Town 
ae conditions of the Negroes during the first three Eastern Europe. By Mark ZBorowsKI and 

similari- 4 decades after their emancipation from slavery, EizaBeTH HeErzoc. Foreword by MARGARET 
| When they were commonly called freedmen.” = pap, _ New York: International ‘Universities: 
the pro> fifteen chapters, each ranging from eight to Pres ne Inc., 1952. 456 456 pp. $5. 00. Beir atin 
ion over | twenty-five pages, he treats economic conditions, — phate shin ae 

tabooed marriage and life, _ education, This book mak males beautiful reading. The The 
| enough” is simple and the content plessingly 


limited number sources which, Dr. 

| utilized, principal reliance being placed upon _ formative foreword. When n the late Ruth Bene 

W secondary sources, and each chapter concludes - dict started to work on European cultures dur Ke 
with a “commentary” or summary she had to do it from a 
from: four sentences to four pages by the au- distance, ~piecing things together chiefly from 
thor, Dr exhibits both a lack of com mt the accounts of exiles. Ww hat may have been a 
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seems to to forth is exclusively Jewish and what part is 


a virtue afterward. Now, it ought to be evident Ukrainian and other 
a ‘that: the way a culture looks to the nostalgic sources. And after one has been confronted with | 
"memories of exiles must be a far cry from the © - the ideal type of Jewish family life, one might 
facts of life, as they once were. These like to Jearn something about the modifications 
ie ‘things are as different as social psychology is and the deviations. Of all this, one finds + 
from history. would have made sense to bitsand flashes. 
_ confront imagination and reality. It makes little | if However, with all the foregoing in mind, ar 
sense to present imagination as reality. As it is, ¥ ‘must be said that the —— oe the ‘ “ideal 
enable: 


a conflict and poverty. We are —namely, the reality | of those American Jews: 

offered aromantic idyll shared their reminiscences with the 

_ Margaret Mead tells us further that even thors. The - reality is composed of nostalgia for 

after the Columbia Research in ‘Contemporary a paradise lost, of bad conscience for having a 
Cultures, of which the present study forms a thrown away one’s birthright, and of a sub i with on 
part, had started, the researchers “still thought conscious attempt to elevate th the past to sucha nant pi 
e. oa of a Polish Jew primarily as a Pole who was plane of beatitude that one may be excused of are de: 
Aig Jewish . . . just as we thought of Jewish any obligation to live up to it. In this sense, _‘In inte: 
Americans as Americans with special traditional Is With People could be a starting point the Jev 
_ religious and social practices of their own.” + for research on the contemporary Jewish scene ss gard m 
Here, have another hallmark of this sort | der 


_ powers that be would have given him a severe ews, the pos’ 
for ‘ ‘cultural bias.” gen him of these (Second "Edition. By 
pressures is that you have to revert to BARON. New York: Columbia University written 
bush, even if you live in the shadow of the P 415,498 pp. $12 50. concern 
_ New York Public Library. And you must be- _ This is the second, revised, edition of a work | "The 1 
lieve that life is what people tell you. Once "Published some fifteen years ago that is con- | erences, 
Bae ane what may have been a necessity in study- ~ sidered one of the outstanding among Jewish | 
ing preliterate tribes is made a virtue in the histories. Representing the first of a projected 
face of a of seven-volume work, these two volumes deal | 
with the ancient eriod in Jewish history, cover- | 
Another carry-over in the book from ing the Old Testament post- ‘Biblical times | 
sherigioal is the description — _up to the conclusion of the Talmudic era, about 
_ were tailored from one piece of cloth. Perhaps, The | 
the authors would reply that they have striven manner of the classical historians rather than 
to present a “composite picture.” Or, _ they” the point of view of social history. The 
might explain that they have tried to arrive at 
the “common denominator” of shtetl life. But, “secondary sources os exe 
if science is what I can check, then I want to works of scholars, little if any use being made | = Ty 
get the elements first, before I am ‘confronted Oy the contributions of the social scientists, pa’ |  y 
_ a conclusion. How do I know that the ticularly the anthropologists, “sociologists, 
a composite picture is composed right? Or, for psychologists. Although not extensive, these | 
that matter, that it can be composed at all? Could be tapped for revealing insights into the “analysis, 
a As someone who has read some of the for- nature 0 of the religious and social life of the goes inte 
bidden documents, I might want to know a few Jews, even 1 of the remote ‘past—insights ordi- —descrit 
things about the “chassidim” a and the ‘mitnag- narily not afforded by the traditional 
(the mystics and the legalists), about the research, however profound. = 
4 ? zi expounds his view of Jewish history and life. 
k account, but there must have been some of the It is an eloquent argument for the concept that 
other types i in the e shtetl also. Further, one Jewish people and Judaism are unique phe 
should like to know wh what part of ‘ “Jewish” nomena i in n the history of mankind. The Jewish 
oe. customs, eating” habits, musical tunes and so | religion i is ; conceived of as differing from other 
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a ieehiieen ” it is, and has been so almost from tars This reviewer was gratified to note Cat- Br 
its inception, “historical,” which ‘the author tell’s argument for oblique rotation in 
equates with being a loftier type. The existence instances where the traditional orthogonal rota- 


Judaism, he holds, is. completely dependent tion seems “forced onto the data.” The author’s 
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the other. In “the course of time the Jewish ings « of items in 1 respect to him—seems worthy | a 
| people developed a system of life which not only of continued use, though with” less enthusiasm 
enabled the people to maintain itself without a than the author exhibits. 
territory of its own, but even to flourish on But the book is not simply a restatement of 
It was the peculiar mixture of uni- factor analysis; mor is it simply an argument 
-_versalism and nationalism o of this system, in _ within that field. It includes a defense of the ay 
z= the author sees no inner ‘contradictions technique, an attempt to “sell” factor analysis a oe 
made this possible. the psychological and social sciences in gen- 
‘The internal conflicts and incessant struggles. eral. While one can agree that factor - analysis 
4 outside inimical powers, which are a domi- iE: has something to offer these sci sciences, the struc- " 
3 nant ‘part of the history of the Hebrew nation, © ture of Cattell’s argument requires closer scru- 
are described and analyzed with thoroughness. tiny, 
Ih interpreting the events in the early history of - For the sake of brevity, we will limit our 
the Jewish people, Professor Baron tends to re- comments to two basic operations which have 
gard much i in the > Biblical accounts of the the origin not, in | this text at least, been sufficiently gen- / 


and dev evelopment o of the Hebrew nation as basi- eralized to warrant Cattell’ s belief that | the so- 


cally factual rather than legendary, supporting cial sciences: ought now to take over factor 
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_ his claims by the findings of recent archeological analysis. The operations to be discussed are 
and historical research. Perhaps because of the “reflection” of the correlation ratios, necessary 
reliable sources, the chapters dealing with to subsequent t inferences about “factors, ” and 
the post-Biblical periods seem to be marked by ss ~ drawing inferences from the factors V which have — 
greater authenticity; they also | appear to be been 
written in a more objective vein than those process of ‘reflection ‘tavolives the as- 
concerned with earlier times. sumption that by reversing the algebraic sign 


erences, showing a mastery by the author of about the converse of a variable. re- 
the enormous literature in the field. It is also flected, “sociability” becomes “unsociability” 
highly readable, which is no mean achiev and, presumably, “love” becomes “hate.” ” It re- 
for a work of this type, and represents scholar- mains theoretically possible that such variables — 
its best. RR asin Seon Koes are not merely polar opposites of the same di 


EL hs ‘mension | but represent different dimension F 
Failure to be theoretically careful in ‘redefining 
reflected variables leads to the danger | of 


“3 2: This to further in drawing 

inferences from the “factors” which have been 
be isolated by the technique. ‘That is, when certain 
items cluster sufficiently to warrant the infer- ee 
ence that a factor has been isolated, what does 
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and and Bros., 2982. ‘xiii, 462 pp. $6.00. 

‘The attempts two things in this vol- 


_ ume: First, t e the scientific necessity for “ 
the factor imply? When ‘the number of 


factor analysis, and second, to demonstrate 
workable techniques for accomplishing factor the number of immigrants, the size 


the army, and other similar items lead to the 
inference that a particular factor measures “Ex- 
 pansive living vs. Restricting hard times,” the 
difference between reading into one’s data and 
reading out of them is virtually destroyed. The 
on the acceptability of the argument for this : text offers no justification either for analyzing — me! 
type of analysis. In turn, the incompleteness of particular: set of items, or for the inference 
_ the prior argument seems to reduce the signifi- - that is drawn from them. cae eS 
cance of the operations as presented. Until: such a a system, logically defensible, 
bye The text seems | to offer good coverage of the derived, the ao utility of factor analysis r Te 


_ analysis. With respect to the latter, he certainly — 
goes into fine detail —at _ times quite schematic 
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greater care were paid to the development of factor analysis will convert many from. other 
the logical assumptions of factor analysis, and — systems of analysis. The difficulties of one 
ae ‘the problems which flow from those assump-— inferences from the various factors have not 
_ tions, this technique would gain more adherents. been removed, a clarified in this NS 
_ At present, this particular book fails in that volume. = = | ae a 
respect, however polemic Part I may be. It is” 
= doubtful particular presentation of Tulane Univ ersity 
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